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Nonunilinear Descent and Descent Groups' 


WILLIAM DAVENPORT 


Yale University 


OR many years, interest in social structure has been directed towards uni- 

linear systems, while bilateral structures have been allowed to remain an 
unstudied residual category for everything that is not unilinear. Some writers 
(e.g. Fortes 1953:33) have stressed the universality of certain bilateral fea- 
tures, while others (e.g. Radcliffe Brown 1935:302) have considered the ab- 
sence of a unilinear principle of some kind to be unusual or rare. Even the most 
cursory glance at the now voluminous literature on societies with bilateral 
structures reveals the great variation among them and suggests the need, not 
only for a better understanding of what these variations are, but also of what 
structural principles are being varied. 

Murdock (1949:56-58), Pehrson (1954), and Spoehr (1950:3) have stressed 
the need for studies of bilateral social structure, and in his study of the Kén- 
kima Lapps, Pehrson (1957) set forth and defined the concept of “‘bilateral- 
ism.” Also aware of the inadequacies in the current bilateral concept, Freeman 
(1955:7) has offered the term “utrolateral filiation’”’ to describe some features 
of Iban social structure. Others have run into special problems in describing 
and classifying societies where the ordinary bilateral-unilinear distinctions are 
either inappropriate or inadequate. Most notable of these have been Boas 
(1920) with the Kwakiutl, Firth (1929:98) with the Maori, Gifford (1929: 29- 
33) with the Tongans, McIlwraith (1948 I:117-162) with the Bella Coola, 
Gluckman (1951:71-76) with the Lozi, and Goodenough (1955:73-75) with 
the Gilbertese. 

The plan of this paper is first to survey a number of selected examples of 
what Goodenough (1955:72) has called nonunilinear descent groups, and then 
to compare these with the well-known unilinear types and with variations in 
the so-called kindred type of structure. In comparing these systems, however, 
one does not get far before it also becomes clear that a new look at the concept 
of descent itself, as well as the related concepts of inheritance and succession, 
might be rewarding. The purpose of this paper is not just to set up a series of 
types or to study bilaterality as a special type, but to offer at least tentatively 
three structural features which seem to operate in all systems, and which in 
their various combinations produce the rich variety of kin groupings we find 
described. 

Let us look briefly at the concept of descent. This has been variously de- 
lined, depending upon the interests of the investigator and the unit of analysis 
with which he starts. The most common American usage seems to begin with 
the existence of a kin group; descent is then defined as the manner in which 
persons affiliate with this group by birth (see Murdock 1949:15). A similar 
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procedure is to start with society as the unit and to define descent as a means 
of grouping or of dividing the society into segments of kin (see Lowie 1948: 7-9, 
57-59). Another approach is to regard descent as a way of ascribing jural rights 
by means of kinship relationships (Radcliffe Brown 1935). These several usages 
do not really differ essentially from each other, and each has certain advantages 
when it comes to describing or comparing systems. It should be pointed out 
that, whatever else a kin group may be, its membership is characterized by 
some commonality of status with respect to other groups of kin, and that de- 
scent is as much a way of limiting a social unit and excluding some persons as 
it is of including others. As a minimal definition, therefore, let us consider de- 
scent as a way in which statuses are ascribed and/or withheld on the basis of 
kin relationships. Statuses can be defined either by their associated behavioral 
roles or in legal or quasi-legal terms.” 

A rule of descent will be considered unilinear when ascription through a 
specified kin relationship approaches a frequency of 100 percent and when the 
norms of the society do not under normal conditions provide alternatives. 
Emphasis is placed on normal conditions, for few if any societies are so rigid as 
not to provide alternatives for special situations (e.g. adoption, ambil anak). 
The matrilineal and patrilineal subtypes are well known, but it is well to keep 
in mind that these are not the only unilinear variations that have been de- 
scribed.’ 

Nonunilinear descent, then, is ascription or exclusion through specified kin 
relationships, but where societal norms provide more than one possibility or 
where no single alternative rule approaches a frequency of 100 percent. How- 
ever, nonunilinearity is not to be confused with double descent, where differ- 
ent statuses are ascribed by different unilinear rules (e.g., Ranon, Arunta; see 
Lowie 1948:58—59, 260; Murdock 1949: 50-52). 

A major step toward better understanding of bilateral social structure was 
taken by Goodenough (1955:71-72) when he differentiated between two types 
of groups on Onotoa in the Gilberts and at the same time untangled the termi- 
nological confusion in the use of the term ‘“‘kindred.’”’ Following American 
usage and a precedent which seems to have been established by Phillpotts 
(1913:5) in her study of Teutonic kin groupings, Goodenough retained the 
term kindred for the kind of nonperpetuating kin grouping we have in the 
United States, namely, a set of kinsmen who are related through males and 
females within a specified degree of collaterality to a particular common rela- 
tive. Different from the kindred is a group in which the members trace their 
relationship lineally through either or both sexes to a common known or un- 
known ancestor; Goodenough aptly called this the “nonunilinear descent 


ul 
group. 


These nonunilinear descent groups resemble unilinear ones in several ways. 
lor instance, the members believe they are descended from a common ancestor, 
though frequently they cannot state the precise genealogical connections; the 
groups are commonly named and have identifying emblems; land and other 
productive property are to be found under their collective control; and often 
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myth, ritual, and religious beliefs are closely associated with them. Marriage 
may also be regulated by group membership, but more often than not exog- 
amy does not prevail. To be sure, the Mangaian kopu is exogamous, with 
maximal extension to both mother’s and father’s groups,‘ but on the other 
hand, the Kwakiutl numaym is actually agamous, even though marriages are 
preferentially exogamous.® The Bella Coola minmint is also agamous, but with 
endogamic marriages preferred.® 

The fact that these descent groups are not all exogamous divests them of a 
feature that has often been used to characterize the clan and sib (see Lowie 
1948:9; Murdock 1949:47), but it must be remembered that there are many 
instances of agamous or even preferentially endogamous unilinear kin groups. 
The Tikopian kainanga (Firth 1936) and the Arab lineages are but two well- 
known instances. Admittedly, an endogamous kin group is quite different 
from an exogamous one, and the consequences of this difference become espe- 
cially significant in the case of nonunilinear kin groups. Nevertheless, we should 
bear in mind that all or nearly all societies prescribe both exogamy and endog- 
amy in accordance with various principles, including such diverse ones as 
age, race, social class, religion, and kinship. 

Nonunilinear descent groups resemble unilinear ones in still other struc- 
tural characteristics. One finds restricted segments of larger groups that seem 
to correspond to the lineage divisions of unilinear descent groups. For example, 
prior to 1746 the Highland Scottish clan, an endogamous nonunilinear descent 
group and not a unilinear clan, was frequently segmented into smaller lineage- 
like divisions called septs on the basis of descent from particular clan members 
(Adam 1952). The exogamous ’aiga sa of Samoa has similar segments based on 
the same principle,’ and in both these cases the smaller divisions organize and 
control activities that the larger descent group does not. One also finds nonuni- 
linear descent groups compounded into phratries or moieties for special pur- 
poses. The New Zealand Maori iwi is made up of constituent hapu on the basis 
of legendary associations,* while the Mangaian kopu are similarly linked into 
“right” and “‘left’”’ moiety-like divisions. 

Finally, nonunilinear descent groups, in combination with rules of post- 
marital residence, occur in localized and in dispersed or purely consanguineal 
forms. This is of course the distinction which Murdock (1949:65-78) has made 
between sib and clan for unilinear kin groups. It is pertinent to note here that 
it seems to be the localized forms of nonunilinear descent groups that are the 
more frequently described, since the kinds of activities, rights, and obligations 
most often regulated by them are those requiring residence and participation 
with other members of the group. Rules of postmarital residence, too, like 
those of inheritance and succession, can be thought of as systems of ascription 
that pertain to particular statuses or activities. 

Let us now look at some of the varieties of nonunilinear descent itself. In 
Mangaia, affiliation with the exogamous kopu occurs through either the father 
or the mother, but the choice is not left to the individual. Children are assigned 
alternately to the father’s then the mother’s kopu, according to prearrange- 
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ment between representatives of the two groups. In Nukuoro a similar system 
prevails. The descent groups, called fe-haka-sa-aluna, do not regulate marriage, 
but in case of intergroup marriages the children are assigned first to one par- 
ent’s group then to the other, beginning with the father’s.® 

With the Iban of the Baleh region of Sarawak, affiliation with the inde- 
pendent, corporate, exogamous three-generation apartment group, called 
bilek, is with that of either the husband or wife, depending upon with which 
the married couple chooses to reside. This means that rights in land, ritual obli- 
gations, and other activities which come under bilek control, as well as mem- 
bership in the corporate longhouse village, are subject to some degree of choice 
at marriage. A couple which affiliates with one thereby relinquishes its poten- 
tial claim on the other, so that there is no overlapping membership. Their 
children can belong only to the bilek with which their parents have affiliated, 
and like them, when they marry they must decide with which bilek (and long- 
house group) they will live and affiliate (Freeman 1957). 

On Onotoa one of the descent groups which controls land, feuding, and 
other economic activities, but does not regulate marriage in any way, is called 
the kainga. As in the case of the Iban bilek, affiliation is with either spouse’s 
group, and only the one which is chosen by them becomes a possible choice for 
their children (Goodenough 1955). In both societies, economic factors exert 
some influence on the married couple’s choice. 

Among the Kwakiutl (southern branch) the descent groups are called 
numaym, and affiliation with one is dependent upon possession of a summer 
potlatch name that traditionally belongs to the group. Residence with and use 
of numaym lands are also contingent upon possession of the name. A man ac- 
quires his name from his father, from a close agnate such as a brother or a 
father’s brother, or from his mother’s father. Only one instance is recorded 
where a man actually took a potlatch name from, and participated with, his 
wife’s father’s group instead of holding it and passing it on to his son. Marriage 
is not completely regulated by numaym affiliation, but exogamy is preferred. 
In Boas’ time, individuals could be simultaneously affiliated with more than 
one numaym through the possession of several names. 

The Bella Coola have a similar descent system, with groups called min- 
mint. As with the Kwakiutl, affiliation depends upon having an ancestral name 
belonging to a group. A man may receive names from a number of his paternal 
and maternal relatives, and may thus possess more than one. However, having 
a name obliges him to validate it by potlatch, and it is difficult to fulfill this 
obligation for more than one name. Some men do so and thus belong to more 
than one minmint, but most return unvalidated names to their respective 
groups and thereby relinquish their claims of affiliation. Here again a choice of 
descent is made among alternatives, and relative social and economic advan- 
tages seem to influence the choice. Since marriage is preferentially within the 
minmint, endogamy tends to reduce the number of different groups among 
which a man can exercise his choice of affiliation. 

With the Lozi of Barotseland, each person is affiliated with a ‘descent 
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name” group called mishiku. Each of these has an ancestral village site located 
on a smal! mound that rises above the flood level of the Zambezi River. Partici- 
pation with one of these groups involves living in its ancestral village, and one 
may choose any of the villages where his or his spouse’s parents or grandpar- 
ents have lived. Since the mishiku does not regulate marriage in any way, in- 
tra-mishiku marriages frequently reduce the number of possible choices to less 
than the maximum. Since land is very limited on these mounds, a married 
couple’s choice is partly influenced by the availability of space for a house.'’ 

The Samoan ’aiga sa is a descent group controlling garden land, house sites, 
and certain ceremonials. It is exogamous, since the incest taboo is extended to 
all known relatives. Associated with each ’aiga sa is one or more titles, from 
the senior of which the group takes its name. Title holders are selected from 
among the eligible males participating with the group. Affiliation with a de- 
scent group is through either father or mother, and a married couple may affili- 
ate with the groups of either spouse. A person is mainly associated with one 
group—that with which he lives——but he may participate to some extent in 
several. Living with and using lands belonging to a particular ’aiga sa, as well 
as the right to speak at meetings of the group, are dependent upon the consent 
of its members, and this may be denied if there is doubt about a person’s genea- 
logical relationship to the group or if he has failed to fulfill his obligations to it. 
Here, too, indefinitely extended relationships through consanguinity become 
limited by the obligations of participation. Even though there is considerable 
overlapping membership, the number of potential affiliations is appreciably 
reduced by both remissness in obligations and failure to remember genealogical 
connections. 

This kind of nonunilinear descent is also exemplified by the Maori hapu. 
A person usually affiliates with either of his parents’ or his spouse’s parents’ 
hapu, but it is also possible to obtain membership in the hapu of a grandparent 
and even a great-grandparent, provided the genealogical connection is recog- 
nized by the hapu in question. Such recognition depends upon the extent to 
which the claimant has participated in or maintained reciprocal ties with the 
group. If he has allowed these ties to ‘‘grow cold” they lapse, and it is difficult 
to maintain them with a large number of hapu. Here again potential affilia- 
tions are reduced by obligations to participate. 

Nonunilinear affiliation is of course not limited to sedentary societies like 
those just cited. Among the Kénkimia Lapps, band membership is determined 
through either spouse’s kin relationships to the pair of male siblings who form 
the nucleus of the band and by whose name the band is called (Pehrson 1957). 
A comparable situation probably occurs in nonunilocal bands elsewhere, in- 
cluding those with hunting economies, but we frequently lack sufficient data to 
determine what the rules of affiliation are. 

Several distinct trends are to be noted in the above examples. One is to- 
ward an either/or sort of affiliation, whereby an individual is assigned to, or 
chooses among, limited alternatives and relinquishes all other potential affilia- 
tions for himself and his children. Like classic unilinear descent, this is best 
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understood as establishing one right of membership, albeit through the exer- 
cise of choice rather than automatic ascription, and at the same time giving up 
all other such rights, i.e. establishing a no-right, in other groups. Contrasted 
with this is the overlapping kind of membership where a person may continue 
to participate, even though partially, in more than one group. Residence and 
social participation with a group frequently serve as either contingent or final 
factors in fixing present affiliation and that of descendants. Nonunilinear affilia- 
tion also differs as to whether choice for a married couple includes alternatives 
through one or both spouses. Possible modes of affiliation may also be nar- 
rowed by group agamy and endogamy. Variable as they are, these examples 
demonstrate the need for classifying such kin groups in a manner that makes 
them coordinate in most structural respects with unilinear descent groups. 

The term “‘descent group” serves equally well for both unilinear and non- 
unilinear types, and in accordance with current usage, when they are unilinear 
they are called sibs or lineages, depending on internal segmentation and genea- 
logical depth. For nonunilinear descent groups the term ‘“‘sept’”’ is proposed. 
Though employed by others in various senses, this term is used by Boas (1920: 
114-115) for the Kwakiutl numaym in an attempt to distinguish it from uni- 
linear kin groups elsewhere on the Northwest Coast. The term ‘‘clan’”" may be 
used for the localized core of sib and sept plus their inmarrying spouses and 
other dependents. 

The fact that septs are comparable to sibs can be demonstrated by some 
areal distributions and the evolutionary trends to be inferred from them. The 
sept can be considered one of the distinguishing traits of social organization of 
Polynesia, for they are found in Tonga, Samoa, the Societies, the Cook Islands, 
New Zealand, the Marquesas, Easter Island, and Hawaii. In all these cultures 
very similar activities are found to be organized by this system. Among the 
so-called outliers of Polynesia, however, we find certain of these same activities 
organized by unilinear descent. Tikopia (Firth 1936) organizes some of them 
by patrilineal descent, Kapingamarangi (Emory 1956) regulates certain of 
them in part through matrilineal descent, while Ontong Java (Hogbin 1934) 
organizes by both, i.e. by double descent. Pukapuka (Beaglehole 1938), though 
not strictly an outlier, resembles Ontong Java, and in addition organizes a 
third set of activities by nonunilinear descent. 

A similar areal variation was noted many years ago by Boas on the North- 
west Coast of North America, but unlike Polynesia, it cannot be assumed that 
this differentiation occurred within one genetic group, speaking closely related 
languages of a single linguistic stock. 

Let us now turn to the other major form of bilateral organization, the kin- 
dred. Here the means of ascribing and restricting statuses differs radically 
from that which we have termed the sept. Each person has his own kindred, 
the personnel and boundaries of which coincide only with those of his siblings, 
and siblings are members of as many different kindreds as there are kin types 
in their own (see Murdock 1949:56-58). In making this distinction between 
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kin groups which are identical for siblings only and descent groups whose per- 
sonnel is the same for all members, Phillpotts (1913:268, 275) used for the 
former the terms ‘“‘shifting kindred” and “fluctuating kindred,’’ while more 
recently Leach (1950:61-—62) has suggested ‘“‘personal kindred.” These terms 
merit serious consideration in this area where terminological confusion has 
been the rule and not the exception. The term personal kindred will be adopted 
here, since it most clearly describes the most salient feature of this kind of 
organization. 

One of the most complete descriptions of personal kindreds comes from the 
Ifugao. Here the kin group, or “family” as Barton” has called it, consists of all 
the descendants of an individual’s eight pairs of great-grandparents. It may 
include as many as two thousand persons, many more than in most of the septs 
already described. In discussing legal relationships, Barton clearly shows that 
the only kin types with the same ‘‘family”’ composition are siblings. The ex- 
tent of one’s involvement in legal disputes is a positive function of one’s genea- 
logical closeness to the litigants. In reference to property, a rich man who owns 
much land has a definite obligation to provide land for his less well-situated 
kindred members, an obligation which decreases as a function of collateral 
distance. The Kalinga have a similar organization, although some form of sept 
may also be present in connection with the endogamous tribal districts.” 

Leach (1950) presents some interesting comparative data on personal kin- 
dreds, as defined by marriage regulations, among several peoples of Sarawak. 
The Semambu Murut prefer marriage with kin who are more distant than 
fourth cousins, or just within this range, i.e., with third cousins, by paying a 
fine for incest, but marriage with first cousins is absolutely prohibited. The 
Iban, however, prescribe marriage with second to fifth cousins and prohibit 
marriage with both first cousins and kin beyond fifth cousins. 

The generalized version of Eskimo culture presented by Hoebel (1954: 67- 
99) reveals a personal kindred range for extension of the incest taboo, obliga- 
tory action in blood revenge, and other kin-organized statuses which extends 
only to lineals and siblings. With the contemporary Nunamiut Eskimo of 
Alaska, Pospisil (1957) reports that the incest taboo is extended only to pri- 
mary relatives, all other kin being eligible as spouses. Strict obligations to at- 
tend life-crisis rites and to extend special hospitality are extended to a wider 
range of kinsmen, including lineals to great-grandparents and great-grand- 
children, first collaterals to siblings’ great-grandchildren, second collaterals to 
children of first cousins, third collaterals to second cousins, and fourth collat- 
erals to siblings of great-grandparents, but never beyond these limits. All rela- 
tives outside this scope, even though their relationship is known, are sociologi- 
cally non-kin. 

Clearly, the most variable feature of the personal kindred is its collateral 
limits. In the same society, moreover, different statuses may be ascribed by 
different degrees of collateral extension. This can occur in two ways: by a 
sharp break in status ascriptions across collateral lines (e.g., Iban marriage 
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regulations and the wider extension of obligations in Nunamiut kindreds) or 
by a gradual transition as collateral distance increases (e.g., Ifugao land distri- 
bution and litigations). 

The distinction between personal kindreds and descent groups seems clear 
enough if one recalls their differences in point of reference (an individual or 
siblingship as contrasted with an ancestor or ancestors), clarity of group bound- 
aries (overlapping and diffuse as contrasted with distinct and discrete), and 
the presence of some variable degree of collateral limitation in the former and 
no collateral limitation in the latter. But Leach (1950) gives an example where 
these differences begin to fade. The Iban longhouse village is composed of a 
number of apartment groups, all of which are related by consanguineal or af- 
final ties. Consanguinity is reckoned to include fifth cousins and, at least theo- 
retically, each member of the longhouse community should have a different set 
of persons in his personal kindred which is calculated to this limit. But con- 
sanguine relationships are not accurately calculated to the sixth degree of col- 
laterality, so every member of the longhouse community acts as if he had the 
same personal kindred. Even though the norms of organization here are not 
those of a sept, behaviorally and structurally the result is the same. 

Collateral limitation may be important, but in a different way, in unilinear 
descent groups as well. The Garia of New Guinea (Lawrence 1955), for exam- 
ple, have land-owning patrilineages with considerable genealogical depth. 
Land may be lent to nonmembers through an affinal link, but after four genera- 
tions of continuous holding in the same lineage, the jurisdiction over this 
loaned land passes from the lineage to which it originally belonged to the lin- 
eage of the borrowers. These changes are tied in with supporting beliefs about 
the destiny of the souls of deceased agnatic ancestors. 

Commenting on the continuity and corporate function of personal kin- 
dreds, Goodenough (1955:71) states that, because there is no continuity of 
membership from one generation to the next, kindreds cannot function as 
land-owning bodies (see also Murdock 1949:61). This argument follows only 
if one assumes that ownership of land is an all-or-none kind of relationship. 
But Hoebel (1954:54-63) and others have clearly demonstrated that owner- 
ship, whether by groups or by individuals, can consist of a number of different 
kinds of rights and limitations which cannot be collected under a single term 
with any degree of precision. A personal kindred can become a land-owning 
and land-holding group with continuity, just like a descent group, if the title 
to the land is vested in a single individual with the limitation that it must be 
distributed and redistributed among his personal kindred and cannot be alien- 
ated without their consent. A member of this kindred who does not hold the 
title has the right to claim some land for his use and the power to approve or 
disapprove its transfer or alienation from the group. If there is a patterned 
rule of succession to the title, regardless of what form this might be, the system 
has continuity through time. There will be a genealogical line of title holders, 
at the end of which is the incumbent’s personal kindred. In each generation 
some genealogically related persons are born outside the collateral range of the 
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kindred and are thereby excluded from it, while those born within this range 
continue to exercise their rights toward the title holder. 

Such a system differs very little from that which occurs in many unilinear 
systems where land and other valued goods associated with the kin group are 
held by a title holder or head of that group for distribution and redistribution 
to members. The nonunilinear version outlined above is not just a hypothetical 
case, but is exactly what occurs with the Ifugao and Kalinga." In both these 
societies, primogenitural inheritance keeps lands intact, but each society has a 
different way of amalgamating lands inherited in other ways. We find related 
systems in European societies as well. Among the small farmers of County 
Clare in Ireland (Arensberg and Kimball 1940:61—157), for example, an ag- 
natic line of title holders constitutes the genealogical line of land holders to- 
ward whom a small personal kindred have definite obligations, even though 
they may not be resident on the land. As a consequence of the permanence of 
the farmstead and the continuity provided by the line of successive title 
holders, the kin unit itself has a kind of perpetuity. The term suggested for this 
kind of organization is ‘“‘stem kindred.” 

The features that might clearly differentiate the stem kindred from the 
sept become blurred in some instances, and the Tongan /aa provides an excel- 
lent example. Each haa is composed of a set of kin who claim consanguine ties 
through males or females from a common ancestor. It is localized in an unam- 
biguously bounded district, and each haa is headed by a noble in whose title is 
vested the power to distribute and withhold all lands within his district. The 
title holders of all haa are related to each other through an official genealogy 
of the Polynesian sort that goes back to the mythological past. Since each 
member of a haa claims to be related to its title holder, although he may not 
know what the precise relationship is, he can trace his relationship through the 
latter’s genealogy to all title holders of other haa and through them to all mem- 
bers of those haa. This system functions not only in relationship to land, but 
also determines some everyday kinds of behavior as well. When, for example 
a person meets someone from a different haa to whom he cannot trace a direct 
relationship, their reciprocal behavior is determined by the genealogical rela- 
tionship of their respective title holders." 

Similar stem relationships within septs can be found in other Polynesian 
societies. Some emphasize an agnatic line of succession; others, like Hawaii, 
exhibit no sex preference but stress primogeniture alone, while in Samoa the 
title holders are selected from among the male members of the ’aiga sa so the 
genealogical relationship between them is obscure. This same kind of stem 
structure gives both the Iban longhouse community and its constituent bilek 
a special kind of continuity by way of a line of special status holders which 
connect the founders with the present-day inhabitants (Freeman 1955:7-9). 

While some of the examples given above were selected to reveal a number 
of kin group types—sib, sept, personal kindred, and stem kindred—some were 
also chosen to show how these types are not qualitatively distinct but merge 
into one another in graduated series. The summary to follow is largely a re- 
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capitulation of the features, already discussed, which seem to unite them all. 
It must be kept in mind that although the unit of analysis is the kin group, the 
ultimate frame of reference is the society, and that different activities and 
statuses in the same society are frequently organized by different combinations 
of features, so that kin groups of several types may occur. Moreover, rarely is 
an activity or status organized by kin relationships alone, but by kinship in 
combination with other criteria such as sex, age, maturity, race, religion, and 
ability. Each of the three features presented below will be defined qualitatively 
as traits, although they might be ordered into variables. 

The first feature is descent, of which the unilinear and nonunilinear sub- 
types and their measures have already been discussed. The limiting case of 
nonunilinear descent results in the personal kindred type of kin group, in which 
any and all means of reckoning relationship are utilized. This is what Parsons 
(1943:26) has called ‘‘multilineal” in reference to the United States persona! 
kindred, and what Fortes (1953:33) has termed “‘filiation” in order to contrast 
it with unilinear descent. However, the term “bilateral descent’? seems ade- 
quately to describe the symmetrical and nonlinear aspects of this kind of as- 
cription, and since it has been used in this way for many years, there seems no 
reason to adopt a new term. Where descent is nonunilinear and choice is exer- 
cised among a limited number of alternatives, as with the septs described 
above, then the term ‘multilinear’? would be appropriate and will distinguish 
this form from both unilinear and bilateral forms. 

The second feature, which will be called *‘jural exclusiveness,” refers to 
whether a status is ascribed by only one of the alternative rules of descent at a 
time, or is simultaneously ascribable to the same individual by more than one. 
Put into terms of group affiliation, it refers to whether an individual is per- 
mitted to affiliate with only one of the alternative kin groups, relinquishing 
his claims to all others, or may affiliate with more than one. In the examples 
above, affiliation in the Mangaian kopu, the Nukuoro te-haka-sa-aluna, and 
the Lozi mishiku is ‘‘exclusive,”’ since there is no overlapping membership. 
With the Kwakiutl numaym, the Bella Coola minmint, and the Samoan ’aiga 
sa descent is also multilinear, but individuals are permitted to belong to and 
participate with more than one group, making affiliation ‘‘nonexclusive.”’ 
Personal kindreds are always nonexclusive, sibs and lineages are always exclu- 
sive, while septs may be either. Exclusiveness is specified by Freeman’s (1955: 
7-9) term ‘‘utrolateral” (Latin uler-, either of two) which he applies to the 
Iban bilek, where an individual may have and transmit membership in either 
his father’s or his mother’s birth group, but not both. Unfortunately, this term 
is not quite applicable to instances like the Lozi, where there may be more than 
two alternative choices. Nonexclusiveness is implied by Firth’s (1929: 98-100 
term ‘‘ambilateral,’’ which he applied to the Maori hapu, but it is not certain 
that this is exactly what he intended it to mean. 

Important details of these two features are often missing from ethnogra- 
phies reporting them. The potential kinds and number of choices permitted in 
multilinear descent systems are also frequently omitted, as are discussions of 
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the means by which some of these choices of affiliation in parent’s generation 
are eliminated as possible choices in the children’s. Likewise, it is not always 
clear whether septs are jurally exclusive or nonexclusive, or whether individ- 
uals may change affiliation from one group to another during the course of 
their lives. 

The third feature concerns the ascription of statuses collaterally along a 
type of descent. In sib and sept organization, statuses are ascribed to every 
eligible person without diminution or limitation, and they are indefinitely 
extensible to future generations. Since no collateral restrictions apply, this 
may be called ‘‘unrestricted collateral extension.”’ The incest taboo in exoga- 
mous descent groups is usually extended in this way, and the same principie 
may be found in assigning rights to land, ritual obligations, and other activi- 
ties. 

Personal kindreds differ from septs and sibs in this respect by always im- 
posing some degree of collateral limitation on the extension of statuses. In the 
examples given above, this “‘collateral restriction,”’ as it will be called, varied 
from one degree (Nunamiut Eskimo extension of incest) to six degrees (Se- 
mambu Murut extension of incest), as measured by the number of ascending 
generations from Ego to the relative who connects the most removed collateral 
line. For the sake of clarity, the measure of collateral restriction in personal 
kindreds should include both the number of ascending generations to the 
branching of the most distant collateral line as well as the number of descend- 
ing generations down this and each included line to their limits. 

If they were to be expressed in terms of collateral extension, individual own- 
ership of property, occupancy of offices, and possession of titles, together with 
their associated rules of inheritance and succession, would be instances of maxi- 
mal collateral restriction. That is, there is no extension of the status along any 
consanguineal relationship until the occupant of the status is removed; yet 
ascription, like descent, is by kin relationships. 

As noted above, different statuses may be ascribed by different degrees of 
collateral extension and restriction of bilateral descent (e.g., Iban and Se- 
mambu Murut). This is similar in several ways to the internal differentiation of 
unilinear descent groups. Tiv lineages provide an interesting comparison. As 
the Bohannans (1953) describe them, each patrilineage has several spans of 
different degrees of inclusiveness. Each of these spans regulates specific activi- 
ties which the less inclusive spans do not. These spans, however, are reckoned 
by agnatic descent from particular ancestors who stand in ascending genealogi- 
cal relationship to each other, not by a fixed number of ascending generations 
from an Ego as they are in personal kindreds. 

The structural significance of this similarity is that a kind of segmentary 
organization can be associated with bilateral as well as with unilinear descent 
where it is very frequently to be found. It was also noted above that septs may 
have segmentary divisions (e.g., Highland Scottish clan and Samoan ’aiga sa). 
It is interesting to note again the different means by which this internal differ- 
entiation occurs in descent groups and personal kindreds, and the way it under- 
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scores the different structural characteristics of the two kinds of organization. 
Descent groups, having a fixed point of origin in some real or hypothetical an- 
cestor, segment by reckoning descent from particular members of the group. 
Personal kindreds, having no ancestral point of origin, are reckoned bilaterally 
from an Ego, and since bilateral descent does not exclude consanguines in any 
way, some degree of collateral restriction must be established in order to form a 
limited set of kin. Internal differentiation, then, can only take place by a recog- 
nition of different degrees of collateral relationship from Ego as the principle of 
division. When kindreds have the kind of continuity they possess in stem kin- 
dreds, we might expect them to differentiate internally on somewhat the same 
basis that lineages do. 

Comparing unilinear and multilinear descent from the point of view of kin 
group continuity, some differences are worth noting. As Fortes (1953: 27) 
points out, when a unilinear kin group is faced with extinction, some “‘fiction”’ 
of descent will be resorted to in order to provide a member through whom the 
group can maintain its continuity (see also Murdock 1949:45). Many societies 
even formalize and name these emergency fictions. With multilinear descent, 
and particularly those systems permitting a high degree of choice of affiliation, 
these emergency measures are built in, so to speak. What Fortes (1953:33-34 
in unilinear systems—the link between 


has termed ‘complementary filiation 
a sibling group and the kin of the parent who does not determine descent— is 
raised to equal or near-equal importance for affiliation. 

When descent is considered from the point of view of a means by which the 
use of valued resources (e.g., land and spouses) are allocated to members of the 
society, still other differences between unilinear and multilinear types become 
apparent. In relatively inflexible unilinear systems, unforeseen events may pro- 
duce what the society considers to be an inequitable distribution of these re- 
sources in relation to the size of the groups. Frequently, there are means by 
which the surplus of one group is used by and ultimately passes under contro! 
of other groups. In effect, a reallocation takes place. The Garia, mentioned 
above, are an example of this; the transfer for use takes place through comple- 
mentary filiation, and after four generations of use, title and control of the re- 
sources pass to the using lineage. With multilinear descent this kind of readjust- 
ment may go on constantly through the exercise of choice in affiliation. When 
an imbalance occurs, it is corrected by the influence this exerts on affiliation. 
Instead of reallocating resources to different groups, as above, individuals may 
be redistributed among the groups. 

The important aspects of any multilinear descent system are the patterns of 
affiliation and the social and ecological factors which influence them. In some, 
like the Mangaian kopu and the Nukuoro te-haka-sa-aluna, the guiding princi- 
ple seems to be the equal claims of the groups of both parents over the children. 
In others, like the Lozi mishiku and the Onotoa kainga, membership seems 
largely influenced by the availability of resources controlled by the group, 
while affiliation in both Kwakiut! and Bella Coola septs seems best understood 
in terms of motivation provided by the social status system. The number of 
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societies for which these multilinear groups have been well described are still 
too few to permit anything but the most superficial kind of comparison, but 
even if they prove to be rare phenomena, the fact that multilinear descent can 
and does exist sheds light on some of the structural characteristics of unilinear 
groups. 

Concerning bilateral descent and the resulting personal and stem kindreds, 
only the obvious is clear—this type of structure occurs where collective and 
corporate control is absent or minimal. Even though a partial case has been 
made here for studying these seemingly changing and ephemeral kin groups 
from the point of view of continuity, i.e., as stem kindreds, this may in fact 
prove to be misleading and unproductive. But it is obvious that we need more 
detailed analyses of kindred systems and particularly the manner in which 
different degrees of collateral extension and restriction are used as principles 
of organization; the ways in which important individuals and the bilateral kin 
who group around them may constitute the significant kin groups; the func- 
tion of kindreds as networks which bind other groups together; and as reser- 
voirs of kin from which household groups are increased and sustained. 

In framing hypotheses about the evolution of the different kinds of ascrip- 
tion through kinship, the first and third features listed above are of greatest 
relevance. The first question that arises is, what conditions favor the descent 
group as opposed to the personal kindred? That is, under what circumstances 
are bilateral and nonbilateral (unilinear and multilinear) descent most likely to 
occur? Given this answer, the next questions are, what circumstances favor no 
degrees of freedom in ascription (unilinear), some degrees of freedom (multi- 
linear), and complete freedom with varying degrees of collateral restriction 
(bilateral)? Intuitively, the answers seem to lie in the idea that control and 
regulation are greatest over those items which have the highest value. Thus, 
when something has high value or is scarce, its scarcity is insured by greater 
control and fewer degrees of freedom in allocating it, and vice versa. Whether 
or not this is correct could be determined by testing a number of derived hy- 
potheses dealing with such matters as the limitation of resources, population 


density, social class, and bride price. 


NOTES 


' A portion of this paper, entitled “Bilateral Descent and Descent Groups,” was read at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association, December 1957. I am particularly 
indebted to George P. Murdock for his helpful criticisms and valuable suggestions, and also to 
Paul Friedrich and Verne Carroll for their critical reviews of the manuscript. However, the au 
thor takes full responsibility for all statements contained in it. 

2 Cf. Hoebel 1954:46-63; Linton 1936:113-131; Radcliffe-Brown 1935. It is to be noted that 
status by definition refers to a relationship between individuals and groups with respect to a 
single class of objects or persons. An individual’s total participation, then, consists of a collection 
of these statuses (i.e. relationships), each of which may have been assigned by or assumed under 
a different principle or organization. Of particular value here are Hohfeld’s (Hoebel 1954:48) 
four fundamental legal relationships, with which the idea of ascription and exclusion can be 
simultaneously expressed. 

§ Chinnery (n.d. 17-19, 71-73, 78-81) reports a descent system among the peoples around 
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on 


Moewe Haven of the south coast of New Britain in which the male children affiliate with the 
father’s exogamous group and the female children affiliate with the mother’s exogamous group. 
Nimendajé (1939: 21-36) reports that the Apinayé have localized matrilineal moieties, regulating 
sports and names, while marriage is regulated by four exogamous “‘sides”’ or ‘‘parties,” in which 
sons affiliate through their fathers and daughters through their mothers. Wagley and Galvao 
(1948:171) also describe agamous ceremonial moieties and eight preferentially endogamous 
“feast groups” for the Tapirapé. In these latter groups males affiliate through their fathers and 
females through their mothers. These three systems might be termed ‘parallel descent.” 

4 All data on Mangaia from Buck 1934. 

5 All data on the Kwakiutl from Boas 1897, 1920; Drucker 1939; Ford 1941. 

6 All data on the Bella Coola from MclIlwraith 1948. 

7 All data on Samoa from Ember 1958. See also Mead 1930. 

® All data on the New Zealand Maori from Firth 1929. 

® All data on Nukuoro from Eilers 1934:157-318; Kubary 1900. 

10 All data on the Lozi from Gluckman 1951. 

'! This terminology was suggested by Murdock. Cf. his definitions and discussions of “sib”’ 
and “clan” 1949:47-50, 65-78). 

'2 All data on the Ifugao from Barton 1919; 1922; 1930; 1938:1-19; 1949: passim. 

' Barton 1949, Goodenough (1955:75-76, 81) makes nearly the reverse interpretation, 
claiming the Ifugao have descent groups as land-holding groups, while the Kalinga have onl) 
kindreds. Although the present writer feels Goodenough has interpreted incorrectly, the close 
relationship between large kindreds of this kind and septs will be shown in the paragraphs to 
follow. 

4 See note 13. 

% All data on Tonga from Gifford 1929. 
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The Nonunilinear Descent Groups of Samoa! 


MELVIN EMBER 


Yale University 
INTRODUCTION 


ERHAPS as many as one-third of the world’s societies lack unilinear de- 

scent. Yet, nonunilinear descent groups have received very little attention 
from anthropological theorists; consequently, as Murdock (1949:57) has ob- 
served, ‘‘ .. . ethnographers rarely notice their presence and almost never re- 
port their absence.’ This is in spite of the fact that we have much evidence, 
unclassified to be sure, that descent groups are present in many nonunilinear 
societies. 

For example, we know that Samoa lacks unilinear descent groups. But 
there clearly are other kinds of descent group in Samoa which, owing to our 
traditional indifference to such groups, have not been clearly identified in the 
literature. The present paper, which is based upon data I collected in American 
Samoa during 1955-56,’ is designed to fill this gap in the literature. In so doing, 
it seeks to show that the hitherto elusive data on nonunilinear descent groups 
are as amenable to systematic study as the data on unilinear descent groups. 

Traditional classifications of kinship systems cannot help us in identifying 
the descent groups of Samoa since these classifications have dealt primarily 
with unilinear kinship structure. If we are to identify the Samoan descent 
groups so that they might be systematically compared with descent groups 
elsewhere, we must first have a classification which abstracts the major types 
of nonunilinear descent group, preferably in a way which permits their compar- 
ison with unilinear types. 

We are fortunate that a paper by Davenport, which appears in the present 
issue, provides us with such a classification. Surveying the ethnographic litera- 
ture, Davenport finds that nonunilinear descent groups are coordinate in most 
respects with unilinear descent groups. Accordingly, he suggests or implies the 
following typology of nonunilinear kinship structure. Corresponding to the uni- 
linear term “sib,” the term “‘sept’’ is proposed for the nonunilinear descent 
group whose members acknowledge a bond of common descent but are unable 
to trace the actual genealogical connections between individuals (see Murdock 
1949:47 for the definition of a sib). In the sib, the bond of common descent is 
said to reside in the paternal or maternal line; but in the sept, the bond of com- 
mon descent is said to reside in either or both lines. A descent group produced 
by either unilinear or nonunilinear descent is known as a “‘lineage”’ when it in- 
cludes only persons who can actually trace their common relationship through 
a specific series of remembered genealogical links in the given line or lines of 
descent (cf. Murdock 1949:46). Groups intermediate between sibs (or septs) 
and lineages may be called ‘‘sub-sibs” (or “‘sub-septs”). And lastly, the term 
“clan” can still be reserved for the localized segment of a sib (or sept), plus 
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TABLE 1. CORRESPONDENCES BETWEEN UNILINEAR AND 
NONUNILINEAR DESCENT GROUPS 


Unilinear Descent Groups Nonunilinear Descent Groups 
Sib Sept 
Sub-Sib Sub-Sept 
Lineage Lineage 
Clan Clan 


their in-marrying spouses and other dependents (cf. Murdock 1949:68). For 
ease of reference, the correspondences between unilinear and nonunilinear de- 
scent groups are listed in Table 1. 

Given Davenport’s classification of nonunilinear descent groups, we can 
proceed to the identification of the descent groups which structure traditional 
Samoan kinship. Our discussion will be concerned with three structural fea- 
tures of each type of descent group: (1) membership (Who belongs to the 
group?); (2) residential distribution (Where do the members live?); and (3) 
relationship to land (What are the group’s rights to land?). 


THE SAMOAN DESCENT GROUPS 


There are three types of descent group in Samoa, only two of which have 
generic names. They are: (1) the sept or ’aiga sa; (2) the sub-sept or fale(ama; 
and (3) the clan. 

The sept or ’aiga sa includes all those people who acknowledge common 
descent from the founder of the group. It is exogamous since the incest taboo 
is extended to all known relatives. Associated with each sept is a totemic fish 
or fowl and one or more matai titles. The sept takes its name from the senior 
of its matai titles which is named after the founder of the group; for example, 
a given sept named the ’aiga sa Faoa may be defined as the maximal group of 
consanguineal relatives acknowledging descent from the original holder of the 
title Faoa. There is no regular rule of succession to the senior matai title; any- 
one who belongs to the sept may be selected by the members of the sept when 
they assemble to decide on a new title-holder. 

Between 10 and 30 septs are found in a given village; that is, the lands, 
house sites, and titles of all such septs are located in the territory of that vil- 
lage. In a given sept, however, the members also include residents of other vil- 
lages. Moreover, the village members of a given sept do not all live on the 
stretch of house-site land which belongs to the sept; in fact, most of the village 
members of a sept live on house sites and use lands which belong to other septs 
of the village. 

That most of the members of one sept do not live together is due to the fact 
that membership in the village septs is overlapping. A given person may con- 
sider himself a member of up to seven or eight different local septs. In order to 
claim membership in a given sept, a person traces a lineal but not unilinear 
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consanguineal relationship to the present and/or a previous holder of the matai 
title which identifies the sept. A person’s potential affiliations are reduced by 
failure to maintain sept obligations (e.g., contributing food for wedding or 
funeral feasts) and/or by forgetting consanguineal connections. 

Traditionally, cultivable lands and house sites are controlled by the sept as 
a whole, and the authority or pule over such properties is vested in the senior 
title of the group. This authority must not be equated with ownership in the 
Western sense, since sept property cannot be transferred by the senior matai 
without the consent of an assembly of the members of the sept. It is for this 
reason that earlier writers on Samoa spoke of the senior matai as the custodian 
of sept property. 

Although the sept is the kin group which controls cultivable lands and 
house sites, it is the clan which actually uses them. But before we go into ex- 
actly how these properties are divided among the members of the clan, we 
must first identify the sub-sept. 

The sub-sept or faletama includes all those people who acknowledge com- 
mon descent from a brother, son, sister, or daughter of the founder of the sept. 
A sept always has at least two sub-septs (cf. Mead 1930:18, 21). One is the 
“male line’? as Mead describes it; this sub-sept is said to descend from the 
brother or son of the founder of the sept. The second sub-sept always found in 
a sept is the “female line” in Mead’s terms; this sub-sept is said to descend 
from the sister or daughter of the founder of the sept. A village sept may have 
three or four sub-septs, but these always include at least one “‘male line”’ and 
at least one ‘female line.” A sub-sept normally possesses its own matai title; 
when there is such a title, the sub-sept takes its name from it. For example, if 
the title is Palaita, the sub-sept is called the faletama Palaita. But if there is 
no title associated with the sub-sept, it takes its name from the founding 
brother, son, sister, or daughter. As in the case of the senior matai title of the 
sept, there is no regular rule of succession to the matai title of a sub-sept. Any- 
one who belongs to the sub-sept may be selected by the members of the sub- 
sept when they assemble to decide on a new title-holder. 

In a given sub-sept, the members include residents of other villages in ad- 
dition to residents of the home village. And, as in the sept, the village members 
of a sub-sept do not all live on the stretch of house-site land which belongs to 
the sept. That is, membership in the sub-septs of the village, as in the village 
septs, is overlapping. In order to claim membership in a given sub-sept, a per- 
son traces a lineal but not unilinear consanguineal relationship to the present 
and/or a previous holder of the matai title which identifies the sub-sept; or, if 
there is no such title, a person traces his relationship to someone who is ac- 
knowledged to belong to that sub-sept. 

We come now to the clan. This group includes all those members of the 
sept who live on the stretch of house-site land which belongs to the sept. Num- 
bering up to 50 persons (Turner 1861:280), the clan normally comprises at 
least three extended families, all of which are normally headed by matais whose 
titles belong to the sept. One of these titles is the senior one of the sept, and the 
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Sub-Sept Extended Family Clan 


Fic. 1. The structure of the sept. 


other two or more are each associated with a sub-sept of the sept. The nuclear 
families comprising a given extended family of the clan may be affiliated 
through the parent-son relationship (or the parent-daughter if there are no 
sons), or they may all be headed by brothers. In short, the clan comprises a 
number of households the heads of which claim descent from a common an- 
cestor (cf. the definition of a clan in Webster’s dictionary, as quoted in Mur- 
dock 1949:68). 

The cultivable lands and house sites which belong to the sept are divided 
among the members of the clan as follows. One or more particular house sites 
and one or more particular parcels of cultivable land are reserved for the ex- 
tended family which is headed by the holder of the senior matai title. Similarly, 
one or more particular house sites and one or more particular parcels of culti- 
vable land are reserved for each of the other extended families of the clan, 
since they each represent one of the sub-septs of the sept. 

After the holder of the senior matai title dies and a new title-holder is chosen, 
the cultivable lands and house sites which had been used by the extended 
family of the deceased title-holder are given over to the new title-holder’s ex- 
tended family. Similarly, the extended family of the successor to a sub-sept’s 
matai title inherits the use of those house sites and cultivable lands which are 
reserved for that sub-sept. 

In summary, the three types of descent group found in Samoa are differ- 
entiated as follows. The sept is a perpetuating, corporate descent group whose 
members trace a nonunilinear relationship back to the founder of the group. 
The sub-sept is a perpetuating, corporate descent group whose members trace 
a nonunilinear relationship back to a sibling or child of the founder of the sept. 
The clan is a nonperpetuating, noncorporate descent group which is defined by 
the fact that its members live on and use the land of the sept. The clan is not 
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perpetuating in that its membership is subject to periodic replacement; at the 
death of the holder of a matai title which belongs to the sept, the deceased 
man’s extended family is replaced by the extended family of the successor to 
that matai title. Thus, in contrast to the sept and sub-sept, whose members 
live in other villages in addition to the home village, the clan is a residential as 
well as a descent group. Finally, although the sept is the land-owning kin 
group, its cultivable lands and house sites are used by the clan. One of the 
constituent extended families of the clan has usufruct rights over certain house 
sites and cultivable lands because it is headed by the holder of the senior matai 
title of the sept; that is, the land this extended family lives on and uses is re- 
served for the senior matai. Each of the other constituent extended families of 
the clan has usufruct rights over certain house sites and cultivable lands be- 
cause it represents one of the sub-septs of the sept; that is, the land each of 
these extended families lives on and uses is reserved for the sub-sept it repre- 
sents. So that the reader might have a clear picture of how the three types of 
Samoan descent group are related, Figure 1 provides a diagram of the struc- 
ture of the sept. 
CONCLUSION 
The foregoing analysis of the Samoan descent groups does not hold for 
recent times. Although the sept and sub-sept still continue to function to some 
extent as interacting groups, there have been important changes in their resi- 
dential distribution and relationship to land. Moreover, the clan has all but 
disappeared, owing to these changes. A complete account of the postcontact 
changes in Samoan kinship structure, based upon my field study of differential 
culture change in three villages of American Samoa, will be presented in the 
near future. 
NOTES 
! This paper, in substantially the present form, was read at the 57th annual meeting of the 
\merican Anthropological Association in Washington, D. C., November 21, 1958. I am grateful 
to George P. Murdock and Peter J. Wilson for their construciive suggestions. 
2 Field research in American Samoa was conducted between July 1955 and May 1956 under 
the auspices of the Tri-Institutional Pacific Program. 
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The Nonunilineal Descent Group in the Caribbean and 
Central America 
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UMAN social groupings have been classified by various observers in 

many different ways, usually according to the basis upon which individ- 
uals gain membership to the group. One large category consists of groupings 
based upon kinship, and included in it are such institutions as the family, the 
lineage, the clan, the sib, the stock, the kindred, and many others depending 
upon how the scientist wishes to define his terms. 

In this paper I wish to discuss a type of kinship grouping which has hith- 
erto received little attention from anthropologists. Its characteristics place it 
outside any grouping listed above, though it has at times been confused with 
the kindred. Goodenough (1955:72) has pointed out that two distinct defini- 
tions of the kindred have previously appeared in the literature. In one, the kin- 
dred is seen as a group of people tracing their kinship connections laterally to a 
common relative. In the other, the members of the group trace descent lineally 
from a common ancestor. This latter group differs from such unilineal descent 
groups as the lineage and the clan by the fact that members trace their descent 
through both males and females; i.e., through either a male or a female in any 
given generation. Because of this characteristic, the group may be referred to 
as a nonunilineal descent group. 

Former references to this type of kinship grouping are few and, for the 
most part, brief. Radcliffe-Brown seems to be referring to it when he discusses 
“stocks” among the ancient Teutonic peoples (1950:16). In that system a 
stock was composed of the descendents, counted through any line, of one of 
Ego’s four pairs of great-grandparents. Ego would thus belong to four distinct 
stocks. We are told nothing more of the structure and functioning of such 
groups, nor whether they served in any way as corporate bodies. 

Goodenough (1955) presented a fairly extensive discussion of the nonuni- 
lineal descent group in certain Polynesian social organizations.' He pointed out 
that some element other than descent must restrict and define the actual mem- 
bership of each group. An individual may belong to as many such descent 
groups as he has ancestors, and without some other determining element such 
groups could never function as discrete or corporate units in a society. Good- 
enough (1955:72) has suggested several ways of restricting membership which 
are used in various parts of Polynesia. These include restriction to (1) persons 
possessing certain land rights, (2) persons born in a particular area, and (3 
persons who choose to reside in a given area. 

I shall now describe the nonunilineal descent group among the Black Carib 
of Central America. As in most other contemporary Caribbean societies, the 
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Caribs have a bilateral system of reckoning descent with a strong emphasis on 
the maternal side. Affinal ties tend to be weak and unstable in comparison with 
consanguineal relationships. All children, regardless of sex or birth order, in- 
herit equally from both parents, although favoritism, the child’s behavior, and 
certain other factors may affect the actual distribution of property. 

Since most marriages are sanctioned only by the Carib ingroup and not by 
the church and state, legitimacy is based upon whether or not the progenitor 
publicly recognizes the child as his own. All legitimate children in this sense 
have a theoretical right to share in their deceased father’s property, regardless 
of whether or not he continued living with their mother after their birth. Simi- 
larly, all children of a given woman, regardless of their paternity, have a right 
to share in her inheritable property. An exception here is in the case of marri- 
ages legalized by the state. Children of such unions tend to be favored above 
so-called ‘‘outside”’ children, but relatively few marriages fall into this cate- 
gory. 

Inheritable property includes money, residence sites in town, buildings, 
tools, and in some cases, cultivable land. Since all children theoretically have a 
right to inherit a part of this, there must be some method of limiting the num- 
ber of actual inheritors in each generation in order to prevent ultimate disper- 
sion of property into unusable portions. 

Among the Carib the nonunilineal descent group is composed of a group of 
persons descended from one common ancestor who ultimately share in the 
inheritable property of a given individual. In practice usually not all children 
inherit equally from both mother and father. A child whose parents have sepa- 
rated usually remains with his mother, and he is often completely estranged 
from his father and the latter’s relatives. In this case he will probably not even 
attempt to claim a portion of his father’s estate, nor will he be likely to claim a 
share from his father’s parents in the event that his father dies before they do. 
If he stands by his mother throughout her lifetime, caring for her and contrib- 
uting financially to her maintenance, he will undoubtedly inherit a goodly 
share of her property, and the same is true for female children. As a result, 
residence after marriage is quite often duolocal, each partner remaining with 
his or her consanguineal relatives.” 

Sometimes a mother makes a real effort to remain on friendly terms with a 
former husband’s relatives for the sake of her child. She will take the child to 
visit them on Sundays and holidays, sometimes leaving him there for a visit of 
several days or weeks. Significantly enough, godparents are often chosen from 
among the father’s close kin, and this would serve to reinforce bonds which 
might otherwise become weakened after divorce. If a child grows up spending 
considerable time with his father’s people, doing services for them, attending 
their ancestor rites, and so on, he stands a good chance of claiming his theo- 
retical right to share in his father’s property. Of course, the amount of property 
which a man will presumably leave may influence a mother’s attempt to keep 
her child on good terms with his patrirelatives. Since a man may not have ac- 
cumulated property at the time he sires children, his parents’ financial status 
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becomes important, since a child may claim property from them as well. It is 
common to find children living with grandparents on either side even though 
the person who forms the connecting link (i.e., the child’s mother or father 
has little to do with his own parent. 

Through these mechanisms a person has access to inheritable property 
through a number of sources, though ultimately they stem either from his 
father or his mother. Not all sources will prove equally profitable. During his 
lifetime, a Carib will endeavor to keep certain avenues of inheritance open for 
himself and his children through participation in various nonunilineal descent 
groups. Some individuals, by isolating themselves completely from Carib so- 
ciety, lose their position in all such groups and therefore all rights to inherit- 
able property. Usually these are persons who have succeeded financially in the 
non-Carib world and who have preferred to remain there, but some send 
money home to relatives and eventually return to the Carib community to 
settle. In this case they will probably retain their position in one or more non- 
unilineal descent groups, and will be able to substantiate some of their claims 
for property. The fact that many persons never return seems to be essential to 
the working of the system, for it is in this way that extra inheritors are sloughed 
off in each generation. The system also has great advantages in regulating the 
distribution of property in spite of differences in numbers of children born to 
different parents. For example, if a man has such a large number of children 
that an equal division of property would be beneficial to none, some of these 
children may attempt to strengthen their relationships with other segments of 
their kindred, in the hope of sharing in an inheritance which need not be split 
so Many Ways. 

Among the Carib the nonunilineal descent group is supported and rein- 
forced in its solidarity by a type of ancestor worship previously described by 
Taylor (1951). The gudbida is that group of ancestors to whom an individual 
owes respect, whom he fears, and whom he must placate. When a person dies 
it is believed that his soul is constantly in need of attention from those of his 
relatives still living. He may need food, a bath, rum, or a dance in his honor. 
If these are not provided periodically by his living kin, and if he is ignored 
even after requesting them (through dreams), he is likely to visit misfortunes, 
sickness, or even death upon those with whom he is displeased. However, 
the dead seem to bother only lineal descendents and seldom interfere beyond 
their fourth-generation descendents. Those most recently dead are most 
to be feared, especially by their closest living relatives. It is fairly common 
for individuals to live long enough to count great-grandchildren during 
their lifetimes, and relatives whom one has known personally are feared more 
strongly. On the other hand, people sometimes threaten to ‘bother’ the next 
generation, still unborn. Therefore, an individual generally includes relatives 
up to and including the fourth ascending generation, counted through both 
males and females, in his own gubida. Collaterals and members of one’s own 
and descending generations are excluded. 

At irregular intervals ceremonies of different types are held in honor of a 
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dead person. Theoretically, all lineal descendents of the honored one are sup- 
posed to attend the ritual, regardless of how far they must travel to reach it. 
Actually, only some of the descendents attend, in spite of the fact that the 
belief system teaches that horrible misfortunes may befall members who do 
not appear. A Carib will rationalize his nonattendance at some rituals by stat- 
ing that he simply does not fear that particular ancestor. It may readily be 
seen that an individual will have many ancestors to whom he owes ritual at- 
tendance. The fact that he attends some and not others through fear is a suffi- 
cient psychological explanation for the behavior of any individual Carib, but 
it is not adequate as a sociological explanation of the phenomenon. For this it 
seems necessary to consider the customary behavior patterns in relation to the 
social grouping brought together by the ancestor ceremonies. An individual 
learns to think of the persons at each ceremonial in terms of their mutual al- 
legiance to the ancestor being honored. The actual persons present will vary at 
each gathering. From the point of view of any living person, they will be drawn 
from only a portion of his living kindred. In the case of the Carib, the same 
element which serves to restrict and define the nonunilineal descent group also 
determines which ancestor rites an individual makes an effort to attend. These 
behavior patterns can thus be viewed as part of the total system of inheritance. 

The nonunilineal descent group has apparently not been recognized as such 
by workers in the Caribbean or Central American areas. However, there is 
good evidence that it does exist there in at least some societies other than 
Carib. Edith Clarke (1953) describes a system in Jamaica which includes many 
of the elements mentioned above and which appears to create corporate groups 
composed of persons descended through any line from one common ancestor. 
Clarke’s is only one of several studies which point out the ever increasing land 
shortage in certain Jamaican peasant areas and which link this situation to 
such social facts as the tremendous rate of internal and external migration, the 
fragility of the marriage tie, and the degree of so-called family disorganization 
(Huggins 1953; Poole 1951). Such studies stress the fact that plots of land are 
inherited by “‘all the children,” regardless of sex or birth order, though in fact 
a will may often favor a particular son or daughter who has remained on the 
land to care for the parents until they die. ‘All the children” may include de- 
scendents of both or of one parent only. It may also include siblings or lateral 
kin on the relevant side (Clarke 1953:83). In any case, the typical residential 
group on a plot of land is a group of persons descended from a common an- 
cestor who have inherited the land in common from either their mother or 
their father. This group of kindred together provide the tax money and share 
in the benefits of the land (Clarke 1953:98). In spite of her observation that 
residence on the land is not an important factor in determining rights of inher- 
itance, Clarke says, “. . . the fear of the sisters that, if they do not occupy and 
use the home, their brother may attempt and even succeed in establishing in- 
dividual ownership, has its result in their separation from the several fathers 
of their children” (1953:105). 

She also notes that a child may inherit rights to land in two areas—that of 
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the mother and that of the father. In this case the inheritor will generally exert 
his rights in only one area. Finally, since much of the land in Jamaica is not 
very productive, and since many of the plots are useless for anything other 
than house sites and small gardens, many young people migrate permanently 
to Kingston or even to areas outside Jamaica. Though theoretically these chil- 
dren may in the future return and claim their share of land, they may find 
great opposition to such a claim from their siblings who have remained at 
home. 

Clarke does not note the presence of any ritual means of increasing the 
solidarity of such descent groups such as the ancestor rites among the Carib, 
but it is possible that further work might discover some such institution. 
Simpson (1952:149) notes that in Haiti the strength of the extended family is 
increased by joint sponsoring of vodun ceremonies. This statement is coupled 
with others regarding usage of ‘‘family land,” and cooperation among family 
members at weddings, funerals, and the like. Unfortunately, the exact composi- 
tion of the extended family in this case is not entirely clear. 

It seems possible that the existence of the nonunilineal descent group has 
been overlooked by workers in this part of the world due to unfamiliarity with 
the concept. The effect of this method of reckoning descent and determining 
inheritance rights is to produce more than one descent group in which an in- 
dividual may claim membership. A variety of circumstances unique to the life 
history of each individual will determine with which one he ultimately cooper- 
ates. He may also move from one group to another during the course of his 
lifetime. I suggest that investigators in the Americas look for such descent 
groups in societies with bilateral kindreds where land pressure is great enough 
to cause competition among theoretical inheritors. In such cases this system 
provides a mechanism to restrict the division of land in the absence of unilin- 
eality, primogeniture, or ultimogeniture. 


NOTES 

' Further material regarding this type of kinship grouping in Polynesia may be found in 
Sahlins, 1958. 

2 Patterns of marriage, family and household organization among the Black Carib have been 
described extensively in Solien 1958. 

* This paper was read before the 33rd International Congress of Americanists in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, July, 1958. Fieldwork upon which it is based was conducted among the Black Carib 
in Guatemala, Honduras, and British Honduras from July, 1956 to July, 1957. Thanks are due the 
Henry L. and Grace Doherty Foundation and the University of Michigan Department of Anthro 
pology for grants which made the work possible. 
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Research on Primate Behavior in Japan 


JOHN E. FRISCH 


University of Chicag: 


URING a seminar’ on primate behavior held in the Anthropology De- 

partment of the University of Chicago, I discovered that there were a 
number of papers and even some books and a journal published on the subject 
in Japanese. At first I contented myself with translating and with talking to 
the other members of the seminar, but it soon became apparent that this was 
not enough. All members of the seminar asked for a document describing the 
Japan Monkey Center® and the research being carried on there. The follow- 
ing article attempts to make a small part of this rich material available to 
anthropologists who do not read Japanese. 

The Japanese monkeys (Macaca fuscata) have long been known the world 
over as the ‘“‘see no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil’? monkeys of Buddhist 
teaching. They may soon become even more famous, at least among primatolo- 
gists and anthropologists, as the primates whose behavior has been most closely 
studied by man. For the last ten years, Japanese primatologists and ecologists 
have been conducting intensive research on the life of populations of wild 
monkeys inhabiting their islands. The fieldwork, organized on a scale without 
precedent in the study of primate behavior, has begun to bear fruit. 

Since all of the material published so far is in Japanese, it seems worth- 
while to provide a short survey of the studies already completed or currently 
in progress. After a brief description of the nature and objectives of the re- 
search group, I shall analyze some of the contributions that hold possible sig- 
nificance for anthropology. 

THE “JAPAN MONKEY CENTER” 

Shortly after the war, Kyoto University saw the foundation of a Primate 
Research Group under the direction of Professor Denzaburo Miyadi and Dr. 
Kinji Imanishi. The group’s chief interest revolved around studies in ecology 
and social behavior. A few years later, an Experimental Animal Research Com- 
mittee was formed at Tokyo University, whose main concern was the experi- 
mental use of monkeys for medical research. Cooperation developed between 
the two groups and eventually, in 1956, brought about the formation of the 
Japan Monkey Center. This organization includes at present 15 researchers, 
and its officially published objectives are: 

(1) To foster team-research on primates. 

(2) To study intensively the ecology and social structure of populations of Macaca 
fuscata still living in Japan, and to work out methods for the conservation and 
propagation of these populations. 

(3) To establish and operate, in cooperation with several universities, a primate 


laboratory and to centralize the data obtained by students in these universities. 
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(4) To establish breeding colonies of Japanese monkeys, with a view to supplying 
the growing demand for experimental animals. 

(5) To open a primate zoo as a means of studying problems connected with human 
origins. 

(6) To publish books and journals on the study of primates. 


In short, the Japan Monkey Center aims at providing a meeting place 
for all the scientific disciplines that can contribute to a better understanding 
of the nature and evolution of primates. This ambitious program, bringing to- 
gether many fields of knowledge, has often been the dream of students of pri- 
mate and human evolution. In spite of the limited financial resources at their 
disposal, Japanese primatologists are trying hard to make the dream come 
true. The following survey will give some idea of the work accomplished so far 
and of the promise it holds for the future of primate research. 


TAKASAKIYAMA, A PIONEER STUDY 


The total population of Japanese monkeys, estimated at about 50,000, 
ranges from the southernmost islands off the coast of Kyushu to the north tip 
of Honshu, which is also the northern limit of nonhuman primates the world 
over. Among the 20 or so free-ranging groups which have been studied by the 
members of the Japan Monkey Center, the story of the work done in the 
group of Takasakiyama offers perhaps the best introduction to the nature of 
these group studies and their potentialities. 

Takasakiyama is a small, steep mountain on the northeast coast of Kyushu, 
lying between the cities of Beppu and Oita. On the boulder-covered slope, 
facing the sea, grows a thick vegetation of evergreen and deciduous trees. 
There, for many centuries, a group of monkeys has made its home. The group 
lives in a small continental island, bounded on the north by the sea, on the 
south by the ridge along the summit of the mountain, on the east and the west 
by villages and fields. No monkey of the group has ever been seen outside this 
“island.” 

In 1948, members of the Primate Research Group undertook a systematic 
study of the colony—the first of its kind in Japan. This study, as described in a 
book written by Junichiro Itani, consisted of two main steps. First he studied 
the life of the group under unaltered conditions, as it had been living for 
centuries. Four periods of observation, spread over one year, were con- 
ducted in the traditional way, familiar to the readers of C. R. Carpenter’s 
monographs on the gibbons and howler monkeys. The story of the progressive 
discovery of the group has been told in a vivid way—day by day and even 
hour by hour. The relatively restricted area, plus the skill of the investigators, 
allowed observations of an unusual accuracy and completeness, such as 
monthly foraging patterns, food preferences, favorite sleeping or napping 
places, travel itineraries, order of march of the group in movement, and so on. 
Although interesting enough for the student of primate behavior, these ob- 
servations were only a preparation for the second stage of the study. The latter, 
which manifested a completely fresh approach, yielded a wealth of information 
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heretofore unavailable concerning the study of primates in their natural habi- 
tat. We will have to limit ourselves to a few samples of the data thus collected. 

Nestled against the slope of the mountain, just above a few scattered farm- 
houses and at the edge of the forest, a Buddhist temple had been built some 25 
years ago. The precincts of the temple formed a well delimited area which had 
been converted into a feeding ground. There, sweet potatoes were periodically 
scattered about. Little by little, the group came to make this feeding area the 
center of its daily activities. The whole process of “‘provisioning,”’ as it is called 
by the Japan Monkey Center researchers, took about four months to com- 
plete. 
The presence of the group around this restricted area for long periods of 
time made it possible for students to observe at close range various behavioral 
phenomena not easily seen in the forest. It is Itani’s belief that the social struc- 
ture of the group and the respective functions of each class of animals within 
the group, of which we shall speak in a moment, were not essentially modified 
by the provisioning. In this connection it should be emphasized that it is not 
unusual for the whole group to stay away from the feeding place for several 
days at a time, particularly during those seasons when natural food is abun- 
dant. 

INDIVIDUAL IDENTIFICATION 

The first task was that of identifying all or most of the animals, at least the 
adults. This was done by carefully recording such peculiarities as the pattern 
of hair on the head, spots under the eyes, and by becoming familiar with the 
general appearance of the body. To the trained observer, each animal could 
soon be identified from any one aspect. A name was given to all the fully adult 
males in the group. 

On physical grounds only, the group fell into the following categories: 16 
adult males with strong and large bodies and well developed red testicles; about 
20 subadult males not yet fully mature sexually; about 30 male juveniles; 60 
adult females, 30 about to have their first child; 30 female juveniles; and 30 
children. 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

It was soon discovered that the pattern in which the group settled around 
the feeding area also provided criteria for class distinctions, and that these 
categories coincided largely with the biological distinctions just outlined. 

When the whole group was present in or around the temple precincts, the 
feeding ground (1.e., the center) was occupied almost exclusively by females, 
juveniles, and children of both sexes. Some large males would also be found 
among them. Recorded observations, on the basis of the previous individual 
identification, showed that only six among the 16 adult males, by and large 
the strongest animals, had free access to the central area and formed the nu- 
cleus of the group. The other ten adult males, and the subadult males as well, 
were seen sitting in the trees or on the rocks surrounding the feeding ground. 
Adult males were situated nearer to the center, while the subadults would 
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play or sit at the periphery. Children and juveniles circulated freely within the 
entire range of the group. Two adult males did not have any contacts with the 
group and were listed as “‘solitaries.”’ 

This concentric grouping pattern was found to be very stable throughout 
the day, and it permitted distinction between dominant and subdominant 
males on the basis of their admission or exclusion from the central feeding area. 

The same pattern could again be observed in the order followed by the 
group when leaving the feeding ground in the evening. Dominant males left 
first, accompanied by a few females and their children. After making sure that 
the last dominant males had retired, the subdominant males would enter the 
ground and become in turn the nucleus of the group of females and children 
that were still present. They took the same role played before by the domi- 
nant males: disciplining the area, settling the quarrels, protecting the group 
against intruders. Soon, however, females and children started retiring to the 
forest in numbers. Only when most of them were gone would the subadult 
males who had been standing at the edge of the feeding ground now enter it, 
and, at this moment, the subdominant males, far from driving the subadults 
away, would cooperate with them in chasing off the few remaining females. 
The group that was now left was made exclusively of males: subdominant, 
subadult, and any juveniles still there. Soon the subdominant males would 
leave, apparently on the urge to follow the group to its sleeping place. A few 
subadults and juveniles might remain on the ground for some time, but the 
group had now lost its nucleus. After all animals had retired, one or the other 
of the solitaries could be seen entering the ground and feeding at leisure on 
whatever food was left. The reverse order was observed in the morning, as the 
group came down to the temple precincts. 

The information thus obtained on the grouping pattern threw much light 
on observations made during the first stage of the study. It had been noticed, 
for instance, that the long procession formed by the group when moving from 
one place to another presented a regular sequence: the first third consisted of 
middle-sized animals, apparently the subadult males; the second third com- 
prised large males and females, many of them carrying children, with quite a 
few juveniles mixed with them; the last third was made up of many small ani- 
mals, juveniles probably, and the rear-guard consisted again of middle-sized 
subadult males. Reproduced on a line, this was the exact counterpart of the 
concentric feeding pattern, and at the same time gave confirmation of the 
function of the subdominant and subadult males in the life of the group. 

These observations thus suggested that the social structure of the group 
was based not only on a single rank order where each member of the group 
occupied its degree, but that it rested on a system of classes, each one giving 
to the animal a definite status recognized by all other members and including 
functions and privileges. 

The dominant males insured the peace and the good order among the fe- 
males and their young feeding in the central area. They prevented any sub- 
dominant male from entering this area, thus preserving the distinction between 
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center and periphery. The subdominant males cooperated with the dominant 
males in policing the group, punishing the offenders by chasing and biting 
them; they also cooperated with the subadults in defending the group against 
outside enemies. The subadult males, placed around the group, were often 
seen perched in trees, watching for oncoming danger. They still spent much 
time playing, but their play was a rough kind and seemed to have an important 
role in determing the future rank order. 

The group’s social structure, if that term may be used, is sketched ai 
length here because of the degree to which it seems to determine other types of 
behavior in the life of the group. Of these we can only enumerate a few. 

PRESENTING AND MOUNTING 

This attitude is one in which one adult or subadult male takes the position 
of the mating female while the mounting animal takes the copulatory position 
of the male. Repeated observations lead one to believe that this behavior is not 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of a sexual urge but rather with the 
expression of dominance. An adult male, for instance, had broken the rules of 
subordination by taking a tangerine which belonged by right to an animal of 
higher rank. The offender fled but, unable to escape, he apparently chose to 
surrender and did so by assuming the attitude of receptivity of the female. 
The higher-rank male at once mounted the offender, and the whole incident 
was closed. Many similar cases have been recorded. It has also been observed 
that, early in the morning, when the dominant males come down to the feeding 
place, the animals of lower rank are briefly mounted by the animals of higher 
rank. The mounting is made so rapidly that it amounts to little more than a 
salutation. Apparently this behavior serves constantly to re-emphasize the 
rank order and to make the whole group recognize and support the dominance 
hierarchy. 

ACCULTURATION 

Visitors to the zoos in Japan love to throw caramels to the monkeys, and 
the latter have long since learned to unwrap the caramels and eat them—to 
the great joy of their admirers. Visitors to Takasakiyama did the same, not 
realizing that these monkeys had never found caramels in their woods. The 
first response was of course negative. Eventually some monkey children picked 
up the caramel-eating habit and passed it on to their playmates. From the 
children the habit spread first to the mothers, then later to the dominant males 
who, in Takasakiyama, act as baby-sitters for the one-year-old children when 
the mother is about to have her next child. The last ones to pick up the habit 
were the subadult males, who are furthest removed from and without contacts 
with the members of the center. It thus happened that the pattern of accultura- 
tion closely followed the group’s social structure. The whole process was no- 
ticeably slow: three years after its inception the habit had not yet reached 
some of the subadult males. 

An altogether different case confirms the importance of the social structure 
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in determining the rate and pattern of what we may call “acculturation.” In 
Minootani, a valley near Osaka, Nasio, the leader of the group, was considered 
to have had an experience of feeding on wheat during a period of absence from 
the group. For, when wheat was made available to the group, Nasio picked 
up the habit at once. The adult females of higher rank, situated in the central 
part of the group and taking a strong interest in the actions of the dominant 
male, acquired the habit almost at once and passed it on to their children. 
Adult females of lower rank, living at the periphery of the group, and taking 
little interest in the dominant male, picked up the habit only much later and 
then from their children who themselves had received it from their playmates. 
In this case the whole process of acculturation started at the top of the social 
structure and took less than two days to complete. It is true that the small 
size of the population, when compared to that of Takasakiyama, may be 
partly responsible for the speed of the process. 


GROOMING 


In an interesting study of grooming behavior, an independent investigator? 
Yoshio Furuya, found that the social structure which Itani had established 
for the Takasakiyama group, was reflected in the pattern of grooming relation- 
ships. As a subadult, a male grooms infants, but, when his status rises to sub- 
dominant or dominant animal, he starts grooming females. By and large, 
dominant males enter into grooming relationships, either mutual or unilateral, 
with females much more frequently than do subdominant males. The first- 
rank dominant male alone totals as many cases of grooming as the other five 
dominant males taken together. Further, each of the two top dominant males 
seems to have one female entering into grooming relationship only with him. 
This is not seen in the other males. Since the period of observation coincided 
with the mating period (December-January), it is likely that these differences 
in grooming preferences are somehow related to mating behavior itself. This 
suggests, then, a close correlation between social structure and mating pat- 
terns. 

It should be clear that the purpose of the present survey is merely to give 
some idea of the kind of research actually in progress at Takasakiyama and to 
suggest the numerous possibilities it opens for the future. To justify most of the 
statements made above would call for much more detailed evidence than can 
be given here. These details can be found, at least in part, in the books and 


monographs listed at the end of this article. 


TAKASAKIYAMA AND OTHER GROUPS 


The first question that comes to mind after reading the reports published 
on this pilot colony is: how representative of Japanese monkeys in general is 
the Takasakiyama group? It is true that the social structure described by 
Itani in his book appears tighter, more complex, and more stable than those of 
other groups of closely related species (Macaca mulatta in Santiago Island, off 
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the coast of Puerto Rico, for instance). Is it not possible that this group is an 
exception even in Japan? Or is such a tight social structure common to all 
populations of Japanese monkeys? How does the Takasakiyama group com- 
pare with other groups? 

Fortunately, the research conducted by the Japan Monkey Center dur- 
ing the last ten years affords the beginning of an answer to that important 
question. About 20 populations, scattered all over Japan, are now the object of 
studies similar to those carried out in Takasakiyama. Although the compara- 
tive material is only beginning to be gathered, it is already clear that the inter- 
group Variations are many. Since these may have a bearing on the controversial 
question of the existence of a “‘protoculture,”’ some of the most striking differ- 
ences may be mentioned. 

Some groups seem to leave very little freedom to the individual. Takasaki- 
yama is one of these: each animal has his place determined within the group, 
which he cannot leave with impunity. Other populations show much less cohe- 
sion and many animals are seen to act and move much more freely. In one case 
at least, the subadult males form a band and may leave the group, sometimes 
for several weeks. 

The intragroup tension likewise varies widely from colony to colony. In 
some places, such as the Minootani ‘“‘A” group, when food is thrown into a 
limited space, as many monkeys will gather there as the space will hold with 
much crowding together. In other groups the density is much less. It is smallest 
of all in Takasakiyama. 

This lack of group density, with greater distances between the animals, 
may be correlated with the frequency of attacks within the group. In Taka- 
sakiyama, for instance, there are times when almost all the females bear 
wounds. In the Minootani group ‘‘A,” it is very difficult to find a single 
wounded female. In Takasakiyama, vicious attacks frequently seem to aim at 
‘making an example” of an offender, rather than at simply punishing. In 
Minootani the attack is always limited to a demonstration with social signifi- 
cance but without any actual biting. 

Where intragroup tension runs high and individual freedom is small, the 
processes of acculturation usually seem to take more time than elsewhere. In 
groups with low tension and great individual freedom the ‘“‘provisioning”’ took 
at most a week, whereas in Takasakiyama and Koshima, four months passed 
before the group became used to its new pattern of feeding. In one extreme 
case, the acculturation has not yet taken place after a year and a half. There 
the monkeys frequently came down a hill in order to plunder the kaki-trees. 
Although pieces of fruit had been thrown on the slope they had to run over, 
the monkeys simply disregarded this fruit and went to eat the fruit still on the 
trees. The caramel-eating habit is another instance: it had spread to the entire 
group of Minootani within two months. In Takasakiyama, three and a half 
years after the first children started eating caramels, the process was not yet 


complete. 
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Some groups show what we would call a greater degree of ‘sexual toler- 
ance.”’ In the Minootani group “B,” a female, in spite of her habitual associa- 
tion with a high-ranking male, is allowed to approach a male of lower rank 
under the eyes of the upper-rank and will not be attacked. On the contrary, in 
tightly knit groups such as the Takasakiyama and Koshima, if a high-ranking 
male discovers that a female has enticed a lower-rank male outside of the 
group and mated with him, her punishment is severe, while the lower-rank 
male is merely stared at and takes to flight. 

Examples of intragroup variation are not limited to social behavior. The 
foraging patterns may also differ markedly. In Takasakiyama, regular short 
itineraries, varying with the season, radiate around one center considered to 
be the basis of operation for the group. In Arashiyama, the territory changes 
with the season. In Shodoshima, group I, the group may progress in a zig-zag 
manner during one month without ever crossing its previous trail. It is likely 
that each group has its own foraging pattern transmitted from generation to 
generation. 

Although a complete food list, with indications of food abundance and food 
preferences, has been established only for Takasakiyama, it is already possible 
to point to some significant differences between groups. Some do not know how 
to eat eggs; others are very fond of them. In one group, only the adults above 
20 years of age know how to eat them—a possible reflection of the progressive 
disappearance of birds, we are told. 

Over 30 distinct cries have been identified and related to specific situations. 
The “meaning” of many cries in terms of group response to them has been 
tested by replaying in the middle of the group tapes recorded during previous 
observations. Furthermore, a detailed comparison between the cries heard in 
two well known colonies has been published. Here, as with the other behavioral 
items mentioned above, the general impression is that of a basic similarity 
underlying a multitude of smaller group differences. Many workers stress that 
it is too early to attempt to correlate these variations, but suggest that peculi- 
arities of the environment and the size and composition of each group may 
account for much of the observed differences. Another important factor is con- 
sidered to be the almost total isolation of each group. The action of man has 
been largely responsible for physically separating the populations from one 
another, but even where several groups live in contiguous territories, the inter- 
group relations are practically nonexistent. Encounters between distinct 
groups are extremely rare, and even when they occur both groups keep at a 
safe distance from each other. 

While gathering more detailed observations on groups which are as yet not 
well known, the researchers of the Japan Monkey Center place much hope 
in the study of the historical development of the groups under their super- 
vision. In some of these groups each animal has its own file in which even the 
smallest incidents of life at the feeding place are recorded. Here again, it is still 
too early to make any statement on the rate or pattern of social change in a 
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population. What we know of Takasakiyama goes to show that a social struc- 
ture may indeed be subject to change. In this particular group the population 
has increased from 160 in 1952 to nearly 600 in 1958. Yet, the number of domi- 
nant males has decreased from six to four, all of them being more than 20 
years old, and the number of subdominant males is still ten. Under these 
circumstances the subdominant males have become restive. The subadult 
males, on their side, have grown more numerous while the opportunities for 
them to fulfil their role have diminished. The good order of the group seems 
to have suffered from this pressure. Some subadult males are reported to have 
simply left the group. A few subdominant animals have tried to make their 
way into the dominant class, but so far without success. For the first time we 
are able to observe at close range how an animal society subjected to changed 


living conditions and population pressure reacts. 


OTHER STUDIES 

This close-range study of wild-monkey populations, made possible by 
painstaking provisioning, so far forms the most significant contribution of the 
Japan Monkey Center to primate research. However, the work of the Cen- 
ter is far from being limited to these ecological and sociological interests. Two 
breeding colonies have been created. In one case a natural population was 
captured in its entirety and released on a small island. The other group was 
artificially formed with monkeys captured one by one in Yakushima. The 
integration of the new group was achieved in captivity by a method which 
allowed researchers to observe some of the mechanics of group formation. 
Subsequently, the newly formed group was released on a mountain just behind 
the buildings of the Japan Monkey Center. Would the group stay together? 
If it did, would it come back to the feeding place it had become accustomed to 
during captivity? To both of these questions that concerned the workers at the 
time of the release, the answer was yes.* The method devised in order to trans- 
form a heterogeneous population into an integrated group had proved success- 
ful. 

Last year, members of the Center organized two field trips, one to central 
Africa and the other to South-East Asia. Their objective was twofold: first, to 
examine how primate ecology and social behavior may be studied in these 
regions and to see to what extent the method of provisioning, so successful in 
Japan, could be used in a different environment; secondly, to make contacts 
looking to the importation of several primate species to Japan, either for trans- 
plantation in Japanese islands or for building up the primate zoo, which is one 
of the objectives of the Center. 

Already three gibbons, 18 crab-eating macaques and six red-faced monkeys 
have been released on one of the numerous uninhabited islets scattered along 
the shore of Japan. 

Although the Center itself has some equipment for physiological and ana- 
tomical research, most of the laboratory work, especially that connected with 
medicine, is carried out at the various universities connected with the Center. 
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The results of these studies are collected and made available to all students at 
the Center. 

The first issue of a journal of primatology, Primates, appeared in 1957. 
Financial difficulties have apparently delayed publication of the next issue, 
which has not yet reached us. It has been announced that, thanks to a grant of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, the third and fourth issues would be published 
entirely in English. It is hoped that this will constitute the first step in creating 
an international organ for studies in primatology. 

If the scientific quarterly has suffered from initial difficulties, the same is 
not true of a lighter magazine, Monkey, addressed to a high-school public. This 
publication, which has already reached its thirteenth number, maintains a 
surprisingly high standard. Much of the data concerning the development of 
the supervised colonies can in fact be found only in this high-school magazine. 
Excellent photographs, in the best Japanese tradition, illustrate the articles. 
Nobody should therefore be surprised if the coming years see the number of 
primatologists increase among Japanese students. 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE JAPAN MONKEY CENTER 

The research initiated and pursued by the Japan Monkey Center is far 
from being the first systematic study of nonhuman primate behavior. The 
director of the Center, one of the chief initiators of the research team, Kenji 
Imanishi, stresses repeatedly all that he owes to the work of C. R. Carpenter. 
However, the Japanese studies present three altogether original features: 

(1) They are based on the individual identification of all members of the 
group. This makes possible the determination of both rank-order and status. 
Many events of the daily social life become observable and understandable 
only as we are able to follow the individual behavior of at least each dominant 
figure of the group. This is even truer when it comes to recording the altera- 
tions in rank-order or status that result from interindividual relationships, a 
type of phenomenon we have not discussed in this survey but which forms one 
of the main interests of the current research in Takasakiyama. 

(2) A large number of colonies, all comprised of the same animal species, 
are being observed simultaneously. The data, brought together at the Center 
and placed at the disposal of all students, for the first time allow an evaluation 
of the range of variations existing in the behavior of a single primate species. 
What is already known of the intergroup differences invites great prudence 
before any premature generalization about “primate” or ‘“‘monkey”’ or even 
‘‘Japanese-monkey” behavior are made. Even within the bounds of a single 
subspecies there may be significant differences from group to group. It is not 
possible to study one group and then set out to write a book about *‘Japanese 
monkeys.”’ 

(3) Finally, it is the intention of the Japan Monkey Center to follow 
closely the developments occurring in each supervised group. A follow-up 
study on Takasakiyama was published last year by an independent investi- 
gator, Hiroki Mizuhara. Apart from providing a valuable test of the accuracy 
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of Itani’s view of the group, it presents a picture of what might be called a proc- 
ess of ‘social change”’ in a fast-growing population. For the first time, non- 
human primate groups have found their historians. 


APPRAISAL 

Promising as they are, the studies of the Japan Monkey Center do raise 
a number of questions. One of the more important concerns the methodology. 
Do we know exactly what we are doing when we set out to provide abundant 
food to a previously foraging group? S. L. Washburn, during his observations 
on a group of baboons in Africa, noticed that giving plenty of food resulted in 
stopping many of the play activities. This is perhaps without serious conse- 
quences for the total behavior of the group, but there remains this question: 
are not some items of social behavior modified or suppressed, or perhaps in- 
tensified, by the new situation created by provisioning? 

The danger of biased observations becomes even more acute because, once 
many places for feeding have been set up, the temptation grows strong for the 
field worker to neglect the physically exhausting, time-consuming, and often 
unrewarding study of groups still living in unaltered conditions. Yet control 
studies of nonprovisioned groups are badly needed if we want to make sure that 
the behavior has not been or will not be substantially altered by what is, in 
fact, a semidomestication. It may even be necessary to check whether, within 
one and the same provisioned group, the behavior back in the woods is identi- 
cal with that observed on the feeding ground. 

It must be said in all fairness to the workers of the Japan Monkey Center 
that they are conscious of these problems. Sparse financial resources have been 
partly responsible for the widespread use of the provisioning method. Feeding 
grounds where the whole group appears almost daily have become a powerful 
attraction for tourists, thus providing a main source of income for the Primate 
Research Group. Under the circumstances this is perhaps unavoidable, but 
the dangers are evident to all. It is to be hoped that more generous financial 
support, both from Japanese and from foreign institutions, will permit the 
workers to become more independent of the limitations imposed by depend- 
ence on revenue from tourists. 

A second question is more theoretical and concerns the implications of these 
primate studies for our understanding of human society and culture. Even the 
limited information supplied in the present article makes it plain that in a 
natural society of primates the amount of socially learned and transmitted 
behavior may be considerable. It appears in fact much larger than was com- 
monly thought until now. Many will be still more impressed by the number 
of intergroup differences: the behavior of a young male varies according to the 
society of which he is a member. Situations that may breed conflict in one 
group leave another group undisturbed. Such intergroup differences are most 
likely transmitted from generation to generation. 

It is then not surprising that the publication of these data in Japan touched 
off a controversy as to whether variations of the type recorded were the sign of 
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so many distinct group cultures. We do not feel qualified to discuss the validity 
or the usefulness of the concept of primate protoculture, but we may perhaps 
express our feeling that increased knowledge of nonhuman primate behavior 
will soon invite some anthropologists to rephrase, or at least to refine, their 
definition of culture. It seems doubtful that definitions which strongly empha- 
size such concepts as social heredity, socially acquired response-patterns, 
learned traditional behavior, will be able to do justice to what Julian Huxley 
has called the ‘‘uniqueness of man.”’ To the extent to which culture is equated 
with learned, traditional behavior, monkeys appear to have indeed much more 
“culture” than anthropologists have often thought. 

Some characteristics usually considered as peculiar to man may not in fact 
be so limited. Studies such as those undertaken in Japan may help us to distin- 
guish in human behavior that which is typically human from that which is 
common to many or even to all primates. This, evidently, does not mean that 
we will be able, when analyzing man’s behavior, to label some items as human 
and others as prehuman. Rather, we may hope to discover in any one aspect of 
man’s individual and social behavior a substratum possessed in common with 
other primates, but raised to a level which marks it human. In this sense, the 
information which has come, and we hope will continue to come, from Japan 
constitutes an invaluable contribution to a better understanding of human 
nature and its cultural expression. 


NOTES 
! This seminar was part of a project on the Evolution of Human Behavior, supported by the 
Ford Foundation and under the direction of S. L. Washburn, now at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 
2 The address of the Japan Monkey Center is as follows: Japan Monkey Center, Kurisu, 
Inuyama-shi, Aichi-ken, Japan. 
3 Dr. Imanishi writes me that a few animals did not come back. 
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ECREATIONAL activities have been classic ethnographic concerns, and 

sophisticated questions about the distributions of games were asked early 

in the history of anthropology.' Still, the science has yet to produce a general 

theory which deals with such anthropological problems as the description and 

explanation of the historical development of games, their world distribution, 

and their functional significance in various societies. This paper suggests a line 
of inquiry which might lead to the construction of such a theory. 

In the extensive ethnographic literature on the subject, a wide range of 
recreational activities has been called “games,”’ but this general category is too 
broad for the purposes of this article. Here, a game is defined as a recreational 
activity characterized by: (1) organized play, (2) competition, (3) two or more 
sides, (4) criteria for determining the winner, and (5) agreed-upon rules. Other 
recreational activities which do not satisfy this definition, such as noncompeti- 
tive swimming, top-spinning, and string-figure making, are considered *“‘amuse- 
ments.” It is relevant to note that most games reported in the ethnographies 
are activities in which adults can participate. 

The games of the world may be classified in terms of distinctive patterns of 
play. Some outcomes are determined primarily by the physical abilities of the 
players, some by a series of moves, each of which represents a player’s choice 
among alternatives, and others either by nonrational guesses or by reliance on 
the operation of some mechanical chance device such as a die; some are deter- 
mined by combinations of these patterns. All these ways of determining out- 
comes are widely distributed among the societies of the world, and it is there- 
fore possible to offer the following general classification of games: (1) physical 
skill, (2) strategy, and (3) chance. 

Each of these three categories requires further definition. Games of physical 
skill as herein defined must involve the use of physical skill, but may or may 
not involve strategy or chance; examples are marathon races, prize fights, 
hockey, and the hoop and pole games. In games of strategy, physical skill must 
be absent and a strategy must be used; chance may or may not be involved. 
Chess, go, poker, and the Ashanti game of wari are examples. Finally, games of 
chance are so defined that chance must be present and both physical skill and 
strategy must be absent; examples are high card wins, dice games, and the 
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moccasin games. We should note that there are three defining attributes for 
games of chance (chance, strategy, and physical skill), two for games of 
strategy (strategy and physical skill) and one for games of physical skill 
(physical skill). 

Games of each type are widely but unevenly distributed. Although we did 
not conduct a comprehensive survey, data on games were sought both from the 
literature and from the Cross-Cultural Survey files? on approximately 100 
tribes. These tribes displayed a wide geographical distribution and great cul- 
tural variability, but they did not represent either a stratified sample or a ran- 
dom sample of the tribes of the world; the recorded materials on games were so 
uneven that this was impossible. 

In 82 instances the tribal literature contained some information on games. 
In the literature on 19 tribes explicit statements were found that either a com- 
plete description of the games was being given or that no games existed. We 
refer to these tribes as well-covered: Baiga, Chagga, Chukchee, Copper Es- 
kimo, Hopi, Kababish, Lepcha, Lesu, Macheyenga, Menomini, Murngin, 
Nauru, Siriono, Siwa, Tanala, Wapishana, Warrau, Yaruro, and Zuni. With 31 
additional societies, it was inferred either from similar reports by independent 
observers or from the extensive treatment by a single writer that the descrip- 
tions were intended to be complete. We refer to these tribes as apparently well- 
covered: Achewa, Ainu, Aleut, Alor, Arikara, BaVenda, Bena, Buka, Da- 
homey, Euahlayi, Gros Ventre, Jukun, Kansa, Kiwai, Korea, Kwakiutl, Lak- 
her, Lamba, Malekula, Maricopa, Masai, Mbundu, Navaho, Papago, Rwala 
Bedouin, Sema Naga, Vietnam, Witoto, Woleaian, Yap, and Yungar. The ma- 
terials on the remaining societies were inadequate; although games were noted 
in some of them, there was no reason to infer that the descriptions were com- 
plete. It is plain that while widespread interest in games can be easily docu- 
mented, the systematic description of all the games played by the members of 
a tribe is by no means common in the ethnographic literature. 

Among the 50 tribes that were either well-covered or apparently well-cov- 
ered, 19 had games of strategy, 19 had games of chance, and 44 had games of 
physical skill. Five were reported as having no games at all. It is clear that 
games, as here defined, are widely distributed, but that no single type is 
universal. 

Games occur so widely that it is an easy inference that they meet general 
human needs. They are integrated into tribal cultures in many ways. For ex- 
ample, in some societies games are linked with religion; elsewhere, they are 
associated with hunting or war. The relationships between games and needs 
of any single society must be complex and generalizations about them cannot 
be made easily, but consideration of two general characteristics of all games 
points the way toward further inquiry. These are the expressive and the model 
characteristics. 

The expressive character of games is plain. They do not directly satisfy the 
biological needs associated with survival. There are few obvious environmental 
and technological limitations on them. Indeed, the artifacts for most games 
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can be made by peoples with quite simple technologies. Go, a Japanese game of 
strategy, requires only two sets of ‘‘stones” and a rectangular board on which 
19 equidistant lines are drawn parallel to one edge and 19 lines at right angles 
to them. This simple equipment could easily be duplicated by almost any 
group, but the game itself is equal in complexity to any in the world. Every- 
thing suggests that games are expressive, much as are folk tales, dramatic pro- 
ductions, music, and paintings. If such is the case, games should be related to 
other expressive behavior, some of which has already been explored cross-cul- 
turally. 


TABLE 1. DiIsTRIBUTION OF GAME TYPES IN FIFTY SOCIETIES 
Number ‘ 
Societies of Chance Strategy 
Skill 
Societies 


Achewa, Aleut, Chagga, Hopi, Korea, 


Nauru, Vietnam, Zuni 8 + + + 
BaVenda, Jukun, Lakher, Lamba, Masai, 

Mbundu, Tanala, Woleaian, Yap + 4+ 
Dahomey 1 — + + 
Siwa 1 + 


Baiga, Chukchee, Copper Eskimo, Gros 

Ventre, Kansa, Kwakiutl, Maricopa, 

Menomini, Navaho, Papago 10 + 
Ainu, Alor, Arikara, Bena, Buka, 

Euahlayi, Kiwai, Lesu, Macheyenga, 

Malekula, Rwala Bedouin, Sema 

Naga, Siriono, Wapishana, Witoto, 


| 


Yungar 16 + 
Kababish, Lepcha, Murngin, Warrau, 


It is also evident that most games are models of various cultural activities. 
Many games of physical skill simulate compat or hunting, as in boxing and 
competitive trap shooting. Games of strategy may simulate chase, hunt, or 
war activities, as in backgammon, fox and geese, or chess. The relationship be- 
tween games of chance and divining (ultimately a religious activity) is well 
known. In instances where a game does not simulate a current cultural activity, 
it will be found that the games ancestral to it were more clearly models. The 
characteristics of such models have not been systematically studied, but they 
are related to problems in abstract thought and cognitive mapping. 

If games are expressive models, they should be related to other aspects of 
culture and to the variables which figure in expressive or projective mecha- 
nisms. More specifically, games of strategy which are models of social interac- 
tion should be related to the complexity of the social system; games of chance 
which are models of interaction with the supernatural should be linked with 
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other expressive views of the supernatural; and there is a possibility that games 

of physical skill may be related to aspects of the natural environment. This 

paper examines these possibilities in the hope of stimulating further inquiry. 
GAMES OF STRATEGY 

Games of strategy do appear to be models of social interactive systems. 
Chess, for example, as described in an early classic, 

. . must be classed as a game of war. Two players direct a conflict between two armies 
of equal strength upon a field of battle, circumscribed in extent, and offering no ad 
vantage of ground to either side (Murray 1913: 25). 

The role structure of the two ‘‘armies”’ is quite complex. Both the structure and 
the terminology of such a game of strategy may offer clues to the nature of the 


TABLE 2. SYSTEM COMPLEXITY AND GAMES OF STRATEGY 


Games of Strategy Present Games of Strategy Absent 
3 (Hopi, Woleaian, Zuni) 13 (Baiga, Copper Eskimo, 
| Social Kiwai, Lesu, Murngin, 
Classes Navaho, Papago, Siriono, 
Low | Absent Wapishana, Warrau, 
Political 4 Witoto, Yaruro, Yungar) 
Integration | 
| Social 2 (Aleut, Nauru) 5 (Alor, Buka, Chukchee, 
| Classes Kwakiutl, Malekula) 
[ Present 
Social 2 (Achewa, Masai) 4 (Ainu, Gros Ventre, 
| Classes Maricopa, Menomini) 
Absent 
High | 
Political 4 12 (BaVenda, Chagega, 2 (Kababish, Rwala 
Integration Social Dahomey, Jukun, Korea, Bedouin) 
| Classes Lakher, Lamba, Mbundu, 
| Present Siwa, Tanala, Vietnam, 
Yap) 


interactive system it represents. Pieces are called ‘‘men’’; they capture or kill, 
they attack or defend, they race, and so on. 

Let us consider the hypothesis, then, that since games of strategy simulate 
social systems, those systems should be complex enough to generate such needs 
for expression. Simple societies should not possess games of strategy and should 
resist borrowing them. 

In his world sample, G. P. Murdock provided various ratings on 565 tribes 
(Murdock 1957). Two of his ratings—on levels of political integration, and on 
levels of social stratification—-may be used as indices of social system com- 
plexity. Some of Murdock’s ratings were combined to produce ihe breakdown 
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shown on Table 2. The ratings ‘“‘No political integration” and ‘Autonomous 
local communities” were classed as low political integration; ‘‘Minimal states,” 
“Little states,’ and “States” were classed as high political integration. The 
categories ‘‘Absent,”’ ‘‘Formal age groups,”’ and ‘‘Wealth distinctions,”’ were 
classed as social stratification absent. ‘Hereditary aristocracy” and ‘‘Complex 
stratification” were classed as social stratification present. Forty-three of the 
50 tribes found to be adequately covered in our study received ratings on these 
two dimensions. The results given below confirm the expected relationship be- 
tween games of strategy and social complexity, but this relationship does not 
hold for games of chance and physical skill. 

With political integration, 52 tribes supported the hypothesis while 11 did 
not. With social classes, 31 tribes fitted the hypothesis and 12 did not. Among 
societies with either low political integration and no social classes or high politi- 
cal integration and social classes, 25 societies supported the hypothesis and five 
did not. 

The association between games of strategy and complexity of social organi- 
zation is supported also by the fact that among the adequately-covered tribes, 
the four hunting and gathering groups lacked games of strategy, only one out 
of five fishing groups had such a game, and only one out of three pastoral 
groups. On the other hand, no truly complex society appears to have lacked 
them. 

Table 2 does not list the most complex American tribes, but among the in- 
adequately-covered tribes, games of strategy were reported for the Aztec, Inca, 
Ashanti, and Tiv. According to Murdock, three of these tribes were politically 
integrated and socially stratified, but the Tiv had local autonomy and incipient 
social stratification with slavery. The presence of the Aztec and Inca in this 
group would indicate that the hypothesis also holds for the New World. 

A few cases are worthy of special note. In Africa, the Bushmen do not have 
a game of strategy and the Hottentot do. The Tanala may be divided into two 
distinct groups, one of which is hierarchically organized while the other is not, 
and of these only the first has a game of strategy.’ 

GAMES OF CHANCE 

Unlike games of strategy, games of chance appear to be associated with re- 
ligious activities. It is commonly thought by many peoples that the winners of 
games of chance have received supernatural or magical aid. Even in the Euro- 
pean tradition, religious beliefs conditioned views of games of chance: 

The Greeks and the Romans (so far as one can make summary statements about 
races whose members held such differing views) seem, on the whole, to have regarded 
the world as partly determined by chance. Gods and goddesses had influence over the 
course of events and, in particular, could interfere with the throwing of dice; but they 
were only higher beings with superhuman powers, not omnipotent entities who con- 
trolled everything. And the vaguer deities—Fortuna, the Fates, and Fate itself 

appear to modern eyes more in the retributive role of a personified guilty conscience 
than as masters of the universe. The situation was radically changed by Christianity. 
For the early fathers of the Church, the finger of God was everywhere. Some causes 
were overt and some were hidden, but nothing happened without cause. In that sense, 
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nothing was random and there was no chance .... Thomas Aquinas, arguing that 
everything is subject to the providence of God, mentions explicitly the objection that, 
if such were the case, hazard and luck would disappear . . . . He reflected the spirit of 
his age, wherein God and an elaborate hierarchy of His ministers controlled and 
foreordained the minutest happening; if anything seemed to be due to chance that 
was our ignorance, not the nature of things (Kendall 1956:11). 


Although games of chance, as found over the world, are ‘‘fair’’ games, perhaps 
as a result of long trial and error, explicit theories of chance do not appear in 
primitive cultures. Again and again, outcomes are attributed to the interven- 
tion of magical or supernatural forces. 


TABLE 3. FREQUENCY OF BENEVOLENCE AND AGGRESSION BY GODs, 
AND GAMES OF CHANCE 


Games of Chance Absent Games of Chance Present 


Aggressive 7 (Alor, BaVenda, Buka, 1 (Kwakiutl) 


more than Lakher, Lamba, Lepcha, 
Benevolent 50% Siriono) 
less than 
50% Aggressive 1 (Lesu) 
less than 
50% 
| Aggressive 1 (Bena) 1 (Navaho) 
| more than 
Benevolent | 50% 
more than 4 
50% Aggressive 1 (Mbundu) 6 (Baiga, Chagga, Dahomey, 
| less than Hopi, Papago, Zuni) 
| 50% 


It is plausible, then, to argue that games of chance should be linked to the 
larger expressive system of religious beliefs and that they are exercises in rela- 
tionships with the supernatural. These hypotheses were not tested extensively, 
but the use of three scales developed by Lambert, Triandis, and Wolf‘ provided 
some interesting results. Here a sample of tribes was scaled in terms of (1) the 
frequency of benevolent actions by gods or spirits, (2) the frequency of aggres- 
sion by gods or spirits, and (3) the frequency of coercion of gods or spirits. The 
first two scales had seven points ranging from “‘always benevolent or aggres- 
sive’ to “never benevolent or aggressive.’”’ The mid-points were defined as 
being “benevolent or aggressive about one-half of the time.’’ Table 3 combines 
continuous, every 


these two independent scales. The coercion scale ran from 
day or more often” to “never,” and the midpoint was ‘‘once a month.” The 
hypothesis that games of chance will occur in societies high in benevolence, 
low in aggression, or high in coercion is supported by Table 3 and Table 4 
(only tribes appearing on the Lambert scale are cited). However, the relation- 
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TABLE 4. FREQUENCY OF COERCION OF GODs OR SPIRITS, 
AND GAMES OF CHANCE 


Frequency of 


E Games of Chance Absent Games of Chance Present 
Coercion 
Low 9 (Alor, BaVenda, Bena, Buka, 1 (Hopi) 
Lakher, Lamba, Lesu, Siriono, 
Tanala 
High 5 (Baiga, Dahomey, Navaho, 


Papago, Zuni) 


ships shown did not hold either for games of strategy or for games of physical 
skill. 

In the case of the benevolence measure, 16 out of 19 cases supported the 
hypothesis; with aggression, 15 out of 19 supported the hypothesis; and with 
coercion, 14 out of 15 cases supported the hypothesis. In keeping with the 
hypothesis, it might be conjectured from the lack of reference to gambling 
games in the latest concordance of the Bible that the God of the ancient He- 
brews was neither benevolent more than 50 percent of the time nor was he 
easily coerced. 

GAMES OF PHYSICAL SKILL 

There is no apparent relationship between the presence or absence of games 

of strategy and the number of games of physical skill, but there does appear to 


TABLE 5. NUMBER OF GAMES OF PHYSICAL SKILL AND GAMES OF CHANCE 


Number of 
Games of 


Physical Skil Games of Chance Present Games of Chance Absent 
Present 
0 to 4 4 (Achewa, Baiga, Dahomey, 26 (Alor, Ainu, BaVenda, Bena, 
Kansa) Buka, Jukun,  Kababish, 
Kiwai, Lakher, Lamba, 
Lepcha, Lesu, Macheyenga, 
Malekula, Masai, Mbundu, 
Murngin, Sema Naga, Siriono, 
Siwa, Tanala, Wapishana, 
Warrau, Witoto, Yaruro, 
Yungar) 
5 to 20 15 (Aleut, Chagga, Chukchee, 4(Arikara, FEuahlayi, Rwala 
Copper Eskimo, Gros Ventre, Bedouin, Yap) 


Hopi, Korea, Kwakiutl, 
Maricopa, Menomini, Nauru, 
Navaho, Papago, Vietnam, 
Zuni) 
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be relationship between the presence or absence of games of chance and the 
number of games of physical skill (see Table 5 below). Societies having five or 
more games of physical skill frequently have games of chance but this may be 
a consequence of the varying completeness of descriptions in the literature. 

There was also a relationship between geographical location and the num- 
ber of games of physical skill in a society. Of 23 tribes living within 20 degrees 
latitude of the equator, 18 had fewer than five games of physical skill, while of 
24 tribes living more than 20 degrees north or south, only nine had fewer than 
five games of physical skill. Tentative work with mean annual temperature and 
protein and fat in the diet suggests some correlation. There may be a relation- 
ship between environment and activity as expressed in numbers of games of 
physical skill, but the data were inadequate for an extensive analysis. 


DISCUSSION 


The foregoing suggests that games of strategy are related to social systems, 
games of chance are related to religious beliefs, and that games of physical skill 
may be related to environmental conditions. The social system, the religion, 
and the environment are three important foci of anthropological interest, and 
further study of these relationships appears to be warranted. 

Psychological inquiries are also indicated. In general, this paper supports 
the psychoanalytic notion that games are exercises in mastery. Certainly the 
area of child socialization, which has often been linked with expressive phe- 
nomena, should be considered. Exploratory work with unpublished data pro- 
vided by Whiting, Lambert, and Child suggests that the presence of games of 
strategy is positively associated with low permissiveness in child training, high 
severity of bowel training, and high reward for obedience behavior. Games of 
chance appear to be related to none of the foregoing, but rather to high fre- 
quency of responsible behavior and high frequency of achievement behavior. 
Games of physical skill seem to be positively associated with low permissive- 
ness and high conflict over nurturant and self-reliant behavior. Thus, we can 
speculate that further inquiry will show that games of strategy are linked with 
the learning of social roles, games of chance with responsibility and achieve- 
ment, and games of physical skill with self-reliance. Alternatively stated, games 
of strategy may be related to mastery of the social system; games of chance 
may be linked with mastery of the supernatural; and games of physical skil! 
are possibly associated with the mastery both of self and of environment. 

This paper has advanced a three-category classification of games and has 
reviewed the distribution of these game types in 50 societies. It has suggested 
that games may be exercises in the mastery of environment or self, social sys- 
tem, and of the supernatural. We have not intended to say that the already 
well-recognized functions of games should be ignored, but rather have intended 
to suggest some new ways in which such expressive behavior might be viewed. 
If all the relationships suggested in this paper do not ultimately hold, it is 
still hoped that enough evidence has been presented to warrant further com 
parative studies of games. An anthropological theory of games could be the 


result. 
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NOTES 

1 Cf. Tylor’s famous articles on patolli and American lot-games (Tylor 1879:116-129; 
1896:55-67). The patolli problem stated by Tylor has continued to intrigue anthropologists and 
interest in this problem provided the initial impetus for the present investigation. 

2 The authors are indebted to the Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard University, for 
the support of this research and to the Cross-Cultural Survey, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University, and the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences for auxiliary aid. 
The authors are also grateful to John Champe, Franklin Fenenga, William Lambert, Kimball 
Romney, Richard Savage, Elizabeth Tooker, Leigh Minturn Triandis, Gene Weltfish, John M. 
Whiting, Margery Wolf, and others, for useful suggestions and comments. 

3 Personal communication from Elizabeth Tooker. 

* Use was made of the Lambert, Triandis and Wolf unpublished data which were subsequently 


reported in revised form in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 
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I 

NTENT on understanding the choices peoples make in ordering their lives 

and the justification they feel for their choices, anthropologists are com- 
mitted to probe not only the institutions and patterned ways of doing, but also 
different systems of values and the philosophical premises underlying them. 
This area of research puts objectivity to its most rigorous test. Only one who 
had experienced no enculturation might approach the study of a particular 
culture without presuppositions about the nature of man, his position in a uni- 
verse (however defined), his relations with other men, and similar aspects of a 
world view; but such a person could hardly produce the kind of data expected 
of an objective scientist. Ignorance does not equal objectivity; only knowledge 
of a wide range of belief and behavior, together with conscious application of 
the principle of cultural relativism, can lead to a nearly unbiased response to 
the question, “‘Why do men behave as they do?” 

In order to avoid the distortion that results from preconceptions, one should 
describe values in the indigenous language and in an order that flows from the 
philosophical system of the people who hold those values. Such perfect de- 
scription is seldom accomplished, for aside from the difficulty of making it in- 
telligible to those unfamiliar with the culture, it does not lend itself to compara- 
tive analysis. For comparative studies, it is preferable to seek concepts and 
ordering principles of universal applicability, but the danger of this approach 
is that accuracy may be sacrificed to theoretical expediency. It is important to 
find the balance between experienced reality and abstract conception which 
yields the fullest knowledge of the universe of values. Theoretical concepts for 
the comparative study of values should be such that distortion is minimized. 

In this perspective, the present paper has two aims. It introduces the value 
system of the Ngombe, a Bantu people of the Equatorial Province of the Bel- 
gian Congo.' Secondly, it attempts to present that system in a way that per- 
mits some testing of the adequacy of at least one conceptual scheme—that of 
Florence Kluckhohn (1954)—for the comparative study of values. While a 
more complete study of Ngombe culture is in preparation, I find the subject of 
value-premises concerning man’s relation to other men sufficiently problemat- 
ical to warrant consideration in this paper. At the same time, by taking into 
account the work of Tempels (1949) on Bantu philosophy, it is possible to draw 
some wider inferences. Of more theoretical interest, however, is that Kluck- 
hohn’s conceptual scheme, while it has much to commend it, reveals certain 
inadequacies in the face of these African value orientations. 

In order to present the Ngombe conceptions and at the same time draw 
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attention to the theoretical problem, I shall organize the Ngombe data in terms 
of Kluckhohn’s five ‘‘common human problems” (1954: 346): 


(1) What are the innate predispositions of man? 

(2) What is the relation of man to nature? 

(3) What is the significant time dimension? 

(4) What is the valued personality type? 

(5) What is the dominant modality of the relationship of man to other men? 


For each problem she suggests only three alternative solutions: man can be re- 
garded as evil, good, or neither; man can be subjugated to nature, part of na- 
ture, or over nature; a culture may emphasize the past, the present, or the fu- 
ture; a culture may be oriented toward valuing persons in terms of their being, 
being-in-becoming, or doing; finally, the dominant relational principle may be 
lineal, collateral, or individualistic. 


I] 


In order to deal adequately with the problem of man’s relation to man, it is 
necessary to consider briefly Ngombe and Bantu solutions to the other prob- 
lems cited. 

The Ngombe see man as neither good nor evil, although in specific contexts 
both extremes are approached. Tempels (1949:66-67) says of the Bantu that 
the universe exists for man; hence, man must be seen as worthy. Yet he also 
says that certain persons have in them a wickedness beyond remission, “la 
méchanceté totale, superlative” (p. 84). I have reservations about this latter con- 
ception, for although the Ngombe would agree with the statement, and indeed 
say substantially the same thing, further analysis reveals that, among the 
Ngombe, persons described in this way (bemba, bandoki) are also relied on to 
use their powers to bring success to that most important undertaking, the com- 
munal hunt. 

African responses to the problem of the relationship of man and nature do 
not readily fit any of the three ‘‘type solutions” suggested by Kluckhohn. Man 
is a part of nature, but is definitely superior to the other elements of which na- 
ture is composed. He need not accept whatever comes, for man plays a positive 
role in determining his fate through knowledge of the means to control. Among 
the Ngombe, should a man find himself in unfavorable circumstances he may 
say, fatalistically, ‘What can I do? It is the will of the ancestors!” But the fate 
he suffers is not inexorable nature, it is under the control of his own ancestors, 
the deceased segment of humanity. Where ultimate power rests in gods or 
spirits that are not so much “‘nature”’ as they are ‘‘man,”’ it is difficult to assign 
the relationship of man and nature to either of the Kluckhohn categories. Her 
illustration of the ‘“‘man subjugated to nature”’ position shows a Spanish-Amer- 
ican man resigning himself to dying because “‘it is the Lord’s will.” African 
cases may be similar, as a Gonji Ngombe man who believes himself doomed by 
the ‘‘supernatural” means of another and offers no resistance because that 
other is his father’s brother; yet, this is not nature to which the man feels sub- 
jugated. 
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What is the significant time dimension? Putting great emphasis on ances- 
tors, the Bantu of the Congo Basin might be expected to orient themselves 
toward the past, but this is not the case. The Ngombe are primarily interested 
in present developments—on the foundations of the past and in the direction 
indicated by the ancestors, but with the emphasis on the present. And their 
interest in development does not orient them toward the future, though they 
know what to hope for and to expect. Both the ancestors and the living genera- 
tions direct their attention to that which exists now; the future will command 
attention in its own time. Expression of this may be seen in the Ngombe seg- 
mentary social system. They see a lineage developing when a nuclear family 
expands into an extended family; it develops through growth and segmentation 
until it reaches its zenith as a village composed of lineal segments; this lineage 
then declines in importance as new villages develop on its foundations and 
come to dominate a new “‘present” (cf. Wolfe 1959). To put it another way, 
the ancestors dominating the present are those of recent generations; those of 
the distant past are of relatively less importance; and the elders living today 
will be the important ancestors in the future. 

Tempels’ study of Bantu philosophy suggests the same conclusion, al- 
though he does not phrase the question in terms of time orientation. He says 
the Bantu hold man to be the center of creation and the living, earthly genera- 
tion to be the center of all humanity, including the world of the dead. “Ce que 
les défunts ont pu acquerir en fait de connaissances approfondies des forces 
vitales et naturelles, ne peut leur servir qu’a renforcer la vie de |"homme vivant 
sur la terre”’ (p. 44). 

Does the valued personality type among the Congo Bantu consist in ‘*be- 
ing,” ‘‘being-in-becoming,”’ or ‘‘doing’’? Here again we are confronted with 
difficulties of interpretation, but the hypothesis may be ventured that the 
kind of man esteemed by the Gonji Ngombe, and probably by the generalized 
Bantu of whom Tempels writes, fits most closely the concept of ‘‘being-in-be- 
coming.”’ But this is not an obvious fact, and the evidence on which it is based 
should be considered. 

Kluckhohn states that the being-in-becoming orientation has in common 
with the being orientation “ta concern with what the human being is rather 
than what he can accomplish”’; this latter characterizes the doing orientation 
(1954:350). The first two differ diametrically in that the being orientation is 
nondevelopmental while the being-in-becoming orientation emphasizes de- 
velopment—“‘of all aspects of the self as an integrated whole” (p. 350). 

I have written elsewhere about the Gonji Ngombe system of evaluation. 
‘‘A man’s prestige increases with his age, providing he exhibits those attributes 
the culture values: generosity, courage in warfare and hunting, wisdom, and 
respect for elders and ancestors. To such a man the ancestors grant the re- 
wards of Ngombe culture: success in hunting and in warfare; a position of re- 
sponsibility in the village as chief, judge, warrior leader, or ironsmith; and, 
most important of all, a body of descendants who look upon him as their 
founder” (Wolfe 1957:31). Much in this statement suggests a being-in-becom- 
ing orientation. The doing orientation is ruled out because accomplishments 
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serve the Ngombe primarily as rewards, not as bases for judgment. And what 
is he rewarded for? For what he is—generous, courageous, wise, respectful. 
But are these qualities only the expression of existing desires (the being orienta- 
tion), or are they the result of development of an integrated whole? This is not 
revealed in the passage quoted, but the Ngombe would hold that a man comes 
to be what he is through a process of development. However, this process is 
not a function of the individual alone, such that one could conceive of a “‘self- 
made”? Ngombe: development involves the individual, his elders, and his an- 
cestors. 

The kind of development which leads me to say that Ngombe orientation 
tends toward being-in-becoming can be illustrated in their method of recruit- 
ment for the office called mowe (speaker-judge). The village elders notice a boy 
who exhibits qualities of clear thought, ‘‘straight”’ speaking, and honest judg- 
ment; they bless him, calling him to the attention of the ancestors; as he ma- 
tures, these valued traits are fostered in him by means we would call super- 
natural; and even before he reaches maturity he may be pointed out as the one 
who will replace the incumbent. 

The being-in-becoming orientation is implied also in Tempels’ generaliza- 
tions about Bantu philosophy. He stresses heavily that in the Bantu ontology 
the very notion of being is dynamic. Where Euroamericans tend to think fun- 
damentally of things with energy, the Bantu emphasizes the energy or force as 
the thing. These forces may increase or decrease in and of themselves, but 
there is also reciprocal influence among the separate forces. One of the Bantu 
‘laws of vital causality” as interpreted by Tempels is that a man can directly 
reinforce or diminish another man’s being (1949: 47-8). 

Identification of a dominant mode of relationship among men can become 
very complicated when it is attempted in terms of Ngombe concepts and the 
Bantu philosophy. Among the alternative responses that Kluckhohn poses 
lineal, collateral, individualistic—-some distinctions are obvious. There is no 
doubt that the lineal principle predominates over the collateral principle, for 
the only significant relationships among the Ngombe are those based on com- 
mon ancestry, with unilinear structure. But, emphasis on lineality notwith- 
standing, the individual is not completely submerged. In fact, in many ways, 
the Ngombe demonstrate a marked emphasis on the individual. This finding 
sets the major questions of the present study. The next section takes up the 
empirical problem of the relationship among men in Ngombe and other African 
cultures, and the section following raises theoretical questions about the cate- 
gories we attempt to apply in cross-cultural comparisons. Because empirical 
or theoretical errors tend to be self-perpetuating, it is important to give serious 
consideration to these problems while the comparative study of values is still 
searching for valid concepts. 

Ill 

What is the status of the individual relative to others in Ngombe society? 

Lineal groups are obviously important, but certain evidence reveals a con- 


comitant emphasis on the individual. 
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When a Ngombe wishes to identify himself he does so not by his personal 
name but by reference to a lineal group. To anyone who does not know him 
personally, Eyanga will not say “I am Eyanga” (mbi Eyanga) but rather “I 
am Bosomboko” (mbi Bosomboko). Such responses may be evidence of the im- 
portance of lineal groups, but they are also evidence of the importance of the 
individual. He is not saying ‘‘I am just another member of the village Bosom- 
boko.” He is declaring that he is Bosomboko, much as Louis XIV supposedly 
declared “I am the State.’”’ One Gonji Ngombe chief, Mondunga, made the 
point as strongly as possible in announcing over and over, tapping his chest 
the while, ‘‘Mbi Mondunga, mbi Bosongindola! Mbi Mondunga, mbi Bosongin- 
dola!”’ Mbi is a very important word in the Lingombe lexicon. 

In the matter of rights over persons and property, the individual is clearly 
dominant even though the lineal principle is emphasized. The Ngombe appear 
to hold property rights collectively, in families or in lineages, yet they do not 
refer to such rights as ‘‘ours”’ so much as “‘mine” or “his.” Even of property 
within the immediate family, to which all brothers have clear claim in practice, 
the Ngombe man will say, ‘“‘What is mine, is his; what is his, is mine,”’ but will 
seldom say, “This is ours.”” This is more than just a manner of speaking; there 
is a difference between holding property in common and being magnanimous 
with one’s own, and it is precisely this latter condition the Ngombe wish to 
express. 

So important is personal magnanimity that one says, ‘“‘My children are my 
brother’s children, and his children are mine.” Neither is this mere talk, for the 
first fruit of a child’s labor—agricultural product or game from the forest—is 
eaten not by the child’s father but by the father’s brother (both of whom, 
incidentally, are called by the same term, sangwambi). When a child is married, 
the burden of managing negotiations for bride-wealth, as well as collecting it 
from all kinsmen in the case of a son and distributing it in the case of 
a daughter, falls to the father’s brother. 

The individualistic principle operating strongly within the lineal social 
structure is seen also in examining the source and distribution of bride-wealth. 
A man will say of his own marriage, ‘‘I gave her lineage”’ so much goods, as 
though it were entirely his personal affair. In actuality such goods were col- 
lected from individuals in his own lineage, each of whom remembers precisely 
what he gave and would demand exact return in the event of divorce and re- 
payment of bride-wealth. On the other side, the wife’s father’s brother would 
have distributed the goods among her kinsmen in proportion to the nearness of 
their relation to her, except that he would have kept the largest portion; in the 
event of divorce and repayment, each would be asked to return his share in 
kind or in equal value. 

Without detailing all the evidence, it should be clear that the Ngombe do 
emphasize the individual even while attaching great importance to lineage. 
The reasons why these are not incompatible positions may be cited. First, the 
Ngombe identifies himself with the lineage to such a degree that self-goals and 
group-goals are identical. Second, just as Ngombe society sees man as the cen- 
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ter of a universe of elements helpful to him, so the adult Ngombe individual 
sees himself as the focal point of a lineage consisting of others helpful to him. 
Third, lineal groupings provide the individual Ngombe the arena in which to 
enhance himself through all sorts of highly valued altruistic behavior which, 
in a sense, never extends beyond the limits of his “‘self.”” Were there not this 
emphasis on the individual, there could be little appreciation of the many pre- 
scriptions that one should be generous within a lineage; were the individual 
lost in the group, generosity within that group could hardly be defined, let 
alone valued. 

Is this situation peculiar to the Ngombe, or can other African cultures be 
characterized as emphasizing both the principle of lineality and the principle 
of individuality? Tempels writes of the Bantu in general, ‘Pour les Bantous, 
"homme n’apparait en effet jamais comme un individu isolé, comme une sub- 
stance indépendante”’ (1949:73). Yet, he writes of the importance of one’s 
personal name—dijina dya munda—as an unchangeable criterion defining the 
individual as a link in the vital chain that is his lineage, and of the faith that 
individual motives and intentions, and the intensity of personal vital force, 
“homme en soi,”’ remain unknowable. In fact, Tempels heads a section of his 
essay, “‘L’individu est impénétrable pour son semblable”’ (p. 72). All this sug- 
gests that great importance is attached to the idea of individuality, coincident 
with lineal patterns of relating individuals to each other. 

Near the Ubangi River on the northern border of the Belgian Congo live a 
group of Bantu, the Moswea Ngombe, isolated from the main portion of the 
Ngombe to the south, completely surrounded by Sudanic peoples. Here the 
traditional Ngombe sanctions reinforcing lineal kin groups have been weak- 
ened, and a more “rugged” individualism is in evidence. The Moswea individ- 
ual attempts to enhance his self-esteem by any means available: through using 
whatever skill or knowledge he possesses for private acquisition of wealth; 
through using his wealth to acquire wives for himself, rather than for his 
brothers, since his children belong to himself and not to his brothers; through 
bringing about segmentation of his own family from the lineage so that he 
might occupy that valued position of ‘lineage head,” and so forth. This Mos- 
wea behavior does not derive from a wholly different conception of the uni- 
verse from that we have discussed. Analysis of both cultures leads to the con- 
clusion that the principle of individualism is emphasized in both, and that the 
difference is in the means of expression: for the Gonji, individual goals are 
sought within the limits of lineally established groups, but a similar concord- 
ance is virtually impossible for the Moswea due to the breakdown of lineal 
groups in the process of acculturation. Moswea individualism is not some- 
thing new in Ngombe culture; it is only now expressing itself in a recognizable 
way. 

From other regions also, evidence is available to infer a greater degree of 
individualism in African cultures than is generally supposed. Lucy Mair has 
written of the Ganda, with the suggestion that the same is true of other Afri- 
can peoples, that ‘‘the growth of economic individualism” is not to be seen as a 
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“revolutionary transformation from one type of economic organization to 
another diametrically opposed to it .. . but rather as the response to changed 
circumstances of forces which, in fact, were inherent in these societies, and are 
not essentially different from what we know among ourselves”’ (Mair 1957: 23). 
Her point applies also to the Ngombe: competition in munificence and com- 
petition in acquisition may be equally individualistic. 

Though no attempt is made here to present evidence from every part of 
Africa, there is enough suggestion of value-emphasis on the individual to cast 
doubt on descriptions of African societies in terms of lineage-orientation alone. 
Theoretical misconceptions may influence the perception of observers, and it 
is to this aspect that we now direct our attention. 

IV 

It may be erroneous to posit an “‘individualistic principle” as a ‘‘modality 
of the relationship of man to other men.” It is difficult to conceive how individ- 
ualism, connoting isolation from others and emphasis upon the self, can logi- 
cally refer to a mode of relationship in the same dimension as lineality and 
collaterality. Individualistic behavior as ‘‘behavior in which the individual 
strives toward his goal without reference to others” (Mead 1937:16), is not a 
way of relating to others. 

Kluckhohn says, “If the individualistic principle is dominant and the other 
two [collateral and lineal] interpreted in terms of it~—as is the case in the United 
States—individual goals will have primacy over the goals of either the Col- 
lateral or Lineal Group” (1954:352). Are not several dimensions here dealt 
with as one? There is the question of the dominant mode of relating persons; 
and there is the other question of the extent to which individuals consider 
themselves or others in determining a course of action. Thus, instead of saying 
simply that the dominant American mode of relationship is individualistic, 
one would say the mode of relationship is collateral but the individual tends to 
consider himself more than others. And for the African cultures examined 
here, it might be said that the dominant mode of relationship is lineal but that, 
again, the individual tends to consider himself more than others. 

It should be stated explicitly that individualism in this sense does not ne- 
cessitate conflict, or even competition or rivalry. The existence of these other 
traits is a function of the extent to which the individual’s goals and those of 
others cannot be simultaneously attained. This in turn depends largely upon 
what goals are sought in the culture and upon the objective situation, such as 
the degree to which ends sought are available. 

If the Collateral-Lineal-Individualistic scheme is too simple to reflect the 
reality of value differences in man’s relation to man, how complex must an 
adequate scheme be? Clyde Kluckhohn (1956) presents a system of binary 
oppositions of value-emphases in which, under a cluster called **Man and 
Man,” there are eight oppositions: individual-group, self-other, autonomy- 
dependence, active-acceptant, discipline-fulfilment, physical-mental, tense 
relaxed, and now-then. Here provision is made for greater specificity, and 
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what Florence Kluckhohn treated as a single feature is defined by three in- 
dependent variables—individual-group, self-other, autonomy-dependence. 

According to this, Ngombe culture—especially that of the Gonji Ngombe 
can be said to emphasize the individual over the group, the self over the other, 
and dependence over autonomy. In terms of Kluckhohn’s definitions, the in- 
dividual is not a means to the ends of the collectivity; lineal groups so impor- 
tant to the Ngombe are actually seen as means to individual goals. In the self- 
other opposition, “the ‘other’ consists in other individuals rather than in vari- 
ous collectivities” (Kluckhohn 1956:122). For the Ngombe, the needs of the 
self are placed above the needs of others as individual personalities. It is par- 
ticularly significant that others are seldom considered as individual personali- 
ties but rather as representatives of a group, whereas the individual sees him- 
self as more than just a part of his lineal group. Even one’s wife remains a 
representative of her lineage for many years, and obligations to her as a person 
are overshadowed by obligations to her lineage. In her late years a wife may 
achieve a more personal status, in which she is said to be “like a sister” to her 
husband—a move from the category of member of a ‘‘foreign”’ lineage to some- 
thing resembling the category of others closest to her husband. 

Finally, the Ngombe are said to emphasize dependence over autonomy be- 
cause the individual relies on his lineage for all rewards and for the achieve- 
ment of immediate and ultimate ends. The dependence experienced in infancy, 
on those categories of persons who are ‘“‘mother” and who are “father,” is ex- 
tended into adult life, when the individual expects support from the ancestors 
and elders of his own lineage and also from his mother’s lineage, his benoko. 
The individual has some responsibility for his own development, but he could 
achieve nothing without the support of lineage elders and ancestors. 

This test makes it clear that conceptual categories must be carefully se- 
lected. In comparing two systems proposed, we find that the more precise, 
meaningful description of cultural premises concerning the relationship of 
man to other men is possible under the scheme presented by Clyde Kluckhohn. 
This in no way prejudices the more general methodological argument concern- 
ing the relative merits of binary oppositions as against trichotomies or other 
kinds of categorical systems. Moreover, the conclusion applies only to one 
problem of cultural philosophies, that of man’s relation to man; others—the 
innate predispositions of man, the relation of man to nature, the significant 
time dimension, and the valued personality type-——were not examined criti- 
cally. 

This study raises other important considerations. With how much objec- 
tivity can such characteristics as individualism, collectivism, egoism, altruism, 
autonomy, and dependence be assigned? 

A primary requisite is precise definition of concepts so that the standards 
used may be commonly applied. This is one reason for preferring the concepts 
used by Clyde Kluckhohn and attempting to keep strictly to his definitions in 
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discussing their manifestation in Ngombe culture. However, differing inter- 
pretations are possible in spite of the greater specificity. Kluckhohn himself 
says of the application of his scheme to the five Southwestern cultures studied 
by the Harvard Values Project: ‘“‘Some of these assignments are admittedly 
arguable. ... The average disagreement between my own original independent 
ratings and those of the ‘experts’ is just over one category [among thirteen| 
per culture” (1956: 126). 

In the case of the Ngombe, my first conception of the relationship among 
men was that the individual was completely subordinated to the lineage and 
that group goals predominated over individual goals. However, many elements 
of Ngombe culture were not in accord with such premises, and I lacked the 
more complete understanding that comes with the present interpretation: that 
the individual is most important to himself, that all others are considered in 
groups whereas the individual relates himself to the group primarily through 
his dependence on lineage for aid in achieving private goals. One may still ask: 
Are these last truly the premises on which Ngombe social relations are founded, 
and, if so, are they not the premises of some other African cultures as well? The 
answer can be given if the criteria are standard and applied objectively, and if 
preconceptions are not permitted to misguide us. 


NOTE 


' Field research among the Ngombe was carried out in 1952-53 under the auspices of the 
Program of African Studies, Northwestern University, and the Social Science Research Council. 
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World Ethnographies and Culture-Historical Syntheses 


GORDON W. HEWES 
University of Colorado 


HE compilation of world ethnographies and world culture-historical syn- 

theses is a very old tradition in anthropology. Works of this genre link 
the compendia of voyages and travels and the ‘‘universal histories”’ of earlier 
centuries to the emergent scientific anthropology of the last 200 years. They 
were, in fact, the first systematic efforts to organize data from what we now 
recognize as the three major divisions of our science: physical anthropology, 
linguistics, and ethnology. To be sure, most pioneer works in this genre regu- 
larly confused these levels, and consistent distinctions were not made until the 
latter part of the 19th century. This paper will show that improved world 
ethnographic and culture-historical handbooks are needed, not only for their 
convenience in scholarly work, or their value to beginning graduate students, 
but because of their stimulating effect on theory-building. Much of the paper 
will deal with the three most recent examples of this form of anthropological 
literature in German, Italian, and Russian, edited by Bernatzik, Biasutti, and 
Tolstov, respectively. There have been few world-syntheses of prehistoric 
archeology since Menghin’s monumental but controversial Wellgeschichte der 
Steinseil; the only work in this category known to me is the useful handbook 
edited by Narr, et al., Abriss der V orgeschichle (1957). 

Anthropologists in the English-speaking parts of the world have special 
obligations to contribute to this genre, not only because of past neglect—it has 
been more than half a century since an original work of this kind has appeared 
in English—but because for a number of reasons, English-speaking anthro- 
pologists in the past several decades have carried on fieldwork in a greater 
diversity of regions and with a wider battery of approaches and techniques 
than have their colleagues in non-English-speaking countries. Further, and 
equally important, English is now the most widely used language for scientific 
communication. It seems reasonable to assume that the larger the circle of 
scientifically competent readers a given body of information can reach, the 
greater are the possibilities for new and fruitful ideas. 

Despite the fact that more anthropologists read English than any other 
language, the basic handbooks and reference works in our subject continue 
with few exceptions to be published in languages other than English. Thus, 
the most comprehensive handbook of physical anthropology is in German 
(Martin and Saller 1956—); the basic handbook of languages is in French (Meil- 
let and Cohen 1952); the only encyclopedia of prehistory (Ebert 1924-1932), 
the most ambitious one-man effort at world synthesis of prehistory (Menghin 
1932), and the most recent worldwide compendium of prehistory (Narr 1957) 
are all in German; the most detailed world ethnography is in Italian (Biasutti 
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1953-1957), although the current publication in Russian (Tolstov 1954-), 
which has many more volumes yet to be issued, already matches it in bulk. 
While many professional anthropologists read both French and German, it is 
unlikely that a large number can do as well in Italian and Russian. Inasmuch 
as fieldwork often demands knowledge of still other languages, the linguistic 
obstacles to routine use of these reference works are formidable. To be sure, 
certain basic indexes in folklore, the Human Relations Area Files, and such 
recent international symposia as Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth 
(1956) are in English; so also, it seems, will be the projected international pe- 
riodical Current Anthropology. 

Why should we concern ourselves with these efforts at synthesis? Some of 
our colleagues apparently believe that our science only advances through field- 
work in exotic places and the papers resulting from it. Other sciences and fields 
of scholarship advance not only through experiment or field observation, but 
as a result of massive amounts of classification, tabulation, mapping, and the 
like. Behind the brilliant theoretical facades of mathematics, physics, and 
astronomy, to name only a few of the sciences that many of us seek to emulate, 
lies a truly Byzantine encyclopedic mass of tiresome, repetitive obseivations 
and tabulations. Anthropologists should be no more afraid of ‘‘encyclopedism”’ 
than are the mathematicians of their tables of primes, random numbers, sines, 
cosines, logarithms, squares, roots, and other pedestrian accumulations of the 
characteristics of the world with which they deal. 

As a reaction against the excesses of 19th and early 20th century premature 
theorizing from premature classifications, the avoidance of worldwide com- 
parative studies and elaborate schemes for culture-historical reconstruction 
was undoubtedly healthy. The insights of social anthropology (nee functional- 
ism), of the culture and personality school, and of the study of acculturation 
were rarely the result of compilations and comparisons of data from many 
cultures. They emerged from relatively few studies, locally intensive. If there 
was any awareness of statistical sampling, it was likely to be confined to prob- 
lems of sampling of informants or observations within a single tribal unit; it 
was only dimly appreciated that the tribe itself was only a sample of a larger 
universe. In anthropological linguistics, too, there was a parallel shift from 
comparative studies to phonemic and other analyses of single languages—with 
very useful consequences, to be sure. During the last three decades—or so it 
seemed— only archeologists persisted in developing their generalizations from 
the study not only of particular sites, but from traits having wider distribu- 
tions in time and space, in order to develop more and more complete historica! 
reconstructions. In the 1920’s, many cultural anthropologists may have been 
attracted to the then new functionalist approach, and in the 1930’s to the 
study of acculturation and of culture and personality because they provided 
an escape from the cul de sac represented by the effort to reconstruct culture 
history over the past several millennia from scattered ethnographic traits re- 
corded mainly in the 19th and early 20th centuries. But the great strides in 
archeology within the last 15 years or so, including an increasingly precise 
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chronological framework, make the return to fundamental culture-historical 
problems again intellectually attractive. The preceding remarks pertain mainly 
to American and British anthropology. If there is evidence of a revival of cul- 
ture-historical theory-building in the English-speaking sector of the anthro- 
pological world, it justifies a serious consideration of the genre of world ethnog- 
raphies and culture-historical syntheses. 

Another reason for examining the role of this genre in the literature of our 
science lies in the postwar statistical emphasis—the roots of which are partly 
in the increased prestige of the physical sciences, but also in the increased pro- 
fessional contact of anthropologists with sociologists and psychologists. Ironi- 
cally, the very topics which initially afforded such an attractive escape from 
the tedium of the comparative, cross-cultural method—social anthropology 
and culture and personality—were precisely those in which the statistically- 
minded psychologists and sociologists were most interested. Murdock’s recent 
development (1957) of a ‘world ethnographic sample” of 565 cultures is the 
first significant anthropological response to the psychological and sociological 
challenge of the statistical validity of anthropological generalizations for 
human behavior as a whole. 

Certain kinds of cultural hypotheses can be generated from leads uncovered 
in an intensive personal study of a single tribe or group, or from the study of a 
limited number of societies—directly or through reading reports about them. 
These hypotheses may be tested by examining the materials collected under 
the relevant headings in the approximately 300 cultures represented in the 
Human Relations Area Files, or in some comparable body of mass-processed 
cultural information (such as the culture element distribution studies for west- 
ern North America). This is a tremendous improvement over the procedures 
used by Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsburg (1915), not to mention Tylor. But 
there are other kinds of cultural hypotheses, not on the level of a tribe or 
ethnic group, nor of short-run phenomena, which only familiarity with a large 
amount of cultural information from several continents and over long spans 
of time are likely to engender. Kroeber, Redfield, and Steward, to mention 
only some American anthropologists, have worked on such problems, as have 
Sorokin and Toynbee in sociology and history. It is worth noting that Kroe- 
ber’s most significant contribution, Configurations of Culture Growth (1944), 
dealt exclusively with material from historic civilizations, for which he could 
depend on readily available compendia—encyclopedias, handbooks, outlines, 
and similar reference works. A comparable effort to deal with primitive or pre- 
historic cultures would have foundered not only because of the lack of precise 
chronological and biographical information, but because the existing data in 
ethnography and prehistory have been so poorly collated. The country surveys, 
the admirable Oulline of World Cultures (Murdock 1958), and the projected 
cultural summaries, all part of the Human Relations Area Files program, will 
make up part of this deficiency, but there is little prospect of a large-scale in- 
crement of ancient or archeological information for the HRAF, and the format 
of the files makes it difficult for a user to obtain from them any broad, con- 
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textual picture, much less a balanced world view of the varieties, regional 
interrelationships, and historic development of cultural systems. 

The situation is perhaps not as discouraging as I have suggested, nor the 
Continental European—Anglo-American dichotomy so sharp. American an- 
thropologists not long ago produced a monumental synthesis of South Ameri- 
can data—the Handbook of South American Indians (Steward 1946-1950) 
assisted by numerous European and Latin American colleagues. British eth- 
nologists are, with Continental help, engaged in preparing the Ethnographic 
Survey of Africa (Forde 1950), which, if issued in the form of large bound vol- 
umes would be nearly as impressive as the South American Handbook. Many 
other examples of large-scale, systematic work by American or Commonwealth 
anthropologists could be cited. Yet I feel that the majority of American and 
probably of British anthropologists would say that encyclopedic compilations 
are not for them, and that they can get along quite well without regular access 
to Neue Grosse Véilkerkunde, Le Razze ei popoli della Terra, and Narody Mira. 
Few Americanists in the United States would exhibit the same indifference 
toward the Handbook of South American Indians; as far as I can tell, these 
volumes, encyclopedic and bulky as they are, are regularly consulted by every- 
one attempting to deal seriously with problems of South American anthropol- 
ogy. Is this because only the Handbook comes up to the standards we would 
demand for a worldwide ethnographic and culture-historical compilation, or is 
it also because many of us find German, Italian, and Russian less readable 
than English? To be fair, it is probably a combination of these reasons. The 
theoretical positions in both the works edited by Biasutti and Tolstov are 
often uncongenial to those reared in the epigonous Boasian tradition; the Ber- 
natzik work seems frequently superficial. I would predict, however, that with 
all their weaknesses, these works, if available in English, would be consulted 
fairly often—perhaps most of all by those of us who teach undergraduate 
‘area courses” of continental scope, and by graduate students trying to ac- 
quire an adequate background in world ethnography. Archeologists with more 
than parochial interests would likewise benefit from easier access to Narr’s 
A briss der Vorgeschichte, in spite of a terminology which still reflects much of 
the thinking of one of its contributors, Menghin. 

A century and more ago, there was little evidence of the split between 
English-language and Continental European styles in anthropology. Alongside 
Kraft, Klemm, Meiners, and Waitz, one can put Prichard, Latham, and even 
Nott and Gliddon. By the end of the 19th century, however, English works in 
this tradition had dwindled to Keane’s reworking of Ratzel; the major contri- 
butions were either in German or French (Ratzel, Miller, Vierkandt, Hoernes, 
Peschel, Lippert, Réclus, Vidal de la Blache, and Deniker). Of course, con- 


tinental syntheses continued in English. The Handbook of Indians North of 


Mexico, edited by Hodge (1907-10), does not quite fit the tradition because of 
its alphabetically arranged, dictionary type entries. Wissler’s The American 
Indian (1917, 1st ed.) conforms, though Kroeber’s Cultural and Natural Areas 
of Native North America (1939) represents a new kind of treatment, the influ- 
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ence of which appears in portions of the Handbook of South American Indians. 
Between these falls Pericot y Garcia’s América Indigena (1936, 1st ed.). 

Outside the Americas, and without attempting a complete listing, hand- 
book-type treatments of Africa include works by Baumann and Westermann 
and the Ethnographic Survey, edited by Forde. Leroi-Gourhan and Poirier’s 
ethnology of the French Union also belongs here, despite its geographical 
arbitrariness, inevitable in a work with boundaries defined by modern political 
events. There seems to be nothing of comparable scope for Eurasia or Oceania. 

Three arrangements, other than alphabetical, can be distinguished in 
works of this genre. (1) Predominantly topical treatments are exemplified by 
Wissler’s The American Indian, Birket-Smith’s Geschichte der Kultur (1948), 
and Montandon’s Trailé d’ ethnologie culturelle (1934). This last is primarily a 
statement of his theory of cultural hologenesis, but in effect is a topically- 
organized world ethnography. Schmidt and Koppers’ Vélker und Kulluren 
(1925) and Dittmer’s Allgemeine Volkerkunde (1954) are partly topical, but 
with a strong historical-stage arrangement. (2) Linton, Howells, and Coon, all 
Americans, and Peake and Fleure in their series ‘‘The Corridors of Time,” 
chose an historical narrative framework, with varying degrees of success, 
though regional chapters occur within the basically chronological order. (3) 
Buschan, Passarge, Bernatzik, Biasutti, and Tolstov, among others, follow a 
regional or geographic order of presentation. A Japanese work with no precise 
Western counterpart, Sekai Bunka Chiri Taikei (Outline of World Cultural 
Geography), edited by K. Imanishi (1954), most nearly fits this category. 
There are 28 volumes, five of which are devoted to Japan. This lavishly illus- 
trated work covers the earth in terms of human geography, with material on 
prehistory and history, languages and scripts, and much on modern political 
and economic development. Prototypes may have been the well-known Géog- 
raphie Universelle edited by Vidal de la Blache and Gallois, or the Handbuch 
der geographischen Wissenschaft, edited by Klute, but both of these are more 
concerned with landforms, climate, and vegetation than with the cultural 
phenomena which are the central concern of Sekai Bunka Chiri Taikei. 

As indicated above, we shall now concentrate on the three most recent and 
most complete efforts at world ethnographic and culture-historical synthesis 
edited by Biasutti, Bernatzik, and Tolstov. Of the three, Biasutti’s is conceived 
along lines most congenial to American anthropology; it represents all the 
major fields—fossil man, race, prehistory, culture-history, linguistics, and 
ethnography. This is in keeping with the tradition of the Italian school, so little 
known in the United States, but set forth as long ago as 1889 by G. Sergi in 
Antropologia e sciense antropologiche. Renato Biasutti himself is a cultural 
geographer, and issued the first version of this monumental collective work in 
1940-41. In 1943 most of the plates and unsold copies of this edition were de- 
stroyed in the bombing of Torino. In any case, postwar scholarly and intellec- 
tual conditions were far more favorable for a revision than were the original 
conditions in Mussolini’s Italy. That the paper, typography, reproduction of 
illustrations and maps in Le rasze e i popoli della terra should be of such high 
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quality should be no surprise, in view of Italy’s long preeminence in printing. 
(Many people consider the Enciclopedia Italiana the most beautifully printed 
reference work ever issued.) Biasutti was assisted by a long list of contributors 
in the preparation of this four-volume work: Bartoli, Battaglia, Corso, Genna, 
Graziosi, S. Sergi, Tagliavini, Vidossi, Muccioli, Boccassino, Cerulli, Cipriani, 
Grottanelli, Micheli, Puccioni, Gentilli, Imbelloni, and Tentori. 

Volume I is a world survey, including a brief history of anthropology, dis- 
cussions of human evolution, fossil man, race (with material on genetics and 
serology), language, culture-historical classification, and chapters on the 
major topical subdivisions: food and raw materials, settlements, arts and 
sciences, social institutions, and religion. One reviewer (Nutter 1954) offers 
the just criticism that these topics are not properly integrated. The most obvi- 
ous weakness in Volume I is the sketchiness of the archeological material, 
though the succeeding regional volumes make up for most of this deficiency. 
The cultural classification reflects the persistence of the Kulturkreislehre, 
particularly Montandon’s version. 

Volume II deals with Eurasia and Indonesia. Compared to the 1940-41 
edition, Asia has much more complete coverage, though the treatment still is 
uneven. Italy receives 58 pages against only six for the British Isles. Indonesia 
is handled in 52 pages, whereas the entire Indian subcontinent is covered by 
only 39. There are occasional misprints —‘‘Straffordshire” for Staffordshire, 
for instance. Social structure is inadequately handled, and in contrast, minor 
racial differences are lavishly presented. Southwestern Asia and the Far 
East—China, Korea, and Japan—are dealt with on a quite superficial level in 
my opinion. 

Volume III concerns Africa, including Madagascar. H. Vallois, the French 
prehistorian and specialist on fossil man, in his review of this volume (1956), 
found that it “‘very expertly presents the current state of our knowledge of 
Africa. Though easily readable, it guards against both over-technical style and 
the tendency toward over-popularization.” African prehistory and fossil man 
come off very handsomely in this volume, but ethnography fares less well. The 
British reviewer Roberts, though admitting that it is an improvement over the 
1940-41 edition, found a lack of up-to-date serological information in the dis- 
cussion of African race relationships. Social anthropology in the British sense is 
lacking; for example, Nilotic political organization is dismissed in ten lines. The 
volume does not begin to compete with the much finer-grained treatment of 
the Ethnographic Survey of Africa. The illustrations are admirably abundant 
and clear, though Roberts found one in which an “obvious Shilluk’’ was la- 
belled as a Dinka. 

Volume IV of the Biasutti work deals with Oceania and the Americas—the 
realms into which man drifted long after his evolution and occupation of the 
Old World land masses. The survey of modern cultural conditions in Oceania 
is especially good for such a general work. The American chapters can be read- 
ily compared with such earlier works as Wissler’s, Pericot y Garcia’s, and 
Krickeberg’s Amerika (1939; Spanish version, Einologia de América, 1946). 
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None has so good a chapter on early man (expansion of research on this prob- 
lem in the last fifteen years accounts for most of the difference), and none of the 
earlier writers had the immense benefit of the Handbook of South American 
Indians, the influence of which is apparent on nearly every page of the chapters 
on South America. 

Cartographically, the Italian work is first-rate; each volume has several 
fairly detailed ethnic maps, some in colors. There are multicolor racial maps, 
and numerous distribution maps in one or two colors showing finds of fossil 
man, archeological sites, and ethnographic features both in material and social 
culture. All parts of the world are well represented by maps of sufficiently large 
scale. 

Neue Grosse Véilkerkunde, edited by the late Hugo Bernatzik, is, like the 
Italian work, a postwar revision of a prewar version. Both were planned to 
interest educated but nonspecialist readers, though Americans may find it diffi- 
cult to conceive of such sets appealing to a wide popular audience. Multivol- 
umed world syntheses have been standard German fare for more than a century 
and perhaps go back to von Humboldt’s Cosmos. In view of the high standard 
of German photographic work, the full-page plates in .Veue Grosse V élkerkunde 
are often disappointingly blurry, or betray the heavy hand of the retoucher. A 
few are badly captioned—for example, one in Vol. III labelled ‘Hopi Snake 
Dance”’ is in fact the reénactment of that ceremony produced by Anglo-Ameri- 
can business men in Prescott, Arizona. 

Volume I of Bernatzik begins with a brief history of ethnology, and is fol- 
lowed by regional surveys of Europe and Africa. Some of Bernatzik’s remarks 
under “Colonial Ethnology” or applied ethnology would be rejected by most 
American anthropologists. The European cultures are grouped by language 
subdivisions (Germanic, Romance, West Slav, and so on) which may not al- 
ways yield the most significant relationships. The East Slavs, Finno-Ugrians, 
and European Turkic peoples are included. As in most efforts to cope with 
European cultures ethnographically, there is perhaps too much emphasis on 
quaint ceremonial survivals in wedding customs, harvest feasts, and the like, 
and little solid material on social and economic factors connected with the rise 
of national states, Christian church organization, and the technological and 
urban revolution of the last several hundred years. The African section divides 
the peoples of that continent into Steppe Hunters, Forest Hunters, Steppe and 
Savannah Farmers, Forest Farmers, and then shifts to geographical area in 
treating North Africa and Madagascar. This is a more meaningful arrange- 
ment than the linguistic one used for the Europeans. 

Volume II covers Asia, Indonesia, and Oceania. Groupings are by cultural 
realms of varied composition. Southeast Asia is divided into “Archaic Peoples” 

Yumbri, Selung, Semang, et al.), “‘Lower Agriculturalists,” and the “Peoples 
of Higher Cultures.”’ In Indonesia, where a similar ordering might have been 
followed, the arrangement unaccountably shifts to a sequence of islands and 
island-groups. India is given slight weight (53 pages), compared, for ex- 
ample, to 92 pages on Micronesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia. In terms of its 
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cultural complexity, India ought perhaps to dominate any systematic survey of 
the cultural units of Asia. Volume III, which also contains the index and a 
glossary of ethnological terms, concerns the Americas. The divisions are the 
conventional Americanist culture-area units. The treatment is often surpris- 
ingly brief; for example, there are 44 pages on the North American Plains and 
Prairie tribes, 6 on the Northwest Coast. On the other hand, the travel diary 
of Philipp Georg Friedrich von Reck in Georgia, 1735, dealing with the East- 
ern Creeks, is given 12 pages. On the whole, the American coverage seems less 
adequate than in Krickeberg’s 1939 version, which appeared as part of Bernat- 
zik’s Die Grosse Vilkerkunde. 

The maps in Bernatzik are very uneven; the ethnic map of Asia is at a scale 
of 1:60,000,000, but Malaya is shown great detail on another map at 
1:8,800,000. Timor, Halmahera, and Celebes are better mapped than compa- 
rable portions of Africa or Europe. The best map in the entire work is of the 
intricate ethnic mosaic of Southeast Asia, facing p. 248 in Volume II, prepared 
by Bernatzik himself. Archeology is under-represented (space is devoted to it in 
only a few spectacular areas—Mesoamerica and the Andean region, for ex- 
ample), and both race and language are accorded little attention. In view of the 
title, one cannot object to this, but Neue Grosse Vélkerkunde is one-sided in 
comparison with the Italian or the Soviet work. 

The Soviet Narody Mira (Peoples of the World) has been far more broadly 
conceived. Four volumes have been published so far (1958), but many more 
are planned. To be published soon are volumes on India (probably dealing also 
with Pakistan and Ceylon), China, and the Americas. A Soviet ethnographer, 
Zolotarevskaya, has recently visited the United States to gather data for the 
American volume. The compilers of \Varody Mira are most concerned with con- 
temporary cultures, primitive or otherwise, and with their relations to current 
political and economic problems. Historical surveys are provided, however, 
and there is usually fairly detailed information on exploration and trade con- 
tacts within the last few centuries. Archeology is dealt with less thoroughly, 
and fossil man is almost entirely outside the scope of Narody Mira. Race is dis- 
cussed, but is not the predominant theme that it is in Biasutti’s work. These 
observations are necessarily tentative, since they are based on the first four 
volumes of what is to be a larger series. It seems unlikely that the subsequent 
volumes will differ very greatly in plan or outlook, however. The reader must 
expect to find chapters titled ‘The Struggle Against Colonial Slavery,” or 
‘Peoples of Ethiopia and the Red Sea Coast under Imperialist Oppression,’ 
and so on. The Soviet world ethnography devotes a significant amount of space 
to such polemics. 

The general editor of the series is S. P. Tolstov; the issuing organization is 
the Institute of Ethnography in the name of N. N. Miklukho-Maklai, a branch 
of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Published so far are Narody Afriki, 
edited by D. A. Ol’derogge and I. I. Potekhin, 1954; Narody Avstralii i Okeanii, 
edited by S. A. Tokarev and S. P. Tolstov, 1956; Narody Perednei Asii, edited 
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by N. A. Kislyakov and A. I. Pershits, 1957; and Narody Sibiri, edited by 
M. G. Levin and L. P. Potapov, 1956. 

Narody Afriki, which came out only a year and a half after Stalin’s death 
in March, 1953, reflects some of his views on ethnography and linguistics; 
Stalin’s Marxism and Questions of Linguistics, and his writings on nationalities, 
are duly cited in the bibliography. In the other three volumes, Stalin’s works 
do not appear, though the works of Marx, Engels, and Lenin are regularly re- 
ferred to. Since Africa (together with Melanesia) was the major area from 
which Kulturkreislehre was formulated, and as Soviet ethnography perceived 
this school as a significant ideological foe, the Kulturkreis position is still be- 
labored though its former German and Austrian proponents have largely 
abandoned it in recent years. The late Father Schmidt is accused of having 
placed “ethnography in the service of the Vatican,” though there seems to be 
no hesitation in utilizing his language classification of Australia. The various 
forms of the Hamitic language theory are rejected as racist and reactionary. 
The African and other pygmy Negroid folk are regarded as a dwarfed result of 
restrictive environmental conditions, rather than as a survival of an early type 
of Homo sapiens, which the Russian writers evidently consider a reactionary 
view. The compilers of Varody Afriki state in the foreword that their work is 
founded on Marxist-Leninist methodology, and that their aim is to ‘‘set forth 
to the reader the present-day peoples of Africa, their life, culture, their strug- 
gle for national independence, for freedom, against colonial enslavement” 
(p. 7). 

Africa is divided into regions with boundaries conforming to certain modern 
political borders; this yields 12 units which do not coincide with the areas rec- 
ognized by either Baumann and Westermann or Herskovits. At least a little 
Russian material is cited for all these regions except Madagascar, though in 
some cases the references are to casual 19th century Russian travellers. Ameri- 
can, British, French, German, and other “‘bourgeois”’ scientific contributions 
are extensively utilized; they are sometimes praised as progressive, at other 
times damned for being racist, reactionary, colonialist or imperialist. The im- 
pression is created that the backwardness of African societies was somehow the 
effect of the exploitative activities of Western European slave-traders and 
colonialism, although a more rational view might be that the relative ease with 
which Africans were enslaved, and the subsequent partition and imposition of 
colonial regimes south of the Sahara were the result of and not the cause of 
native African technological backwardness, lack of effective political integra- 
tion, and so on. Von Sicard, reviewing .Varody Afriki for Anthropos, feels that 
in spite of the steady diatribe against European colonialism and all its agents, 
including Christian missionaries, the work as a whole has merit, and that 
Africanists in the non-Communist world should be grateful for the scholarly 
interest of their Soviet colleagues. 

The Australia and Oceania volume of Narody Mira is similar. There are 
early Russian explorers’ accounts from the Bellinghausen, Simonov, and No- 
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vosil’skii expeditions, the very important early ethnographic work in New 
Guinea by Miklukho-Maklai, and sundry contributions to Oceanian ethnog- 
raphy by Vysheslavtsev (1857-60), Golovnin, von Kotzebue, Krusenshtern, 
Lisyanskii, and Litke. Linguistics receives a larger amount of space than in the 
Africa volume; both Schmidt’s and Capell’s classifications of Australian ab- 
original languages are discussed and presented on maps. 

A careful tabulation of sources cited in Bernatzik, Biasutti, and Tolstov, in 
the portions of all three dealing with Australia and Oceania reveals a broader 
coverage of the literature in the Soviet publication, and use of more up-to-date 
materials. None makes use of the Japanese literature on Micronesia (under 
Japanese control from 1914 to 1944/45); more surprising, none refers to a single 
Dutch publication on the western half of New Guinea. 

Varody Perednei Azii (Peoples of Anterior Asia) deals with the Near East, 
excluding Egypt, which is handled in the Africa volume. The volume is organ- 
ized by modern political states (Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Israel, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Iran, and Afghanistan) which may be realistic enough 
in the light of present-day political conditions. There is a short survey of the 
ancient history of the Fertile Crescent lands, as well as a brief account of the 
expansion of Islam, with a map showing the maximum extent of Arab con- 
quests. For each modern country there is a fairly detailed population density 
map. One of the best features of Narody Perednei Azii is a large fold-out map 
in several colors of Southwestern Asia, showing the many ethnic groups of the 
area. It is by far the most detailed map for the area that this writer has seen. 
Data on modern political and economic conditions are presented from the 
Soviet vyjiewpoint including plans for technical assistance. The bibliography is 
impress ve, including many references in Arabic, Persian, Pushtu, Kurdish, 
and Turkish. Yet the volume seems smaller than the importance of the area 
warrants. The volume on Australia and Oceania, concerned with a far less im- 
portant quarter of the globe, is a third larger. 

Narody Sibiri is a fundamental reference work. A well-stocked research 
library might dispense with the other volumes of \arody Mira, but this one is 
clearly requisite. The study of Siberian ethnography has always been a Russian 
specialty, and only a few non-Russian scholars have contributed to it. Unlike 
the other volumes, the anti-colonia! diatribes are absent, in spite of the fact 
that Siberia, too, was an area of colonial oppression by Europeans. There are 
good materials on archeology and paleo-ethnography, as well as a section deal- 
ing with the Russian settlement in pre-revolutionary times. The remainder of 
the bulky, 1083-page volume is divided into: Peoples of Southern Siberia 
Buryat, Yakut, Altaians, and Tuvinians, and Peoples of Northern Siberia and 
the Far East, ending up with the Komandorskii Aleuts, who were settled there 
in the 18th century. Material culture is especially well covered, and there are 
color-plates of clothing and household goods. Census figures for these Siberian 
peoples are from 1926-1927. This will come as no surprise to demographers, 
though it is inconceivable that Soviet administrators and planners have no 
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COMPARISON OF OCEANIAN COVERAGE IN THREE RECENT 
ETHNOGRAPHIC SYNTHESES 


REGIONS AND Topics BERNATZIK BIASUTTI TOLSTOV 


Area coverage (pages) 


Oceania, general 2 33 3 
Australian aborigines 19 37 128 
Tasmanian aborigines 12 8 
Melanesia, general 125 
New Caledonia +27 (93 11 
Fiji 12 
New Guinea 25 46 14 
Polynesia 26 at 157 
Micronesia 11 33 
European exploration 0 0 21 
Modern colonial period 0 26 60 
Total 110 305 600 
Maps (number and quality) 
Black and white 5 7 24 
Color 0 2 0 
Cartographic evaluation medium excellent medium 
Illustrations (number and quality) 
Line figures (other than vignettes) 0 19 22 
Halftone figures or plates 52 195 263 
Color plates 0 2 7 
Evaluation of illustrations medium excellent poor to medium 
(clarity, relevance to text) 
Bibliogra phy* (number of citations) 
Recent materialst 14 26 65 
Language of all cited items: 
English 34 55 90 
German 19 23 23 
Frencht 2 10 11 
Italian 0 5 0 
Spanish 0 3 2 
Russian 0 0 37 
Japanese** 0 0 0 
Dutch 0 0 0 
Total 55 96 163 


* Polynesia and Micronesia only. 

+ Published less than 15 years prior to publication of ethnographic synthesis. 

t Leroi-Gourhan and Poirier list 62 works in French on Polynesia alone in their Et/mologie de 
Union francaise, vol. 2, 1955. 

** Beardsley, Cornell, and Norbeck list 70 works in Japanese on the ethnology and linguistics 


of Micronesia, 1950. 
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b. 


BIASUTTI, 1954-55f°- 


lc. 
TOLSTOYV, 1954-57 


d. 


BAUMANN AND 
WESTERMANN, 1948 


_ 


Maps showing density and distribution of coverage in four ethnographic treatments of 
Africa (and in three of the Near Fast). Each dot represents a page of text in the works designated, 


located in the areas or countries to which the pages they represent refer. 


more recent statistics. Western ethnologists will welcome the abandonment of 
some of the new names (actually the names used by the tribes themselves) 
once insisted upon in official Soviet sources, such as Luoravetlani, Unarigani, 
Oduli, Uimillani, and Elkenbeie. In Narody Sibiri these reappear in the more 
familiar forms: Chukchi, Aleut, Yukaghir, Koryak, and Negidal. However, a 
few of the Soviet official names have become standard; for example, Evenki 
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for Tungus, and Nivkhi for Gilyak. The maps are good—especially one showing 
ethnic distributions in Siberia in the 17th century, which appeared in colors 
and at a larger scale in Ocherki Istorii SSSR (Volume 3, 1955), and the very de- 
tailed ethnic map of modern Siberia—perhaps the most complete such map of 
the area so far published. 

The tabulation compares Oceanian coverage in the three works reviewed in 
terms of pages allotted to regional subdivisions, evaluations of maps and illus- 
trations, and bibliographic sources utilized. The maps indicate differences in 
geographic intensity and detail in the coverage of Africa and the Near East. 

None of these three world syntheses exhibits the kind of high-level theoriz- 
ing about culture which would satisfy those interested in the development of a 
genuinely interdisciplinary science of man. To be sure, Narody Mira makes use 
of the principles of Marxism-Leninism, and the Italian work incorporates the 
Kulturkreis viewpoint. But one looks in vain for evidence of the work of the 
British social anthropologists, other than their merely descriptive contribu- 
tions to African or Oceanian ethnography; the impact of Levi-Strauss’ Les 
structures élémentaires de la parenté (1949) is not detectible. Kinship informa- 
tion is poorly represented, save in the case of the well-known intricacies of 
Aranda, Kamilaroi, and other Australian systems (.Varedy Avstralii i Okeanii, 
Chapter 5; Le rasze e i popoli della terra, Volume IV, Chapter 3). Human ecol- 
ogy is likewise slighted. 

There would be little point to the foregoing discussion if I did not believe 
that a similar, but better work could be prepared in English, profiting by the 
errors, omissions, and warpages to be found in earlier attempts. I am convinced 
that such a handbook of world ethnography and culture history can contribute 
to productive theorizing, just as the Handbook of South American Indians lies 
behind much of the current improvement in South American anthropology and 
has stimulated comparative cultural studies, e.g. Steward, Armillas, Willey, 
Meggers, Wolf, and Wauchope. A method of presenting data already available 
elsewhere, even though in less convenient form, can unquestionably stimulate 
work on an entirely new level of problems, as witnessed by the stream of papers 
based on the Human Relations Area Files. 

If such a work in English is desirable for the above reasons, there are these 
objections to it: (1) the taskswould divert our scarce anthropological man- 
power from more essential fieldwork, which many rightly regard as the “‘cutting 
edge” of our science; (2) it would cost too much money; and (3) we are not yet 
really ready for such a synthesis; we need several more decades to gather ma- 
terial. 

The first objection is hard to sustain in view of the fact that a relatively 
small number of scholars produced the tour de force of the Handbook of South 
American Indians, during and shortly after World War II, when it might have 
been argued that anthropological manpower was already absorbed by more 
urgent military and government work. The second objection is no more real- 
istic. Private publishing companies in Germany and Italy brought out the 
Bernatzik and Biasutti works, with all the risks of an ordinary publishing ven- 
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ture. Another major contribution to culture-history, the British A History of 
Technology, has been subsidized by a large chemical industrial firm. Cambridge 
University Press is issuing a comparably impressive work, Science and Civilisa- 
tion in China. Narody Mira is supported by the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. It is difficult to believe that the United States, its foundations, or its 
private publishers are all too poor to match such accomplishments. The last 
objection is the perennial excuse of the perfectionist. If we had waited until 
more data were in, we would never have had Syslems of Consanguinily and 
Affinity. 
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The Social Function of Mahr in Upper Mandailing, Sumatra 


DONALD J. TUGBY 


University of Queensland 


N ISLAMIC canon law the manner in which property is inherited is rigidly 

defined. Furthermore, the Islamic system of ethics defines the social roles 
of members of the nuclear family. Therefore, there are certain features peculiar 
to Islamization as a process of social change. We should expect to find re- 
peatedly a reversion to the model for the social structure which is implicit in 
Islamic canon law and ethics. This article reports a modest start on the testing 
of this hypothesis. The aim of the article is to analyze the social effects in the 
Islamized society of Upper Mandailing of the adoption of one provision of 
canon law, namely, that about a payment (mahr) made by a man to any 
woman he marries. No attempt is made to provide a diachronic analysis of 
the total process of Islamization; instead, a synchronic comparative analysis 
is made of alternative ways in which the introduced institution of mahr is 
currently dealt with in Upper Mandailing society.' 

Mandailing is the southernmost part of the Propinsi Sumatera Utara 
(Province of North Sumatra) in the Republic of Indonesia. The area may be 
divided into two parts: a northern part, Lower Mandailing (Mandailing 
Djai), and a southern part, Upper Mandailing (Mandailing Djulu). The 
population of Upper Mandailing is approximately 47,000, of which about 
eight percent are Ulu, about two percent belong to some group foreign to the 
area such as Javanese, Menangkabau, Northern Batak, Chinese, Indian or 
i’. \istani and the remainder are the people we shall call Upper Mandailingers. 

The Upper Mandailingers are rice farmers who grow rubber, coffee, cinna- 
mon, and cloves as cash crops. They live in villages of from 20 to 500 houses. 
Each household consists of a nuclear family with possible accretions such as an 
aged parent or a younger sibling of the male household head. 

Each village has its own mosque and the Upper Mandailingers all regard 
themselves as Muslims. Some were forcibly converted to Islam about 1810 
when the Paderis, a revivalist sect of Menangkabau, staged a military invasion 
of Mandailing. The Dutch, who had not previously entered Upper Mandailing, 
were called on by the indigenous leaders (radjas) for help. The Dutch drove 
the Paderi military forces from the area, occupied it with their own and ap- 
pointed a civil administrator (Controleur) in Upper Mandailing in 1835, but 
the Paderis continued their teaching. Today, because of their adherence to 
religious formalism, the Upper Mandailingers are known as religious fanatics 
by their now easier-going neighbors. 

The pre-Islamic social structure and religion of Upper Mandailing was 
probably similar to that of the Bataks of northern Tapanuli. In spite of Is- 
lamization it has been assumed by scholars that it has remained the same. 
Thus the part of the social structure which concerns us here has been succinctly 
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described by ter Haar (1948:65) as having as its characteristic unit. “‘local- 
ized, exogamous, patrilocal clan or subclan inhabiting its own territc -.”’ Ter 
Haar goes on to say: “Running through the pattern of relationship of the ruling 
local clan to non-clan members living in the local community is the special re- 
lation of the clans supplying women to the clans which receive them. ... Each 
clan has a fixed relation to another clan, which results in the principle that all 
the girls of a clan are married out to the men of another. The woman-supply- 
ing clan is called . . . mora? in the south (i.e. in Mandailing). The woman-re- 
ceiving clan is dubbed the boru or beru. It is important to note however that 
the relation is not mutual. This produces the complex known as asymmetrical 
marriage.” 

This is a statement of the ideal-typical pattern of a portion of Upper Man- 
dailing social structure, but it does not accord with the social facts of today. 
The concepts of woman-giving and woman-receiving units are still an effective 
element in the Upper Mandailing conceptualization of the social structure, 
but the units in woman-giving and woman-receiving relations are very much 
smaller than clans; they are nuclear families or small lineages. The members 
of a group of siblings may marry women of different clans, their sons likewise. 
There are no large units in permanent woman-giving, woman-receiving rela- 
tionships. The jural unity of the lineage is a function of the ownership of the 
land in common by members of the lineage. In the last two or three generations 
land has rarely remained undivided for more than one generation. A reduction 
in the size of the effective lineage has occurred, then, pari passu with the frag- 
mentation of land, 

The political and social significance of an asymmetrical marriage system is 
manifested in the nature and direction of the prestations from woman-giving 
and woman-receiving groups to their respective partners. In the indigenous 
adat system in Upper Mandailing there were and are two payments expressed 
in money terms, the great gold. (sere na godang) and the little gold (sere na 
menek). The direction of payment is from a woman-receiving group to its wom- 
an-giving group. However, the great gold is never paid. It remains ideally 
as a debt in perpetuity; as the Mandailingers say, to one’s children and one’s 
children’s children. The existence of the debt and the relative subservience 
which is its corollary is symbolized by the personal services which a man will 
render for his father-in-law and by the relatively menial services which wom- 
an-receivers carry out for woman-givers on ceremonial occasions. The little 
gold, on the other hand, is paid, usually in cash, by the father of the bride- 
groom to the father of the bride before the adat wedding. It is used mainly for 
buying finery for the bride. 

In the course of Islamization the institution of mahr, a payment which ac- 
cording to canon law a man must undertake to make to a woman whom he 
marries, had to be added to existing social practices or redefined in terms of 
existing social practices oriented to the same set of aims. The problem for the 
Upper Mandailingers was and is the maintenance of logical consistency in the 
social definition of mahr. This is a problem which can be solved in a number of 
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ways. After outlining the conditions associated with the payment of mahr and 
with the indigenous adat payments we shall analyze the social consequences 
of the alternative definitions. 

MARRIAGE PAYMENTS 

In Islamic canon law, mahr* is a compulsory settlement' payable by the 
husband to the wife to whom it belongs absolutely. It is an inalienable and 
imprescriptible right forming part of the contract of marriage whether speci- 
fied or not. The husband cannot resile from it once consummation has taken 
place. But the wife can make a gift of her mahr to her husband, and if she does 
so, he and his heirs are free from the debt. Mahr may remain as a debt, but it 
becomes payable immediately on divorce. According to a strict interpretation 
of Sjafite law, all mahr is prompt, i.e., payable immediately on marriage. The 
Mandailingers, however, appear to believe that all mahr may be deferred, i.e., 
payable at any time after marriage and even inherited as a debt. In fact, 
prompt mahr is payable on demand by the wife, but this clause is frequently 
obscured in Upper Mandailing. 

Nevertheless, these general conditions associated with mahr are widely 
known. Mandailingers demonstrate their appreciation of the imprescriptible 
nature of mahr by saying that if mahr is not paid during the life of a man, it 
must be paid in the after life (Achirat). Women sometimes absolve their hus- 
bands from the debt immediately prior to the death of either party. But this is 
not always done and in some cases cannot be done for reasons beyond the con- 
trol of the parties, e.g., accidental death. There are one or two cases of the pay- 
ment of the mahr due to a widow by her son on behalf of his dead father; this 
accords with the nature of mahr as an unsecured debt which may be charged 
against the property of a dead husband. Since in normal Upper Mandailing 
practice sons inherit the property of their father, it is understandable that they 
should pay the mahr of their mother. 

There are no de facto wives in the area and marriage is always accompanied 
by the Islamic canon law wedding ceremony (nikah) which is to be distin- 
guished from an adat wedding. The latter is a much longer ceremony in which 
the canon law ceremony may be incorporated as a minor part. Nevertheless, 
the canon law ceremony constitutes both a necessary and sufficient condition 
for marriage; moreover, the mahr is always specified during this ceremony. 
The payment of mahr is, then, universal. 

The adat payment of the great gold is always specified in terms of the 
measures for gold, /ai/ and pa, and ideally varies according to the matrilineal 
ancestry of the bride. The little gold is also called fine gold (sere na lamot), a 
euphemism for cash. Outside the context of adat ceremonial it is known as the 
money which disappears (epeng na mago mago), or as cloud money (uang 
ombun), or vulgarly as heat money (wang angus). This money is paid to the 
bride’s father in cash. It is supposed to be used for the purchase of an outfit of 
clothes and ornaments for the bride, but in certain circumstances the bride’s 
father may make use of it for his own purposes. As far as the donor is con- 
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cerned, then, this money ‘‘disappears.”’ Either the great gold or the money 
which disappears may be designated as mahr. 
There are therefore at least three possibilities: 
(1) The great gold is designated as mahr; the money which disappears is paid 
separately in cash. 
(2) The great gold remains as a debt in adat; the money which disappears is desig- 
nated as mahr and paid in cash or kind. 
(3) The great gold remains as a debt in adat; the money which disappears is paid 


in cash or kind; the mahr is specified separately. 


The adoption of one or other of these alternatives affects the intergroup 
relationships of the wife-givers and wife-receivers and the social position of the 
wife. 

DESIGNATION OF THE GREAT GOLD AS MAHR 

The adoption of this first alternative emasculates the woman-giving/ wom- 
an-receiving relationship insofar as this turns on the notion of the debt of 
wife-receiving to wife-giving group. Mahr is payable solely by the husband 
and solely to the wife. Hence the jural basis in adat of the group relationship 
of the wife-givers and wife-receivers has been removed and the interpersonal 
relationship of husband and wife which should unfold to reveal the group rela- 
tionship of larger scale does not do so. The entailments of the marriage are con- 
fined jurally—and within the framework of canon law rather than adat 
primarily to intranuclear family relationships. But although this right of re- 
ceipt of mahr is a jus in personam, the claim may be made against the estate 
of the husband and insofar as the latter has rights in common in the property 
of his minimal lineage, the members of the latter are also involved. Hence the 
lien which a widow appears to exercise over the use of the property of her late 
husband—she is normally allowed the use of the property until her death—is 
not solely dependent on the ties of sentiment between mother and son. It is 
paralleled in canon law by the widow’s right of retention of the property of her 
late husband of which she is in legal occupation at the time of his death as a 
security against the payment of her mahr. This right does not confer any title 
to the property, which she cannot alienate, and the right expires should her 
mahr be paid; her position depends therefore upon the nature and amount 
of the mahr and the possibility or impossibility of its being paid. 

The lowest mahr which is specified in terms of the great gold is one /ail plus 
one pa. At current gold values, this is worth about Rp. 1500,° quite beyond the 
reach of the average village farmer, since this normally represents about half 
the value of the wet rice fields of the lineage, of which no individual is the sole 
owner. A mahr of this kind will not normally be paid during the lifetime of the 
husband and, therefore, a widow who has not absolved her husband from the 
debt is in a strong position in canon law in relation to her right of retention of 
her late husband’s property after his death. 

During the lifetime of the husband, however, a high mahr does not in itself 
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lead to stability of marriage, though it may conduce to difficulty of divorce. A 
husband can divorce his wife by a single pronouncement of repudiation (/alak 
sada); divorce only becomes irrevocable after the expiration of a period of ap- 
proximately three months following the pronouncement (iddat), during which 
cohabitation is not allowed. Pronouncements may be made on one occasion or 
singly on different occasions. But after three pronouncements the couple can- 
not remarry until the woman has contracted a valid consummated marriage 
with a third party and been duly divorced. A single or double pronouncement 
or each of two successive single pronouncements may be cancelled by uttering 
a formula of reconciliation before the expiration of iddat. If there is a high 
mahr the husband tends to make no pronouncement of repudiation but effects 
a separation. The mahr is not now exigible, as it normally would be after the 
expiration of iddat, but the position is obscured by doubt as to whether the 
husband intends to utter the formula of repudiation or has already done so 
followed by a formula of reconciliation. He may take the latter course without 
reference to his wife or even in her absence. By maintaining uncertainty in 
this matter a husband may delay payment of the mahr for months, even for 
years. In the meantime the wife is not legally free to remarry, but the husband 
may legally marry another wife. Women in this situation are called hanging or 
dependent widow (djando marganiung). Usually their only remedy is to forfeit 


their mahr. 


DESIGNATION OF THE MONEY WHICH DISAPPEARS AS MAHR 


If the second alternative for the specification of mahr is adopted, the wom- 
an-giving/ woman-receiving relationship epitomized in the notion of debt of 
the great gold remains intact. The allotment of the money which disappears 
for different purposes is a matter for discussion between the bride and her 
father. There is a dissonance, however, between the ideal-typical pattern of 
father-daughter relations, the jural conditions associated with mahr and the 
tacit recognition that all parties endeavor to make the most of the situation 
for themselves. It is better, older informants say, if the girl’s father determines 
the amount of her mahr, it is fine, good (elok), if the matter of its payment is 
determined by discussion between the girl’s father and the father of her suitor. 
The mahr itself belongs absolutely to the girl—on this point all informants 
are adamant—but it can be used by her father with her permission. The divid- 
ing line between determination of amount and retention therefore becomes a 
fine one. Fathers who can bring pressure to bear upon their daughters may well 
be able to retain a portion of the mahr and at least avoid paying the costs of 
the marriage ceremonies out of their own pocket. In some villages this is the 
normal practice. Nevertheless it is universally acknowledged that fathers who 
connive to obtain a portion of their daughter’s mahr deserve denigration and 
they are themselves ashamed should this be discovered. The contents of the 
bride’s marriage portion are in fact checked against the money given to the 
bride’s father by the members of the lineage of the groom when the marriage 
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portion is brought to the groom’s father’s house for the adat wedding cere- 
mony. Normally, it is a matter of pride for the bride’s father to augment the 
portion rather than otherwise. The designation of the money which disappears 
as mahr therefore acts as a check upon the avariciousness of the bride’s father. 

Where a suitor is pressing, a girl who wishes to make the most of the situa- 
tion may demand large prewedding presents, usually a gold necklace and less 
valuable earrings and bracelets, which may or may not be counted against the 
payment of mahr. This is made clear and put in writing, a necessary precaution 
since, it is said, many girls want the clothes and ornaments but not the man. 
Having obtained the former they may well attempt to resile from the implied 
contract to marry by running away; this they may do after the wedding, but 
the mahr is recoverable if consummation has not taken place. 

Using the mahr to buy the marriage portion of the bride is seen as a good 
arrangement from the man’s point of view, since it frees him at least tem- 
porarily from the necessity of buying the clothes which his wife would be able 
to demand as a right of maintenance under the contract of marriage. 

A gold necklace worth about Rp.300.00 to Rp.500.00 normally forms part 
of a marriage portion. This acts as a permanent, tangible and readily exchange- 
able asset which provides a wife with a certain security in case of divorce. In 
the course of time the necklace comes to be regarded as a family asset which 
may be sold to tide the family over sickness or other emergency. If it is sold 
for this purpose, a man, being responsible for the support of his family, is 
deemed to be morally in debt to his wife since he has made use of her mahr. 
Occasionally, therefore, a mahr paid in this form may be said to be conducive 
to the stability of marriage. In case of divorce, since the mahr has already 
been paid, the question of its forfeit by the wife does not arise, nor is it recover- 
able by the husband once consummation has taken place. In this sense, desig- 
nation of the money which disappears as mahr and payment of a large portion 
in the form of a necklace does not contribute towards the prevention of di- 
vorce. 

When the mahr is paid as money which disappears, the whole of the mahr 
is prompt. This cancels the widow’s right of retention of her husband’s prop- 
erty after his death. But there is a persistent tendency for the payment of 
mahr to be regarded as deferable. This notion may be transferred to the money 
which disappears when the latter counts as mahr. There are, therefore, one or 
two cases of a man remaining in debt to his father-in-law on this account. 
Since this is in accordance with the adat notion of woman-giving /woman-re- 
ceiving relationships, if such a debt is not compounded by the members of a 
man’s lineage at the time of the wedding, it tends to persist. Where a debt ex- 
ists, a social tie is strengthened. For example, the woman-giving / woman-re- 
ceiving intergroup relationship only exists by virtue of the debt of the great 
gold and is broken off should the debt be paid; while a woman’s link with her 
brothers is strengthened if she does not take the share of her dead father’s 
property to which she is entitled in canon law. In the same way a deferred 
mahr strengthens the moral tie between husband and wife. 
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SEPARATE SPECIFICATION OF THE MAHR 

If this third alternative is adopted, the great gold remains as a debt in adat, 
and the money which disappears is paid in cash or kind. Adat law payments 
and canon law payments are thus segregated. The mahr is usually specified in 
cash and if paid is used for the purchase of gold ornaments. The money which 
disappears goes to the bride’s father and he may use it either to set off his own 
ceremonial costs or for the purchase of clothes for the bride, or both. Under 
this system the mahr may remain as a debt since it is not involved in the neces- 
sarily prompt payment of the money which disappears. Since the mahr in 
question is deferred mahr, or partially so, it may be high. Both high and low 
mahr are found under this system, the former almost always when a true run- 
away marriage to a market town outside the area takes place. In a “‘love- 
match” of this kind, the girl sets her own mahr, often of the order of Rp.50.00. 
On the return to the village the negotiations with the bride’s father are only in 
terms of the money which disappears. On the other hand, if a suitor is eager 
and a gir! does not consent to run away, she may specify a large mahr of the 
order of Rp.2000.00 which she uses to buy gold ornaments. In marriages con- 
tracted by wealthier merchants there is usually a mahr of this type. From the 
merchant’s point of view the designation of the mahr in this way avoids his 
presenting the ornaments merely as gifts. In other than merchant circles, the 
specification of a large prompt mahr and a small money which disappears has 
a different function—it differentiates clearly between the money which the 
bride’s father may put to his own use and that used to buy clothes and orna- 
ments for the bride, thus making the whole matter certain (/on/u). Socially 
and psychologically this last is an important function. Socially, because ac- 
cording to canon law certainty and clarity in matters concerning payments are 
desirable, and psychologically because the Upper Mandailingers live in a world 
whose future is theologically defined as uncertain and they are themselves 
insecure. As a reaction against this feeling they make every effort to avoid 
uncertainty and ambiguity in interpersonal action. It is not a fault (salah) for 
the bride’s father to pocket the money which disappears, as its name suggests, 
but he cannot do the same with his daughter’s mahr. Hence certain persons, it 
is said, merely ask for money without specifying whether this is mahr or great 
gold or little gold. This is quite legitimate, in fact almost praiseworthy—if one 
can get the money—it is merely an aspect of seeking (djelaki). 

DISCUSSION 

The existence of these alternatives for the specification of mahr is indica- 
tive of the conflict between the accentuation of larger group relationships 
versus those of smaller scale. In the last 100 years there has been a trend to- 
wards the reduction in scale of the units conceived to be in woman-giving 
woman-receiving relation, from clans to clan segments, from clan segments to 
minor and minimal lineages. There has been a concomitant loss of permanency. 
A man’s true /wlang (a classificatory kinship term used for both mother’s 
brother and father-in-law) is not his true mother’s brother, but his true father- 
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in-law. It is with the latter that woman-giving/woman-receiving relationships 
are activated. The specification of the great gold as mahr provides the ulti- 
mate stage in this process of jural re-ordering in reducing the woman-giving 
woman-receiving relationship to the level of the nuclear family. 

The social position of married women appears to have been enhanced by 
the introduction of the institution of mahr. The ability to move from adat to 
canon law and vice versa in defining social positions and responsibilities which 
is characteristic of Upper Mandailing has its counterpart within Islam gen- 
erally in the normal practice of shifting from one school of law to another as 
convenient. The result, as far as women are concerned, is that the conditions 
associated with the payment of deferred mahr provide a jural basis for accre- 
tion of women to the lineages of their husbands. That is to say a woman be- 
comes a quasi-member of her husband’s lineage by virtue of the debt which is 
owed to her. In terms of a social tie to the lineage of her husband, which is 
founded upon economic considerations, she is placed in a similar position to 
the women who are members of that lineage by birth. The continuity of the 
social membership of the latter in their lineage is conditional upon their fore- 
going their right of inheriting a share in the lineage property. The institution 
of mahr does not stabilize marriage, but it provides assurance of security in 
widowhood; where the mahr is paid the assurance is thereby weakened. 

The designation of the money which disappears as mahr defeats the true 
intention of the institution of mahr which is usually defined as being to en- 
hance the security of married women. The money which disappears is essen- 
tially a consideration for the bride’s father; its designation as mahr reduces the 
latter to its original pre-Islamic status as a bride-price.6 The payment of all 
the mahr promptly probably accounts for the fact that some widows are turned 
out of their late husband’s houses by their sons. 

The stability of the marriage itself, given the necessary condition of the 
birth of children, depends on the capacity for adjustment of the two parties, 
but mainly on that of the wife. In spite of the provision of mahr which is in- 
tended, and is seen by Mandailingers to be intended, as a method of enhanc- 
ing the status and security of the wife, her position depends upon forebearance, 
both in relations with her lineage of origin (and the activation of her rights of 
inheritance in the property of that lineage) and her lineage of accretion (i.e. 
the lineage of her husband). A woman-giving group exercises a greater con- 
trolling interest over the female as against the male children of the women 
which it gives. On the other hand, a woman-receiving group ideally exercises 
an option over the nubile women of its woman-giving group. Thus women 
have an indeterminate social position; they are like counters in a social game. 
Since women also lack any significant control over resources, they capitalize 
on their cathectic relations with husbands and sons in order to maintain their 


influence and status. 
CONCLUSION 
When the institution of mahr is adopted in any society it is particularly 
likely to become an effective determinant of the form of parts of the social 
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structure. The timing of the payment in relation to the duration of any par- 
ticular marriage has a certain flexibility, by virtue of which alternative types 
of specification are possible. Deferment is structurally significant in a negative 
way in that it allows the social experimentation in which the Upper Mandail- 
ingers are clearly indulging. But the definition of the payment as being made 
from a specific man to a specific woman is unalterable. This dyadic pattern 
becomes the prototype of the jural definition of marriage and obscures group 
relationships of larger scale which also turn upon marriage. 

Although it is recognized nowadays that functional disequilibrium of the 
parts may exist in any social system, it is also asserted that logical consistency 
in the definition of the parts occurs throughout the system. When a new social 
practice is introduced into a society, then, it is usually redefined in terms of 
the existing social practices which are related to the same set of aims as the 
introduced practice. But such a spurious logical consistency does not neces- 
sarily induce functional harmony. The respective social entailments of the old 
and new practices may differ sharply (if they do not so differ then the new 
practice probably constitutes only a cultural embellishment). Social changes 
take place, often, but not necessarily, in a direction which reestablishes func- 
tional harmony. 

Three of the more obvious ways in which a social group can treat newly 
introduced practices are to add them to, adapt them to, or integrate them with 
existing practices. The first alternative is unusual (the independent specifica- 
tion of mahr is relatively rare). The other two alternatives may appear super- 
ficially to avoid any gross social change. But the structural concomitants of 
the institution of mahr are so rigidly determined that they will prevail in the 
long run. They are tending to do so today in Upper Mandailing as knowledge 
about modern Islam increases. The social roles of the members of the nuclear 
family are being redefined in a manner consonant with a structural concomi- 
tant to the payment of mahr, namely, the concept of marriage as primarily a 
dyadic social relationship. At the same time the concept of lineages in woman- 
giving/ woman-receiving relationships is becoming socially more and more un- 
real. Finally we may note that, as a further consequence of this separation of 
the ideal and actual in social behavior, the social rituals which reaffirmed the 
intergroup relationship are either dying out or changing their function. 


NOTES 

' The fieldwork upon which this article is based was carried out in Upper Mandailing for 
almost two years during 1955 and 1956. The author wishes to acknowledge the financial support 
from the Australian National University which made this fieldwork possible. 

? All the terms first presented in italic in this article are terms used in the current, spoken 
Upper Mandailing language. 

3 We shall not reiterate all the conditions associated with the payment of mahr which are 
as valid in Upper Mandailing as elsewhere in the Islamic world where Sjafite law is predominant, 
but confine attention to those conditions which are significantly expressed in Upper Mandailing 
social practice. 

4 Mahr is usually described as dower. It is incidental to the definition of mahr that should it 
not be paid to a woman during the lifetime of her husband she may claim it from his estate. 
Moreover, if the mahr is paid from her deceased husband’s estate it is not returnable; it belongs 
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to the woman absolutely. It is a compulsory settlement which is presumed in the contract of 
marriage. 

5 At the official rate of exchange about $132.00, at the blackmarket rate (1956) $48.00. 

6 In Arabia, prior to Islam, on marriage the husband made a gift to the wife, sadaq, and a 


gift to her parents, mahr. See, for example, Fyzee (1955:110). 
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Peyote and the Definition of Narcotic 


CARROLL G. BARBER 


Los Angeles, California 


ITHIN the last few years several American anthropologists have de- 

clared that peyote (Lophophora williamsii) should not be called a nar- 
cotic (La Barre et al. 1951; Slotkin 1956:50-51). Since this term is frequently 
applied to peyote, not only in popular contexts but also in anthropological 
literature (including La Barre 1938), an examination of the arguments used 
to support their position seems justified. 

Although a considerable number of substances used by primitive peoples 
have been labelled narcotics, there appears to be no definition of the term in 
general use by anthropologists. The designation ‘‘narcotics and stimulants” 
may be found in listings of cultural categories, but it is defined for the most 
part by example (Murdock et al. 1950: 27; Notes and Queries 1951: 246). Thus, 
Murdock speaks of ‘drugs consumed for non-therapeutic purposes (e.g. to- 
bacco, betel, coca, peyote),”’ while treating alcoholic beverages under a related 
category. 

In search of more adequate criteria for determining what a narcotic is, the 
anthropologists concerned with peyote have turned to the precise definitions 
of medicine and pharmacology. They state (La Barre et al. 1951:582) that 
“according to Webster a narcotic is a drug that ‘allays sensibility, relieves 
pain and produces profound sleep’ ” and that ‘“‘according to Merck’s Manual, 
the symptoms of drug addiction are increased tolerance and dependence.” 
Since peyote does not produce these effects, they reason that it is not properly 
called a narcotic.' Slotkin (1956:50-51) repeats this argument in greater de- 
tail and further makes explicit the implication that a narcotic, if frequently 
consumed, inevitably produces addiction. This approach appears to be gaining 
acceptance, since it was stated in a recent review in the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST that course”? peyote is not a narcotic (Boyd 1958: 214). 

However, even a brief examination of the considerable medical literature 
on narcotics reveals enough difference of opinion that it cannot be relied upon 
for a positive assertion that peyote is not a narcotic. To be sure, the definition 
cited from Webster is paralleled in medical dictionaries, and is in accord with 
the Greek etymology of the term. The Vew Gould Medical Dictionary (1956), 
for example, defines narcotic as: 

.a drug that produces stupor, complete insensibility, or sleep, as opium, chloral 
and cannabis. There are three main groups: the opium group which produces sleep, 
the belladonna group which produces illusions and delirium, and the alcohol group 


which produces exhilaration and sleep. 


It is obvious, however, that such definitions do not cover the range of sub- 
stances which are popularly, legally, and sometimes even medically, considered 
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narcotics. For example, according to Maurer and Vogel (1954:28) “legally, 
the controls on so-called ‘narcotic drugs’ do not cover all true narcotics, and 
include some drugs which are not narcotic in nature, that is, depressant and 
sleep-producing.”’ This statement appears in a work entitled \arcolics and 
Narcotic Addiction, which discusses the following substances: the opiates and 
their synthetic equivalents; nonopiate sedatives considered addicting, includ- 
ing the barbiturates, bromides and cannabis (hemp or marihuana); and stimu- 
lants, including cocaine, benzedrine, and peyote. Alcohol is also mentioned, 
but not treated in detail, since the authors (1954:31) feel that the problems it 
creates in American society are somewhat different than those of ‘‘other drugs 
of addiction.’” 

Many other examples could be cited to demonstrate that the term “‘nar- 
cotic” is now almost universally applied to certain so-called stimulants as well 
as sedatives or depressants. While peyote is perhaps most accurately classed 
as a stimulant, it does contain depressant as well as stimulant alkaloids (Henry 
1949:160-161), so it would be pedantic and misleading to insist on these 
grounds alone that it cannot also be considered a narcotic. Finally, the stimu- 
lant-depressant dichotomy itself is open to some question: 


Drugs which have the power of addiction are commonly classified as sedatives o1 
stimulants. The classification is somewhat artificial since some drugs, particularly the 
opiates, have a sedative effect on the nervous system and at the same time have a 
stimulant action on other phases of physiological processes. However, the distinction 
between sedative and stimulant drugs is so well-established that it will be retained for 
practical purposes. For instance, the apparent stimulating action of a sedative drug 
may actually result from its depressant effect upon an inhibitory function of the central 


nervous system (Maurer and Vogel 1954:47). 


It appears that the production of addiction has become the most importan! 
single criterion for determining whether or not a substance should be called a 
narcotic. Originally, addiction referred specifically to the closely related phe 
nomena of increased tolerance, physical dependence, and the abstinence syn- 
drome following withdrawal, characteristically resulting from continued use 
of opiates, but also produced by alcohol and the barbiturates under certain 
conditions. However, the employment of this criterion to eliminate peyote 
from consideration as a narcotic would also eliminate many other substances 
usually considered narcotics, notably cocaine and cannabis. 

Like narcotic, however, the term ‘‘addiction” has undergone an expansion 
in meaning. There has been much discussion of the concept recently, chiefly 
by men connected with the U. S. Public Health Service hospitals for the 
treatment of addiction, who have been concerned primarily with the opiates. 
Perhaps the most precisely stated definition to appear in this newer literature 
is by Vogel, Isbell and Chapman (1948: 1019): 

Drug addiction may be defined as a state in which a person has lost the power o! 


self-control with reference to a drug, and abuses the drug to such an extent that the 


person or society is harmed. 
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This parallels an earlier treatment of the subject by J. D. Reichard (1947: 
721-722), and is repeated by Maurer and Vogel (1954:27). The latter, how- 
ever, add that one or more of the following phenomena are always present: 
(1) tolerance, (2) physical dependence, and (3) habituation or emotional de- 
pendence. Without going into detail, it can be seen, particularly in the addition 
of the third point, that the genesis of addiction is here referred primarily to the 
individual personality, rather than to the chemical properties of the substances 
involved. While the authors themselves sometimes do not seem aware of this, 
it is further implied by their discussion of the ‘‘addiction-prone personality” 
(1954:64-67), and their statement that coffee and tobacco can be considered 
addicting for some people (1954:27). Reichard (1947:722) goes even further 
and says that addiction need not merely refer to the use of narcotics, but can 
also be applied to other activities of persons who have ‘‘personal or social diffi- 
culties.’ 

Thus, when Slotkin (1956:50) cites Reichard in order to prove that peyote 
is not addicting, because its use does not produce physical dependence followed 
by withdrawal symptoms if discontinued, he seems to have missed the point 
of the new approach which Reichard and others have taken. Further, although 
it should be noted that Maurer and Vogel (1954:114) “doubt” that peyote is 
an addicting drug, their line of reasoning does contain the possibility that it 
might become one. While the use of peyote under the social and ideological 
controls of the Native American Church apparently does not result in addic- 
tion as now defined, it may be assumed that under other circumstances it 
could be used (or ‘‘abused”’) ‘‘to such an extent that the person or society is 
harmed.” There is some evidence that this may be the case with regard to the 
derivatives of peyote, e.g. an article, not presently available to me, which dis- 
cusses the use of mescaline in Paris (Crichtly 1931, cited in Henry 1949:161). 

In summary, it should be emphasized that narcotic no longer has the spe- 
cific meaning of “depressant and sleep-producing,” except in certain restricted 
contexts, and instead appears to mean something like ‘‘addiction-producing.”’ 
But if addiction is defined primarily as a psychological and social phenomenon, 
rather than a pharmacological and physiological one, terms like ‘‘the power of 
addiction” have little or no meaning. Even Maurer and Vogel (1954:72) say 
that ‘‘no drug possesses mysterious powers to subjugate a human being; the 
drug becomes dangerous only when it comes into contact with the human per- 
sonality, and especially with the addiction-prone personality.” 

Only legally does narcotic have a precise meaning, by the simple process 
of listing those substances assumed to be addicting, and for this reason to be 
restricted to medical use or prohibited altogether. In certain states peyote 
and its derivatives are banned as ‘‘narcotics,” but while some federal statutes 
describe it as such, it has escaped federal control or prohibition. This is of 
course what the anthropologists who object to its identification as a narcotic 
are trying to prevent, since they do not wish to see the believers in the peyote 
religion subjected to legal action as “narcotic addicts.” While readers of this 
journal will have no complaint with their aims, it is feared that this sort of ap- 
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proach is not likely to be very effective. It is possible to argue against the in- 
clusion of peyote in narcotics control legislation on less debatable grounds, 
since there are narcotics, even in the original sense, which are also omitted or 
left to the control of food and drug acts. For instance, while admitting that the 
classification of the barbiturates as narcotics has “some valid basis when con- 
sidered only from a pharmacological viewpoint,” a pharmacologist has sug- 
gested that it would not be wise to class them as such legally (Goldstein 1947: 
100). 

While there is probably considerable agreement even outside anthr.v ology 
that the same is true of peyote, the statement that it is not a narcotic in fact 
gains no firm support from medical authorities, and it is unlikely that any sub- 
stance which has such remarkable effects on the human organism will escape 
being considered a narcotic in the popular sense. Given these circumstances, 
it appears more worthwhile to re-examine the relationship between peyote and 
the other substances with which it is linked by the use of a common designa- 
tion. Unless another term can be found for all of them—and those which come 
to mind are at least equally imprecise and negative in their connotations 
anthropologists might consider formulating a definition of narcotic for their 
own purposes.’ While this would involve some amount of patient explanation 
when writing for a wider audience this will not really be a new experience. 

While the usual criteria on which other definitions have been based are 
either outdated or inconsistent for most of the areas in which the term is 
used, the group of substances labelled ‘“‘narcotics” in Maurer and Vogel’s book, 
or in the medical definition quoted earlier, are still distinguishable in that they 
are all capable of profoundly modifying human perception.’ This is perhaps 
the only thing they have in common, since they are by no means a closely re- 
lated group chemically and have a wide variety of other effects on human 
physiology. With these facts in mind, the following working definition is 
proposed for consideration by anthropologists and any others who wish to 
refer to such substances without involving themselves in medical or legal 
discussions: a narcotic is a substance which can alter or distort the user’s per- 
ception of himself and of the external world, and which is taken or adminis- 
tered primarily for that purpose. 

The qualifying “taken or administered primarily for that purpose’’ in- 
dicates that narcotic use has social and cultural dimensions as well as pharmaco- 
logical, physiological and legal ones. While the definition may well be too broad 
(or in a few cases too narrow) from the latter points of view, it is sufficiently 
explicit for anthropology, considering the demands of field research as well as 
those of theoretical discussion. The use of such a definition would not mean 
that we are attempting to dictate to those concerned with some or all of these 
substances for different reasons, but it would certainly imply that we also have 
something valid and important to say about them. 

This is why the position taken against calling peyote a narcotic is unfor 
tunate for anthropology. In referring to the widespread use of narcotics in 
aboriginal North America, some of which satisfy the narrowest medical det- 
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inition of the term, La Barre (1938: 21n) has said that “‘peyote, physiologically 
and culturally, is only one more means of achieving the culturally valued state 
of psychic derangement.”’ To remove peyote from this context and consider it 
an isolated or unique phenomenon is to lose much of the value of the extensive 
research which has been done on its use by various Indian groups. The studies 
so far made probably constitute the most thoroughly documented account 
available of the use of a narcotic in terms of its cultural background. Con- 
tinuing investigations of this sort will not only help to achieve a better under- 
standing of the cultural aspects of narcotic use, but can eventually contribute 
to the solution of some of the basic problems encountered in the study of cul- 


ture. 
NOTES 

' It has not been felt necessary to recount here the effects of peyote on the human organism, 
since numerous descriptions are readily available (e.g. La Barre 1938:17—22, 139-150; Maurer 
and Vogel 1954:112-114). That these effects are to some extent culturally conditioned is apparent 
in the works just cited, and is also emphasized by Slotkin (1956:51). 

? Unfortunately this book had not appeared when La Barre et al. (1951) issued their state 
ment on peyote. David Maurer, a professor of English, has written on special languages and 
criminal speech, while V. H. Vogel, a physician, has served at the USPHS hospital in Lexington, 
Kentucky. This combination has resulted in a fairly complete and reasoned account of narcotic 
problems in American society. While the social and cultural factors involved are not always ap 
preciated or properly evaluated, they are not neglected or distorted as they are in many such 
surveys. 

’ Nothing said here is to be construed as doubting the psychological validity of the phenome- 
non of addiction as just defined, only the utility of the concept as a classificatory device for de 
termining what a narcotic is. It may also be pointed out, however, that while ‘narcotic use” is a 
necessary condition for “‘narcotic addiction,” it is not the same thing. With the opiates the dis- 
tinction may be of only academic interest, but unless physical dependence is produced the transi 
tion is not inevitable. 

4 While I feel that anthropologists will have to accept the classification of peyote as a nar- 
cotic, I agree with the peyote specialists that the terms “drug” and “‘intoxicant” should be 
avoided. While there might be some justification for their use in restricted contexts, they are 
good examples of the semantic confusion just mentioned. 

® In an article which appeared after this was written Aldous Huxley (1958) uses the provoca- 
tive designation ‘‘mind changers”’ to refer to these substances. If some such term should gain 
general currency, narcotic could perhaps be abandoned or else limited to more specific areas of 
meaning in medicine or the law. 
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The Family: Some Comparative Considerations' 


M. J. LEVY, JR. 
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N ORDER to carry out comparative analysis, one clearly requires concepts 

on the most general level which are applicable to any society. The concept 
“family” is commonly used in this way; that is, it is commonly assumed that in 
every society there is something called ‘‘the family.” We feel, however, that 
the concept as it is most often used is ill-adapted to comparative analysis. It is 
usually assumed, either implicitly or explicitly, that in every society there is a 
single social unit which is invariably associated with certain functions. It may 
even be assumed that this unit is everywhere structurally the same. 

Now progress in the field of comparative analysis of societies has regularly 
involved clearer distinction between structure and function and between con- 
crete social units and analytically distinguishable aspects of such units (Levy 
1952). The political field provides a case in point. The term ‘‘political system” 
in its common-sense Western meaning refers to a series of specialized concrete 
social units (bureaucracies, legislatures, courts, parties) with particular struc- 
tural forms (hierarchical in the case of bureaucracies, collegial in the case of 
legislatures, and so on) and having particular functions with regard to the ex- 
ercise of power and authority (adjudicating disputes, making decisions, secur- 
ing consent). However, a concept like this is of little use comparatively. On the 
one hand, by this definition many societies simply do not have “political sys- 
tems.’”’ In many societies a single social unit—perhaps a unilineal kinship 
group—may combine the functions of ‘‘church,” “state,” and “firm” and it 
will very likely differ greatly in structure from any of the specialized political 
units characteristic of the modern West. On the other hand, the above type of 
definition of “‘political system” tends to obscure as much as it reveals even 
within the systems to which it is indigenous. Even the specialized political units 
of the modern West have nonpolitical aspects, while other units, not of a spe- 
cialized political nature, nevertheless have political aspects. It is only when 
these distinctions are recognized that the political systems of the full range of 
human societies become commensurable. 

As applied to the political field or to most other fields of comparative in- 
terest, distinctions of this kind are commonly made and, indeed, seem obvious, 
but in comparative studies of the family they seem to be considered unneces- 
sary. Undoubtedly the reason for this is the apparent empirical ubiquity of 
small, kinship-structured domestic units having reproductive, socialization, 
and sex-regulation functions. In most other respects human society is empiri- 
cally so variable that distinction between structure and function, between 
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social units and analytically distinguishable aspects of them, comes quite 
naturally to the social analyst. But the family, it seems to be felt, is an excep- 
tion because a particular set of functions is so regularly associated with a par- 
ticular type of unit. Murdock, in what is certainly the most extensive and 
influential comparative study yet undertaken, feels able to assert at the outset, 
on the basis of data from his sample of 250 societies, that ‘Either as the sole 
prevailing form or as the basic unit from which more complex familial forms 
are compounded, [the nuclear family] exists as a distinct and strongly func- 
tional group in every society” and that it universally performs “. . . four func- 
tions fundamental to human social life—the sexual, the economic, the repro- 
ductive and the educational” (Murdock 1949: 2-3). Murdock’s position has 
been widely adopted, perhaps most notably by Parsons and Bales (Parsons 
1954; Parsons and Bales 1955). 

It is not our purpose here to question the empirical ubiquity of small, kin- 
ship-structured domestic units with reproductive, sex-regulation, and socializa- 
tion functions. That there are striking regularities in this sphere seems clear. 
Neither do we propose to take a stand on the question of whether or not these 
regularities are in any sense ‘‘biologically based.”” Rather we propose to argue 
that, in spite of such considerations—in a sense just because of the temptations 
to conceptual shoddiness to which apparent empirical regularities in the family 
sphere expose us— it is desirable to preserve in this field the conceptual distinc- 
tions which have proved so necessary in the comparative analysis of other 
aspects of human society. 

Let us assume, then, that small, kinship-structured units are universal- 
are indeed structural requisites of any society. Functionally, socialization 
would appear to be the heart of the matter. Parsons and Bales have argued 
with great cogency that socialization requires small units and that completely 
non-kinship-structured small units are unlikely to carry out the function effec- 
tively (although of course human ingenuity may devise alternatives). Of the 
other “universal functions” attributed by Murdock to the family, reproduction 
and sexual regulation would appear to be associated with, and probably sec- 
ondary to, socialization. Parsons’ argument here seems to us convincing (Par- 
sons 1954). Murdock’s remaining ‘‘universal function”—the economic—seems 
to us to be on an entirely different level. It is not so much that families uni- 
versally fulfill economic functions vis-a-vis other units and the society at large; 
clearly, the degree to which and the ways in which they do so are subject to 
enormous variation. Rather, the point would seem to be that families, like 
other social units, must make provision for the distribution of goods and serv- 
ices—that, like other units, they have economic aspects. If families are uni- 
versal, probably because of their usefulness as socialization devices, then in- 
deed in every society they have economic functions. It would appear to be the 
socialization function, however, which lies at the root of the requisite nature 
of families. 

But, assuming that small, kinship-structured units are structural requisites 
of any society, and assuming that they are so because socialization requires it, 
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it does not follow either that (a) there is a single such unit in every society 
(‘‘the family”) which carries out every aspect of the socialization function and 
its associated or derivative functions or, still less, that (b) in every society this 
unit is the nuclear family. We do not believe that either Murdock or Parsons 
has shown these statements to be true. If they are not true, then it becomes 
seriously misleading to use the term ‘‘family” as a comparative concept on the 
most general level to refer to a concrete unit, to a particular structural type 
and to an invariant set of functions taken together. It becomes necessary to 
distinguish these elements so that the ranges of variation which are thereby 
admitted may be discussed. 

Let us first consider the universality of the nuclear family as the unit for 
socialization. Murdock argues that, even where the nuclear family is “‘envel- 
oped” in more extended domestic units, it is always clearly distinguished as a 
separate subunit and he rather implies that it is always the more fundamental 
unit vis-a-vis the “‘universal functions of the family.’”? We would not deny that 
in most, if not all, societies persons are typically able to distinguish their own 
parents and siblings from other kinsmen. We do not believe, however, that 
extended family households always ‘“‘consist”’ of aggregations of nuclear fam- 
ilies—that in such households children are always socialized primarily in terms 
of the nuclear family subunit. This is essentially the point made by Linton in 
his distinction between ‘“‘conjugal”’ and “‘consanguineal”’ families (Linton 1936: 
159-160). We cannot in this paper undertake to test this notion on a wide 
range of empirical data, but we would cite data with which we are familiar from 
societies which are not particularly unusual in the relevant respects. One of us 
has pointed out that in the traditional Chinese family children are typically 
socialized in terms of the patrilineal extended family unit and that within this 
unit the nuclear family was by no means the ‘“‘strongest”’ subunit for socializa- 
tion purposes (Levy 1955). Among the Basoga of East Africa, the typical 
household is occupied by a nuclear family plus odd individual kinsmen. How- 
ever, the solidarity of exogamous patrilineages is strong and nuclear families 
tend to be split by the conflicting loyalties of the spouses. Divorce is conse- 
quently very common and hence children are very often socialized in house- 
holds where only one parent is present. More importantly, even where marri- 
ages remain intact, the conflict of lineage loyalties results in a primary orienta- 
tion on the part of children to the lineages of the two parents rather than to the 
nuclear family as a unit (Fallers 1957). The Hopi would appear to represent an 
analogous situation on the matrilineal side, while among the famous Nayar, 
apparently, the nuclear family disappears altogether in favor of the consan- 
guineal unit (Eggan 1950:113-114; Gough 1952a, 1952b). (Thus the Nayar 
seem to us, not an ethnographic oddity, but merely an extreme extension of a 
quite widespread pattern.) 

Secondly, there is the question of whether in every society there is a single 
small, kinship-structured unit which carries out the socialization function. 
Again, the traditional Chinese extended family would seem to represent a rela- 
tively common contrary case. Young children tend to be socialized almost ex- 
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clusively by mothers and grandmothers; later the sexes divide, boys asso- 
ciating primarily with adult males and girls with adult females. Thus, at vari- 
ous times and with regard to the two sexes, different subunits emerge as pri- 
mary for socialization. Among the matrilineal Ashanti of Ghana, it is quite 
clear from Fortes’ material, the typical child is primarily oriented during one 
phase of socialization to a consanguineal unit centering upon its mother and 
her brother, while during another phase it is associated primarily with a con- 
jugal unit based upon father and mother (Fortes 1949). 

We are well aware that this brief discussion is far from doing justice to 
Parsons’ complex psychoanalytic argument concerning socialization and the 
nuclear family. From a psychogenetic standpoint, the kernel of the problem is 
whether adequate socialization requires the “Oedipus situation” in its full 
sexual sense—that is, the regular presence in the domestic unit of a cohabiting 
pair or ‘‘conjugal family”—or whether the mere presence in the domestic 
unit of adult male and female role models—an adult brother and sister, for 
example—is sufficient. An attempt to deal more fully with the psychogenetic 
argument must await another occasion, but we do feel that considerations of 
the sort put forward here suggest a restatement of the problem along the 
following lines: 

It seems to us untenable to assume that the socialization function is invari- 
ably carried out primarily within a single kinship-structured unit—the nuclear 
family or any other—even though we assume that small, kinship-structured 
units are structural requisites of any society and that their requisite nature is 
bound up with the socialization function. This being so, we suggest that the 
concept “family,” to be useful for general comparative purposes, should be 
used to refer not to a single social unit in each society, but rather to any small, 
kinship-structured unit which carries out aspects of the relevant functions. 
We suspect that, using the term in this way, one would find in most societies 
a series of ‘‘family”’ units. We cannot systematically spell out the possibilities 
here, but one would want to distinguish, among others, units for socializing 
each of the two sexes and units associated with distinguishable aspects and 
temporal phases of socialization. We have noted above that, while the requisite 
and universal nature of small, kinship-structured units probably rests upon the 
socialization function, once such units exist other functions come into the pic- 
ture. Thus, for example, one would have to distinguish units which fulfill the 
economic functions arising from the existence of the socialization units; there 
is no reason to assume that these units would be the same. In Ashanti, a child 
and its mother may commonly live in the household of the mother’s brother, 
but the mother may nevertheless send food to her husband living in another 


household. 
We suggest that the concept of the family presented here facilitates a more 


differentiated analysis of small, kinship-structured units and their functions; 
that it brings the study of such units into more systematic relationship with 
other kinship studies; and that it facilitates the systematic comparison of such 
units with non-kinship-structured units. There is clearly something specia! 
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about “the family’”’; we argue only that the study of it deserves the same con- 
ceptual care that we customarily apply to the study of other aspects of society. 


NOTE 
1 This is a slight revision of a paper presented at the 1957 meeting of the American Anthro- 


pological Association in Chicago, in a symposium on ‘Models for the Study of Kinship” or- 
ganized by Harry W. Basehart. 
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ROBERT REDFIELD* 
1897-1958 


| apeeagael REDFIELD was born in Chicago, Illinois, on December 4, 1897, 
the son of an eminent attorney after whom he was named, and Bertha 
Dreier Redfield, whose father was Danish consul at Chicago. He was educated 
in the University of Chicago school system, graduating from the University 
High School in 1915 and receiving an A.B. cum laude from the University in 


* Note: We are indebted to Mrs. Robert Redfield, Milton Singer, and Sol Tax for information 
and assistance in connection with biographical and other data, and for the preparation of the bib 
liography that follows. In addition, the addresses given at the Memorial Service, November 16, 
1958, in Rockefeller Memorial Chapel have been printed, and Robert Maynard Hutchins’ ad- 
dress has also been separately printed and distributed by William Benton on behalf of the Ency 
clopedia Britannica. Milton Singer has prepared a Memorial for publication in Science, and in 
Man in India, and Sol Tax has written a brief biography to appear in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Mrs. Redfield is preparing a series of published and unpublished papers for the University of 


Chicago Press. 
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1920 and a J.D. from its Law School the following year. During World War I 
he drove an ambulance for the American Field Service and experienced gas 
warfare at first hand. Soon after his return he married Margaret Lucy Park, 
the daughter of Professor Robert E. Park; they had four children: Lisa, Robert 
III (deceased), Joanna, and James, and six grandchildren. 

Redfield practiced law for a brief period but a trip to Mexico in 1923 
aroused his interest in that country and its problems and led to a decision to 
leave the law and undertake graduate work in anthropology. That decision 
was the beginning of a brilliant career in the social sciences, and one in which 
his wife participated fully. In 1924 he reentered the University in the Depart- 
ment of Sociology and Anthropology. He studied Sicilians and Mexicans in 
Chicago and dug Indian mounds in Ohio. Two years later he was back in 
Mexico with his wife and two small children, as a Fellow of the recently formed 
Social Science Research Council. 

From his experience in a traditional village in the penumbra of Mexico City 
grew a deep interest in the problems of folk societies, exemplified in Tepoztlin 
(1930), the forerunner of a long series of important studies. Returning to the 
University as an Instructor in 1927, he received his Ph.D. degree the following 
year, and an appointment as Assistant Professor. With the establishment of a 
separate Department of Anthropology he was promoted to Associate Professor 
in 1930, and Professor and Dean of the Social Science Division in 1934, a post 
which he held until 1946, when he resigned to become Chairman of the De- 
partment of Anthropology. In 1953 he was appointed Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins Distinguished Service Professor of Anthropology. 

In 1930 Redfield became a Research Associate of the Carnegie Institution, 
and in cooperation with the University of Chicago, he and his associates under- 
took ethnological and sociological investigations in Yucatan and Guatemala 
which resulted in Chan Kom (1934), with Alfonso Villa-Rojas as co-author, 
and The Folk Culture of Yucatan (1941). With the termination of this program 
in 1946, he revisited Chan Kom briefly in 1948 and then went with his wife 
ona Fulbright Award to China as Visiting Professor at the National Tsinghua 
University in Peiping. The Communist advance cut short his Chinese studies 
and he returned to the University after a brief period at Goethe University in 
Frankfurt. 

A growing interest in the comparative study of civilization led him to set 
up in 1951, with the assistance of the Ford Foundation, a special program of 
discussion and research which he directed with the cooperation of Milton 
Singer. During the next few years he delivered the Messenger Lectures at 
Cornell, was visiting lecturer at the University of Paris, and Gottesman Lec- 
turer at Upsala University, Sweden. He delivered the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion lectures at the University of California, was consultant to the Social 
Science Center at the University of Puerto Rico, and Cooper Foundation 
Lecturer at Swarthmore. In 1954 he was awarded the Viking Fund Medal by 
his colleagues in America and the following year he received the Huxley 
Memorial Medal from the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
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In the spring of 1955 he went to India to participate in a conference and to 
begin fieldwork on the relations of tribal, peasant, and urban cultures, but his 
work was cut short by a serious illness and he again returned to Chicago. There 
was a three-year respite during which he continued to teach, write, and hold 
conferences to the limits of his strength. In 1953 The Primitive World and Its 
Transformations was published; in 1955 there followed The Little Community; 
and in 1956, Peasant Society and Culture. In the spring of 1958 he was at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, participating in- a 
seminar on the Comparative Study of Civilizations. 

During his active life he participated in many public activities and re- 
ceived most of the honors to which a social scientist may aspire: president of 
the American Anthropological Association, 1944; member, Commission on the 
Freedom of the Press, 1943-45; expert witness in the case of Sweatt v. Painter, 
1947-48; member of the Committee to Frame a World Constitution, 1945-47; 
member of the Board of the Social Science Foundation (Denver), 1948-55; 
director, American Council on Race Relations 1947-50; member, American 
Philosophical Society, 1948-58; member of the Board of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1952-55; chairman, then president, Board of Trustees of 
the Broadcasting Foundation of America, 1955-58; member, Editorial Board 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 1955-58. 

Robert Redfield continued his teaching and writing during the summer of 
1958 between periods of acute illness. He wrote an article on ‘‘The Nature of 
Man” for the Encyclopedia Britannica, a lecture on ‘‘Art and Icon”’ for the new 
Museum of Primitive Art in New York, saw graduate students through their 
orals, and carried on with the comparative study of civilizations. He died at 
Billings Memorial Hospital on October 16, 1958, of lymphatic leukemia. 


This brief outline is inadequate to present the qualities of mind and spirit, 
the integrity and humaneness, of Robert Redfield. He set himself the highest 
standards. The incisive brilliance of his mind, sharpened by legal training, 
attracted both professors and students to his seminars. We do not have space 
here to do more than mention his contributions to higher education, his con- 
cern with bringing social science and the humanities together in more fruitful 
cooperation, his efforts on behalf of the Negro, and for freedom both at home 
and in the world. But we should perhaps refer to his major contributions to 
anthropology. 

In the 1920’s the new currents of functionalism were stirring in anthro- 
pology at the same time that historical interests were reaching their climax. 
In his first published paper, ‘‘Anthropology, a Natural Science?’ (1926), 
Redfield showed a perceptive awareness of these movements and their future 
development, and asked the question that was to be continually with him. His 
later mature views were that science, of itself, was not adequate to give com- 
plete knowledge of man and his works. 

In the Mexican village of Tepoztlan, Redfield found a challenge: here was a 
community which did not fit the conventional rubrics of anthropology. It was 
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neither isolated and primitive nor was it part of an urban conglomeration, but 
rather something in between. To understand it properly required scientific 
imagination—new concepts and new methods of investigation. During the 
1930’s the concepts associated with the “folk society” and “folk culture” 
which grew out of his research were applied to the simultaneous comparison 
of four communities in one region, Yucatan—a tribal community, a peasant 
village, a town, and the city of Mérida. The Folk Culture of Yucatan (1941) 
presented the results of this controlled comparison in terms of the recurrent 
elements of the process of change from tribal to urban life. 

While Redfield offered his conclusions and concepts as hypotheses for the 
guidance of future research, they were not immediately accepted by many of 
his colleagues. The use of ‘ideal types’”’ and the borrowing of sociological con- 
cepts gave his results an unfamiliar ring. A decade later, however, as the use of 
‘“‘models”’ became fashionable and the heuristic value of concepts was better 
understood, these hypotheses and others stimulated a great amount of signif- 
icant research and discussion, both in anthropology and in sociology, which 
is still in progress. 

Soon after World War II, Redfield, with his family, returned to Yucatan 
to restudy Chan Kom. In A Village That Chose Progress (1950) he began to 
understand more clearly the vital significance of a community’s aspirations 
and values in the process of cultural change, and that the “folk-urban con- 
tinuum” is not a one-way street. His earlier interest in a narrow conception of 
“acculturation”? was broadening as he was led to consider the full complexities 
of social and cultural change. 

The next steps in his intellectual development took him beyond the com- 
munity and the region to the world as a whole. As he began to concern himself 
with civilization he added the dimension of history to his frame of comparison. 
He conceived of civilizations as enduring historic structures—as systems of 
cultures in persisting and characteristic relations—and he began to see these 
relations in terms of an interaction between the great traditions manifested 
in the urban and intellectual elite and the little traditions represented in the 
villages and rural communities. In The Primitive World and Its Transformations 
(1953), The Little Community (1955), and Peasant Society and Culture (1956) he 
sharpened his intellectual tools and cleared the way for a study of the great 
civilizations. The problem of how to characterize and compare China, India, 
Islam, and the West was a central interest of his last years. He organized a 
remarkable group of scholars for the collaborative assault, and the volumes, 
papers, and seminars which have so far resulted attest to the fruitfulness of 
Redfield’s conceptions. 

Another interest ran parallel with this attempt at understanding civiliza- 
tion—a concern with the fundamental character of human nature. The frag- 
mentation of knowledge with respect to man led Redfield to attempt to see 
man as a whole; just as perhaps the earlier fragmentation of culture had led 
him (and others) to the task of recreating its unity. For this attempt we for- 
tunately have a brief guide, completed a few weeks before his death. 
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Despite the great range of activities in which Robert Redfield engaged, 
there is a continuity to his intellectual life which is clearly apparent in his writ- 
ings. The problems with which he was concerned in Tepoztlan were the same 
problems with which he grappled in his final years—but transformed by thirty 
years of development and consideration by one of the best minds of our time 
Starting with Tepoztlan he had come to understand civilization; from a con- 
cern with Don Eus and his problems he was led to a consideration of the na- 
ture of human nature. 

Perhaps we can best summarize some of the things we have been trying to 
say about Robert Redfield by letting him speak for himself. While he seldom 
wrote about himself, everything that he did write had a characteristic and 
personal touch. In the last page of The Primitive World and Its Transformations, 
he sums up his own attitude toward himself and his work as follows: 


... In me, man and anthropologist do not separate themselves sharply. I used to 
think that I could bring about that separation in scientific work about humanity. 
Now I have come to confess that I have not effected it, and indeed to think that it is 
not possible to do so. All the rules of objectivity I should maintain: the marshaling 
of evidence that may be confirmed by others, the persistent doubting and testing of 
all important descriptive formulations that I make, the humility before the facts, and 
the willingness to confess oneself wrong and begin over. I hope I may always strive to 
obey these rules. But I think now that what I see men do, and understood as something 
that human beings do, is seen often with a valuing of it. I like or dislike as I go. This is 
how I reach understanding of it. The double standard of ethical judgment toward 
primitive peoples is a part of my version of cultural relativity. It is because I am a 
product of civilization that I value as I do. It is because I am a product of civilization 
that I have botha range of experience within which to do my understanding-valuing and 
the scientific disciplines that help me to describe what I value so that others will 
accept it, or, recognizing it is not near enough the truth, to correct it. And if, in this 
too I am wrong, those others will correct me here also. 


Fay-Cooper Cote, 

Santa Barbara, California 

FRED EGGAN 

Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, 
California 
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Anthropological research problems with reference to the contemporary peoples of Mexico 
and Guatemala, with Ralph Beals and Sol Tax. American Anthropologist 45:1-21. 
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Culture and education in the midwestern highlands of Guatemala. American Journal of 
Sociology XLVIIT: 640-648. 

Rural sociology and the folk society. Rural Sociology 8:68-71. 

Can rules or tutors educate? Mimeographed and distributed by Parents’ Association, 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 

The Japanese-Americans. Jn American society in wartime, Charles R. Walgren Founda- 
tion Lectures, W. F. Ogburn, ed. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 

What do we know about race? Scientific Monthly LVITI: 193-201. 

Minorities. University of Chicago Round Table no. 262, radio discussion by Ralph McGill, 
Avery O. Craven and Robert Redfield. 

Is the good neighbor policy here to stay? University of Chicago Round Table no. 268, radio 
discussion by Percy Bidwell, Eric Johnston and Robert Redfield. 

Race tensions. University of Chicago Round Table no. 276, radio discussion by E. Franklin 
Frazier, Carey McWilliams and Robert Redfield. 

Race and human nature: an anthropologist’s view. /n Half a century onward, Fiftieth 
Annual Report of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 

The ethnological problem. Jn New perspectives on peace, Charles R. Walgren Foundation 
Lectures, George B. de Huszar, ed. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 

La raza en la naturaleza humana y social. Revista Mexicana de Sociologia VI: 163-171. 
Peace as a world race problem. University of Chicago Round Table no. 335, radio discus- 
sion by Louis Adamic, Ernest Colwell, Harley MacNair and Robert Redfield. 

The crisis of our time. University of Chicago Round Table no. 353, radio discussion by 
William Hocking, Robert Hutchins, Reinhold Niebuhr and Robert Redfield. 

Ethnic groups and nationality. Boletin Indigenista V:235-244. (A lecture given at the 
National Autonomous University of San Carlos, June 5, 1945.) 

Issues faced in the improvement of upper-division curriculums in the social sciences. 
Emergent Responsibilities in Higher Education, John Dale Russell, ed. (Vol. XVII, Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions). 
Ethnographic materials on Agua Escondida. Microfilm Collection of Manuscripts on 
Middle American Cultural Anthropology, no. 3, University of Chicago. 

Notes on San Antonio Palopo. Microfilm Collection of Manuscripts on Middle American 
Cultural Anthropology, no. 4, University of Chicago. 

A contribution of anthropology to the education of the teacher. The School Review 
LILI: 516-525. (An address delivered at the Fifth Annual Conference for Teachers of the 
Social Sciences in Secondary Schools and Junior Colleges, July 25, 1945, at the University 
of Chicago.) 

Death and resurrection in the life of nations. University of Chicago Round Table no. 367, 
radio discussion by William Hocking, Charles Merriam, Reinhold Neibuhr and Robert 
Redfield. 

Peace and the atom bomb. University of Chicago Round Table no. 399, radio discussion 
by Reuben Gustavson, Robert Hutchins and Robert Redfield. 

The state of the nation. University of Chicago Round Table no. 406, radio discussion by 
Reinhold Niebuhr, William Hocking, Thorfin Hogness and Robert Redfield. 

Social science in the atomic age. Journal of General Education 1:120-124. 

Race and religion in selective admission. Journal of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, July, 1-16. 

Los Mayas actuales de la peninsula yucatanense. Part 1, chapter 1, and Raza y clases en 
Yucatan, part 2, chapter 1, Enciclopedia Yucatanense, Vol. VI, Mexico, D. F. 

The little man in a big society, what can he do? University of Chicago Round Table no, 
417, radio discussion by Saul Alinsky, Robert Redfield and Louis Wirth 
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Mexico, the next six years. University of Chicago Round Table no. 455, radio discussion 
by Ramén Beteta, Alejandro Carrillo and Robert Redfield. 

Consequences of atomic energy. The Phi Delta Kappan, 27:221-224. 

The folk society. American Journal of Sociology LII:292-308. (Translation in Spanish: 
Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, IV, 1942.) 

Sociology and common sense. American Sociological Review 12:9-11. 

The social uses of social science. University of Colorado Honors Convocation, April 24, 
1947, Boulder, Colorado. (Reprinted in Prospects for the Scientific Study of Human 
Relations, University of Chicago Round Table, no. 510: 10-18.) 

The price of peace. Common C.:se 1:1-2. 

The study of culture in general education. Social Education X1: 259-264. 

April is this afternoon: report of a 3-day survey by Robert Redfield and Sol Tax. Micro- 
film Collection of Manuscripts on Middle American Cultural Anthropology, no. 19, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Equality of educational opportunity. University of Chicago Round Table no. 486, radio 
discussion by Robert Redfield, George Stoddard, and Louis Wirth. Including Racial and 
religious discrimination in education by Robert Redfield (Race and religion in selective 
admission, Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, July 1946.) 
UNESCO and freedom of the mind. University of Chicago Round Table, no. 503, radio 
discussion by Jaime Torres Bodet, Reuben G. Gustavson, Julian S. Huxley and Robert 
Redfield. 

The Latin-American view of the good life. University of Chicago Round Table, no. 504, 
radio discussion by Daniel Cosio Villegas, Alfonso Reyes and Robert Redfield. 

Prospects for the scientific study of human relations. University of Chicago Round Table, 
no. 510, radio discussion by James B. Conant, Robert Redfield and George Stoddard. 

The art of social science. American Journal of Sociology LIV: 181-190. 

Introduction to Magic, science, and religion by Bronislaw Malinowski. Boston, Beacon 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, Free Press. 

The Chinese in a world community. Common Cause 2:389-390. 

Ideological differences and world order. Common Cause 3: 158-161. 

Visit to China. The University of Chicago Magazine 42:9. 

The mind of primitive man. Invitation to Learning, radio discussion by W. Lloyd Warner, 
Leon Dupree and Robert Redfield. 

Mankind in a revolutionary age. University of Chicago Round Table, no. 606, radio dis- 
cussion by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and Robert Redfield. 

A village that chose progress. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 

Social science among the humanities. Measure I:60-74. 

Social science in our society. Phylon X1:31-41. 

Ethics and specialization. Jn Goethe and the modern age, Arnold Bergstraesser, ed- 
Chicago, Henry Regnery Company. 

Folk cultures (From the Folk Society, American Journal of Sociology, LIT: 292-308, 1947), 
and Integration: high and low. I11:342-343 in Community: group and person in the mod 
ern world; personality, work, community, D. C. Calhoun and others, eds., for Social Science 
Program of the Department of General Studies of the University of Minnesota, Min 
neapolis. (Published by Lippincott, 1953, as part IIT of Introduction to social science.) 
Education: for aristocracy or equality? Common Cause 4:248-256. 

Maine’s “ancient law” in the light of primitive societies. Western Political Quarterly ILL: 
574-589. 

What’s past is prologue. University of Chicago Round Table no. 615, radio discussion by 
Richard P. McKeon, Robert Redfield and Louis Wirth. 
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Pattern for peace. University of Chicago Round Table, no. 645, radio discussion by Mor- 
decai Johnson, Trygve Lie, Clarence Pickett and Robert Redfield. 

World government as seen by a social scientist. Federalist Opinion I1:9-20. 

Joad’s “decadence”’ (a book review). Measure IT:343-350. 

The dangerous duty of the university. School and Society 74:161-165. 

It’s a human problem. Journeys Behind the News, radio scripts XI11:1950-51, Social 
Science Foundation of the University of Denver. 

The integrity of the university. University of Chicago Round Table, no. 708, radio dis- 
cussion by James Bryant Conant, Lawrence A. Kimpton, J. E. Wallace Sterling and 
Robert Redfield. 

General characteristics of present-day Mesoamerican Indian society (with Sol Tax). Jn 
Heritage of conquest: the ethnology of Middle America, Sol Tax, ed. Glencoe, Illinois, The 
Free Press. 

Social science research in general education. Journal of General Education VI:81-91. 
(Excerpts reprinted in the University of Chicago Magazine 44:7-11.) 

The primitive world view. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 96: 30-36. 
Internal security in America. World Frontiers 1: 12-19. 

The frontier of underdeveloped areas. Frontiers for Freedom, R. Gordon Hoxie, ed. The 
University of Denver Press. 

The study of man and the state of the world. University of Chicago Round Table, no. 742, 
radio discussion by Daryll Forde, Alfred Kroeber and Robert Redfield. 

Academic freedom in America and Britain. University of Chicago Round Table no. 743, 
radio discussion by S. G. Raybould, Robert Redfield, Bertrand Russell, George Shuster 
and Alan Simpson, Robert MacKenzie, Moderator. 

An Arab’s view of Point IV. University of Chicago Round Table no. 749 and 750, radio 
discussions by Ali Othman and Robert Redfield. 

The primitive world and its transformations. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press. 
Reissued in 1957 as a Great Seal Book, Cornell University Press. 

Relations of anthropology to the social sciences and to the humanities. /n Anthropology 
Today, A. L. Kroeber, ed. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 

Folk cultures (reprinted from American Journal of Sociology LII, 1947), and Integration: 
high and low, /n An Introduction to social science, Arthur Naftalin, Benjamin N. Nelson, 
Mulford Q. Sibley, Donald C. Calhoun, eds. New York, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The difficult duty of speech. The Quarterly Journal of Speech XXNXIX:6-14. Reprinted 
in The Gadfly, 1954. 

The natural history of the folk society. Social Forces 31:224-228. (Reprinted in Spanish 
in Ciencias Sociales, IV:222-228.) 

Escuchar a los pueblos del mundo. La Torre, Ano 1, num. 3, (publication of public address, 
Occidental College, Oct. 24, 1952). Reprinted in Panorama, Vol. III, no. 10, 1954. 
Contributions to discussion of An appraisal of anthropology today, Sol Tax and others, 
eds. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 

Introduction to China’s gentry: essays in rural-urban relations by Hsiao-Tung Fei. Revised 
and edited by Margaret Park Redfield. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 
Propaganda and psychological warfare. University of Chicago Round Table no. 781, 
radio discussion by Hans Morgenthau and Calvin Stillman, including Listening to the 
world’s peoples by Robert Redfield (réprinted in a slightly different form, as Does America 
need a hearing aid? Saturday Review, September 26, 11-12). 

Social scientist: man between. Chicago Review, Special Issue 8: 35-43. 


The true function of the nurse. The Modern Hospital 83:87-88. 
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Community studies in China and Japan: a symposium. Introduction. Far-Eastern Quarterly 
XIV:3-10. 

The civilization of fear. University of Chicago Round Table no. 836, radio discussion b; 
Robert Redfield, George N. Shuster and Quincy Wright. 

The senate tries itself: the Watkins Committee. University of Chicago Round Table, no 
863, radio discussion by Albert E. Jenner, Jr., Harry M. Kalven, Jr.,and Robert Redfiel: 
The cultural role of cities (with Milton Singer). Economic Development and Cultura! 
Change, Research Center in Economic Development and Cultural Change, University of 
Chicago 3:53-73. 

The little community. Uppsala, Almqvist and Wikells boktr. Also Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press. 

The educational experience: the Redfield lectures. Pasadena, Cal., The Fund for Adult 
Education. 

The social organization of tradition. Far Eastern Quarterly X V:13-21. 

Societies and cultures as natural systems. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
85: 19-32. 

Peasant society and culture. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 

How human society operates. Jn Man, culture, and society, Harry L. Shapiro, ed. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 

The genius of the university. Old Oregon XXXVI December-January, 1956-57. 

The cultural role of cities (with Milton Singer). Man in India, 36:161-194. (Reprinted from 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, 3:53-73.) 

The relations between Indians and Ladinos in Agua Escondida, Guatemala. America 
Indigena XVI, no. 4. (Republication, with a new introduction, of certain pages of Notes 
on Agua Escondida, Guatemala, 1945.) 

Primitive and peasant: simple and compound society. /n Society in India, A. Aiyappan and 
L. K. Bala Ratnam, eds. Madras. (Certain pages are a republication of chapter I of Peas- 
ant society and culture, 1956.) 

The characterization of civilizations, remarks to introduce a discussion. Planographed 
essay used in the course Introduction to the civilization of India. University of Chicago 
Press, Syllabus Division. 

Culture and education in Guatemala. 7m Education and the Social Order, Blaine E. Mercer 
and Edwin R. Carr. New York, Rinehart and Company, 45-55. (From Culture and educa- 
tion in the midwestern highlands of Guatemala, American Journal of Sociology 48: 640-658.) 
The universally human and the culturally variable. The Journal of General Education 
X:150-160. 

Thinking about a civilization. 7m Introducing India in liberal education, proceedings of a 
conference held at the University of Chicago, May 17, 18, 1957, Milton Singer, ed. Chicago, 
The University of Chicago Press. (Also published in Introduction to the civilization ol 
India. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, Syllabus Division, 1-10.) 

Talk with a stranger. An Occasional Paper on The Free Society, The Fund for the Repub- 
lic, Inc., 3-10. 

Values in action: a comment. Human Organization 17: 20-22. 

Civilization. In Colliers Encyclopedia. In press. 

Man, nature of, in Encyclopedia Britannica. In press. 

Thinker and intellectual in primitive society. Jn The Radin Festschrift. New York, Colum 


bia University Press. In press. 


JOHN REED SWANTON 
1873-1958 


WANTON was no minor figure in anthropology. In addition to making 

substantial contributions to the ethnographic literature of the Northwest 
Coast tribes, for which alone he would be famous, after 1905 he erected 
‘... his largest monument: the Southeast ... to such a degree that it re- 
mains undisputedly his and that mention of the area automatically brings 
to all of us the association of his name”’ (see bibliographic note; Kroeber 1940: 
2). At the time of his retirement he had published over 200 articles and a score 
of monographs on the Indians of North America. The most famous of his 
historical and regional summaries are: Jndian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi 
Valley and Adjacent Coast of the Gulf of Mexico (Bulletin 43, 1911); several 
studies on the Creek Indians and their neighbors; and Final Report of the 
United States DeSoto Expedition Commission (1939), now a collector’s item. 
He put a capstone to his monument with Jndians of the Southeastern United 
States (Bulletin 137, 1946), and added a finial to the capstone with The Indian 
Tribes of North America (Bulletin 145, 1952). Although he did not found the 
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present movement known as ethnohistory, he was its greatest exemplar. Dur- 
ing the 44 years of his professional career, Swanton was associated with the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, where he was a re- 
search associate until the time of his death. 

Born February 19, 1873, Swanton grew up in Gardiner, Maine, with the 
poet Edwin Arlington Robinson. He attended Harvard and graduated with 
the class of 1896, taking the master’s degree the following year. Subsequently 
he was a student of Boas at Columbia for two years until completing the re- 
quirements for the doctorate at Harvard in 1900; he was one of the first an- 
thropologists to receive the degree. After fieldwork on the Northwest Coast, 
he went immediately to the Bureau of American Ethnology. Though not a 
joiner, Swanton was professionally associated with the usual anthropological 
associations; he served as editor of the American Anthropologist and as presi- 
dent of AAA, and vice-president of AFS; he was a Fellow of the AAAS and of 
the Linguistic Society of America; and he was elected to the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

Kroeber has ably evaluated the work of Swanton in the volume that 
honored Swanton’s 40th anniversary with the Smithsonian, so the task of 
writing his obituary is immensely simplified. We need only summarize his 
principal accomplishments, for those who may not have access to Kroeber’s 
appraisal, indulge in some personal reminiscence, and bring his bibliography 
up to date. 

Swanton’s accomplishments touch five major areas of anthropology: 
ethnography, method, linguistics, ethnological theory, and folklore. 

1. In ethnography he discovered, identified, traced the movements, and 
wrote the histories of ethnic entities—a kind of taxonomy that represented real 
drudgery, but which will not have to be done over again; it is fundamental 
to later work. 

2. In methodology he developed and refined the methods used in ethnohis- 
tory, which have affected archeology and ethnography alike. 

3. In linguistics, besides compiling standard lexicons for Dakota, Haida, 
Tlingit, Muskhogean, and Tunica, he contributed to classification and to 
understanding of kinship systems. 

4. There is no Swantonian system nor a long methodological treatise, but 
he contributed repeatedly to cultural theory. The Social Organization of Amer- 
ican Tribes (1905) first disproved evolutionary contentions about these phe- 
nomena, and opened the way for later historical work. 

5. He contributed major collections of folk tales recorded in original texts 
from two cultural provinces. 

In 1933, I had gone to Philadelphia to see Professor Speck before com- 
mencing fieldwork with the Iroquois. If possible, I was to go on to Washington 
to see Swanton. On climbing the stairs of College Hall, I encountered an elf of 
a man seated on one of the deep window ledges outside Speck’s office. I told 
him that I was hoping to meet Dr. Speck and he replied that so was he. After 
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extolling Speck’s virtues as a field ethnologist—that no one had quite the same 
approach or the same success in the field with native Indians—my informant 
allowed that he also was an ethnologist and that his name was Swanton. 

Our next meeting was after I joined the staff of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology in February 1939, when Swanton and the late David I. Bushnell 
called and welcomed me to the tradition of historical ethnology. On occasion 
Swanton would drop in on colleagues to hand them an inscribed copy of some- 
thing that he had written. Swanton was not exactly garrulous, but he was help- 
ful and courteous to a younger colleague beginning his research career and 
in need of help. He would put aside whatever he was doing and listen to queries 
and explain at some length what he thought would be a reasonable approach 
to the problem. It was out of such conferences that I decided to write an 
exploratory paper to begin for the Northeast the type of systematic approach 
that Swanton had accomplished for the Southeast. 

Preparing Essays in Historical Anthropology of North America to celebrate 
Swanton’s 40th year with the Smithsonian Institution was a rewarding ex- 
perience, and I am confident that the other contributors treasure as I do the 
letter of acknowledgment from Swanton after he had received the volume and 
read the papers. Though he was much gratified at the kind of recognition ten- 
dered him by his anthropological associates at the Smithsonian that year, 
the presentation ceremony which occurred just before the staff’s annual exodus 
to summer fieldwork was a somewhat drab and desultory occasion. Swanton, 
though he insisted it was all a complete surprise, delivered himself of one of the 
most fitting speeches of the kind ever heard. He was pleased, of course, but 
accepted the honor with his usual modesty. 

Swanton’s modesty was proverbial among his friends and colleagues. The 
most recent Who's Who sketch does not even list the honors he received—the 
second Loubat prize in history 1913 or the Viking Medal of the American 
Anthropological Association in 1948. He insisted that he should retire on June 
30, 1944, and make way for younger men, but was persuaded to stay on during 
the war years. The two contemporaries, Swanton and Secretary Abbot, oc- 
cupied adjacent offices on the second floor of the old Smithsonian building, and 
the line of visitors waiting to see Swanton often exceeded in length that wait- 
ing outside the door of the Secretary’s office. His Harvard classmates recall 
how difficult it was to get him to come back to reunions, but the Class of 1896, 
25th Anniversary Report carries his autobiography. He had no wild oats to 
confess, but he had published more than anyone else, including Thorndike, 
the psychologist. 

Swanton considered his greatest success was marrying Alice Barnard of 
Washington, D.C. in 1903. They spent their honeymoon at Sitka and Wrangell 
in the Alaskan panhandle while Swanton was engaged in ethnological work 
among the Tlingit Indians. They had three children—two sons and a daughter 

to whom he was a most conscientious father. This was the reason he did 
nothing heroic during World War I “‘like enlisting as a private.’’ Swanton’s 
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life was touched by tragedy and he was ill himself much of the time, but it 
scarcely affected his work. He had a bright and cheerful side and could quote 
Gilbert and Sullivan endlessly, both notes and lyrics. 

Swanton was a conscientious but not a militant liberal: “In particular I am 
free to say that I cordially loathe from the ground up the entire competitive 
system, a system which rewards desert about as intelligently as a ouija board. 
However, I have not tried to reform anything except to make the most un- 
promising material over into a half-way decent father for three of the rising 
generation of famous men and women.... ” In his later years he retired to 
live with his daughter and one of his sons in Newton, Massachusetts, where he 
became a most indulgent grandparent to five grandchildren, and where he 
passed away on May 2, 1958, in his 85th year. 

In explaining ethnology or anthropology to his classmates he wrote: 
“Ethnology is but one aspect [and] is a comparatively young science. It might 
be described as a backward extension of history, a history relying for its evi- 
dence upon something older than written documents or monumental inscrip- 
tions, or from another point of view it might be called the last chapter of 
paleontology. It conducts its researches by means of an intensive study of the 
physical characteristics, languages, material culture, art products, social and 
political institutions, ceremonies, and beliefs of the various tribal and national 
aggregates of mankind, but particularly the more primitive peoples, and also 
by an examination of the remains left by the forefathers of these peoples or by 
races which have entirely vanished. While it has its natural place as a comple- 
ment of biology, paleontology, and the great group of historical and social 
sciences, anthropologists believe it has a leading part to play in the interna- 
tional and interclass rapprochements which are pressing fast upon us” (Har- 
vard College, Class of 1896, 25th Annual Report, 1921: 568). It was his idea 
that the “Bureau” should become an American Bureau of Ethnology, with a 
world-wide focus. 

After retirement Swanton went on publishing in archeology, linguistics, 
history, ethnology, the beginnings of civilization, the state of the world, and 
his own personal interest in spiritualism. His Source Material on the History and 
Ethnology of the Caddo Indians (1942), written in 1939, combines the best of his 
historical, ethnological, and archeological research on an area. 

He undertook two papers for the Smithsonian War Committee. The first 
was concerned with the ‘‘Evolution of Nations’ (1942) and traced the devel- 
opment of states from bands to tribes to nations; it discussed some of the fac- 
tors such as race, geography, and language that operated in their growth, and 
added some observations on structural and functional deficiencies and on free- 
dom. In the second he asked: ‘“‘Are Wars Inevitable?” (1943). The idea that 
war Was not an original human institution—that as an abnormal extension of 
the state it had roots in primitive society, and was not the only way of settling 
differences—came as somewhat of a shock to certain staff officers of the day. 
Swanton was attracted to Andean civilization and wrote A Note on the Quipu 
(1943). Though this topic lay outside his usual range, it was an extension oi 
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method of using historical sources to solve an intriguing problem of how 
society kept its historical records and manipulated ideas. 

Swanton was seldom roused to monumental ire and he engaged in few 
controversies. He did reply to J. B. Griffin’s question about the proof of the 
identity and situation of certain Siouan tribes in the Ohio Valley (1943). 
The Wineland Voyages (1947) had long fascinated him. Speaking of the vast 
literature on the Viking voyages to America, he wrote: “ ... the data are just 
strong enough to tempt one to theorize and just weak enough to open the door 
for an immense amount of speculation, especially if one has an undisciplined 
imagination and a plentiful supply of local pride or wishful thinking. . . . It is 
one of those investigations which enable men who pride themselves on their 
acumen to prove it by leaving the problems ostentatiously alone or by register- 
ing skepticism, the cheapest way there is to acquire a reputation for scientific 
ability” (1947:4). In 1952 he took up one more cudgel to answer comments on 
his DeSoto Commission “Final Report” (1939, 1952). It had been a difficult 
assignment because officially he had to make absolute determinations for 
placing markers. When archeologists failed to find the sites identified from 
documentary sources, they criticized the whole structure of Swanton’s report. 
He answered: “It was an illusion to suppose that there must invariably be an 
identifiable town site at every point where explorers report towns. Indian 
populations ... were not so tied down to locations or so deeply engaged in 
manufacturing potsherds for archeologists to exhume” (1952). 

Swanton had early been touched by spiritualism and avidly followed the 
experiments on extra sensory perception, having himself been a student of 
James at Harvard. But knowing the skepticism, if not outright antagonism, 
in the scientific community toward an orthodox member engaging in such a 
pursuit, Swanton thought it appropriate to sever his connections with the more 
austere scientific bodies to pursue this inquiry. His views were summarized in 
a series of communications which he shared with his friends during 1950 and 
brought out privately under the title Superstition—But Whose? 

WILLIAM N. FENTON 
New York State Museum and Science Service 
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TRENDS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropology in Sweden 
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Anthropology, in the American sense, is not treated as a single subject at Swedish 
universities, but is divided into several. In the first place physical anthropology, which 
is considered to be a branch of natural science, is entirely separate from ethnological 
fields. 

Those subjects which deal with the study of non-European cultures are officially 
termed ‘‘general and comparative ethnography” and are distinguished from ‘‘Nordic 
and comparative ethnology,”’ which deals mostly with the ethnology of Nordic coun- 
tries together with some comparative material. Scandinavian and comparative arche- 
ology has its own department, as does classical archeology. Non-European archeology, 
if taught at all, is included in general ethnology and classical archeology. Comparative 
religion is a special subject which also includes primitive religion. 

The linguistic sciences are not included in anthropology. They are divided into 
various branches, the most general one being “comparative linguistics.” 

No general subject in Sweden includes all these branches. The following survey 
deals with only three of them—general ethnology, Nordic ethnology and Scandinavian 
archeology. 

General Ethnology (by Izikowitz) 

The direction ethnology has taken in Sweden has been determined by a number 
of factors. As in many other countries on the Continent, it was originally a part of 
natural science and many of the early ethnologists were actually biologists. In Sweden, 
however, as in other Scandinavian countries, ethnology itself has been a branch of 
geography until quite recently, when it became independent. A further important 
factor is that research has been done mainly at the two ethnographical museums in 
Sweden—State Ethnographical Museum in Stockholm and the Ethnographical Mu- 
seum in Gothenburg. Only at a late date was ethnology introduced as a special subject 
at the universities, first in Gothenburg in 1925, and later in Stockholm and Uppsala. 
The two professorships are attached to the museums; but in Uppsala university courses 
are given independent of the museums. As yet there exists no entirely independent pro- 
iessorship in the subject. Ethnology can hardly be of practical use in Sweden outside 
the museums and, as a result, relatively few students dare venture into it. The sum 
total of scientific posts at the museums is no more than seven. Thus a professional 
ethnologist has few possibilities for making a living. 

The situation being such, there are relatively few ethnologists in Sweden, and 
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these attached to museums. Therefore the study of ethnology has been mainly devoted 
to the study of material culture. Thus, evolutionism can hardly have played a prom 
inent role while the influence of geography—and particularly Ratzel—did so. Hence, 
questions of cultural history became important. Writing history seemed more and 
more to be the matter of chief importance and as a result many research workers 
turned all their attention to the study of non-European archeology. This branch oi! 
science has indeed played a dominant réle in Sweden (see below). 

During the last twenty years or so the links between ethnology and geography 
have been broken. This fact is regrettable, for as long as Swedish research workers 
stood with both feet firmly planted on geographical ground, they were prevented from 
escaping into hazardous speculations in diffusionism typical for many scholars on the 
Continent. Swedish ethnology kept within the bounds of geography and the limits 
set by historical documents; no general theoretical system of importance was evolved, 
but the comparative work done in this earlier period was generally sound. 

If ethnology has grown apart from geography, its links with comparative religion 
have become stronger. Several valuable theses on primitive religion have appeared in 
recent years. Some have dealt with the conceptions of the soul in North America and 
the Arctic regions, from Siberia to Lappland, and in one case material has been 
collected during fieldwork in North America. 

One can hardly speak of any distinct schools of thought within Swedish ethnology. 
Teamwork does not seem to play a very important part among Swedish research 
workers with a few exceptions. Though in Stockholm and Uppsala there seems to be 
a tendency toward a diffusionist attitude, individualism is nevertheless so strong there 
that each student is free to choose his own method and work along his own lines. Added 
to this, the various centers for ethnological study have very little contact with each 
other, so that as a whole the picture one gets of Swedish ethnologists is of a set of indi 
viduals interested in certain branches of ethnology, the theoretical grounds for which 
they have imported from various sources. 

In an attempt to bring about a greater uniformity, Danish and Norwegian ethnolo- 
gists were invited to a meeting in Gothenburg last year. It is to be hoped that more 
such meetings can be held, by means of which we can gradually create something 
new and more independent as a contribution to the international development oi 
ethnology. In Gothenburg we have to a large extent broken away from the older 
diffusionism and in this have something in common with our colleagues in the neigh 
boring Nordic countries. It is as yet too early to make any statement as to the out- 
come of this attempt to turn along new lines—so far under the influence of Anglo 
Saxon ethnology. It is possible that ethnology will divide into two branches, of which 
one will be mainly archeological and diffusionist (its motto: “‘Ethnology is the archeo! 
ogy of the present’); the other would concentrate more on social mechanisms, structure, 
well-documented historical processes and the like. It is to be hoped that at least this 
latter branch would work with theoretical problems too. 

That the trends toward forming this latter branch have not been strong may 
have some connection with the fact that ethnology, by reason of its early limitations, 
had almost no contact with other social sciences. Sociology only made its appearance 
in Sweden after the last war. It may be of importance, too, that Sweden has no colonies 


and has therefore had no need to occupy herself with the kind of social problems in 


which social anthropology can play a part. 
Yet much fieldwork has been carried out in non-European lands. At first it was 
mostly natural scientists who made extensive expeditions, on which large quantities o! 
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ethnographic objects were collected for the museums. When ethnologists went out to 
do fieldwork, they too collected objects and made excavations. Generally their stays 
in the field were all too short and few had the opportunity to do prolonged field studies. 

One special branch of field studies deals with the Lapps, who have for a long time 
been of great interest to the general public. At present research work is being carried 
out in cooperation between the Department of Finno-Ugrian languages at the Uni- 
versity of Uppsala and the Nordic Museum’s Department for Lapp Cultures. In the 
former they concentrate largely on a linguistic study of the Swedish Lapps, in the latter 
on a cultural one. 

The ethnologist in Sweden lies as yet on a Procrustean bed of traditional size, as 
already pointed out. However, in recent years a number of field studies have been 
made, which have had other purposes than to collect museum objects: in Indo-China, 
New Guinea, India, East Africa, North America and Polynesia. Research is currently 
being carried out in Ruanda-Urundi, and other such examinations are being planned. 

One can hardly say that there are any strong tendencies to specialize in the study 
and research of one particular region. In Uppsala interest seems to be mainly directed 
toward Africa, in Stockholm perhaps to America and Mongolia, in Gothenburg to 
Latin America and Southeast Asia. These tendencies are partially determined by the 
nature of the chief collections in the respective museums. 

Each of these places has its own publications. In Stockholm there is the Statens 
Etnografiska Museum: New Series Publication (from 1934) and Monograph Series (rom 
1953), the Smdrre Meddelanden (Numbers 1-12, 1926-1957), and the journal Ethnos, 
in Uppsala: Studia Ethnographica U psaliensia (from 1950), and in Gothenburg Etno- 
logiska Studier (from 1935), which is mainly devoted to monographs. In addition, 
minor articles are published in The Annual Report. As yet there unfortunately exists 
no common Swedish journal of ethnology, just as there exists no common Scan- 
dinavian one. It is possible that there may be one when ethnology has secured a stronger 
position in Sweden and contacts between the various institutions, as also between the 
Nordic countries, have become better established. So far, however, ethnology has not 
really caught the interest either of the public or of the government authorities in the 
same way that it seems to have done in the English speaking countries. 

Prehistoric Research (by Moberg) 

A couple of years ago a prominent anthropologist summarizing the present trends 
in European prehistory before an American audience did not mention a single con- 
tribution from Sweden. This is said to have struck some listeners as strange, in view 
of the central place occupied by Swedish prehistoric research in the decades around 
1900. To me, the speaker’s attitude seemed quite understandable. He had, of course, 
not the slightest intention of underestimating the considerable research carried out 
in this country today. Admittedly Swedish prehistorians, in contrast to those in 
certain other European countries—not least the countries behind the Iron Curtain— 
have to work on a more modest scale, but there has never been so much excavated 
and published in Sweden as during postwar years. The number of students of pre- 
history has increased beyond comparison. Institutions are receiving more financial 
support from different sources than ever before—in large measure as a result of legisla- 
tion compelling authorities and private enterprises to pay for the surveys and excava- 
tions necessary before clearing the ground of prehistoric and other monuments and 
finds where buildings, roads, airfields, and power plants are to be constructed. Also 
the Swedish prehistorian enjoys an enviable public interest in his work and a fairly 
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good social standing. (This does not mean that he is especially well paid, however.) 

The choice made by the speaker mentioned above reflected something else. His 
theme was limited to the periods usually known as “prehistory” in Western (and to 
some extent Central) Europe of primary interest to his audience. But in Sweden a very 
considerable part of the “prehistory” dealt with is chronologically outside the lim- 
ited scope of this “prehistory” in the widespread, mainly Western European, sense 
of the word. Much of Swedish “prehistory” is labelled “protohistory”’ or even “his- 
tory.”’ It is not prehistorians so much as specialists on Continental and Western 
European Roman and medieval history and art who will be interested in material 
from these latest periods of the ‘‘prehistory’”’ of Sweden, i.e., from the beginning of 
our era to about 1100 A.D. Much of the activity of Swedish archeologists will always 
be limited to these periods. On the other hand, as there are so far no traces of a Paleo- 
lithic period in Sweden, one can hardly expect our country to contribute much toward 
the solution of problems of highest international importance concerning these early 
phases. 

A close parallel to this situation in Swedish archeology can be found in America, 
as also in parts of Eastern Europe and Northern Asia. As a consequence, only a limited 
share of the resources of Swedish archeology can be devoted to Stone and Bronze Age 
problems. In postwar years this share has indeed been comparatively small, yet con- 
siderable work has been carried out in this field. A few selected instances might be 
quoted. The results of extensive prewar investigations on Neolithic settlements in the 
province of Sédermanland have recently been published; important research on the 
Mesolithic habitation in Scania (Skane) has been completed in the field, and prepara- 
tions for an adequate publication are in progress. 

‘Classical’? Swedish prehistoric archeology concentrated on chronological prob- 
lems. These were expected to be solved by means of a “typological” method in Oscar 
Montelius’ authoritative sense; only gradually did a certain amount of methodological 
discussion make its appearance, but still under the spell of Montelian typology, though 
often in a negative sense. Something of this attitude still exists, as is revealed by the 
common conviction that any research should be based on firm chronology. Beyond this 
rather important discussion, methodological debate was admittedly less significant. 

From some points of view it might be held that publications usually reflect a solid 
traditional approach. As earlier, Ph.D. theses still occupy a prominent position in 
Swedish prehistoric literature. They are always printed, and some are voluminous 
publications. However, during the first eight years after 1945, very few appeared. Then 
something like an explosion occurred in 1955, with the publication of five theses 
within a few weeks. And now it is clear that nothing like the postwar lacuna is to be 
expected again. On the contrary, we may look forward to further important contribu- 
tions of this kind. 

Undoubtedly there is a marked improvement over prewar publications, insofar as 
the excavation work reported is considerably improved, and the descriptive technique 
has developed. One of the results is a tendency toward more and more substantial 
books. In most cases a monograph on a certain find or complex of objects is presented, 
and the chronology discussed. Wider historical or general anthropological comments are 
less common. Theses primarily concerned with particular problems are the exception. 

Significant are the appearance of a new periodical, Tor, from Uppsala University, 
the further development of the University of Lund’s Meddelanden fran Lunds Uni- 
versitets Historiska Museum, and the issue of the classical Fornvinnen in a more im- 
pressive form by the Academy of Letters, History and Antiquities. The joint Scan- 
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dinavian Acta Archaeologica occupies a very important position. Now as earlier, 
little space is granted to reviewing. Often the Swedish author of a work on prehistory 
will have to look for reviews in foreign journals, if anywhere. In this connection, how- 
ever, the new archeological bibliography, issued in English by the Svenska Arkeologiska 
Samfundet, should be mentioned. 

Limited resources provide an explanation for the fact that Sweden is not yet cov- 
ered by as comprehensive a network of research as one could desire. The regions around 
the more important museums and the universities (Uppsala, Stockholm, Lund, 
Goteborg), all situated in the southernmost third of the country, are the most thor- 
oughly investigated, as also the island of Gotland. 

However, there are important changes to report. Backed by considerable resources, 
a general survey of the prehistoric monuments (recently estimated to total more than 
500,000 in number) is being carried out in the agricultural regions; this will be com- 
pleted in about 15 years. It is directed by the Central Office of Antiquities, Riksantik- 
variedmbetet. For many years the same authority has been carrying out extensive 
fieldwork in the northernmost two thirds of Sweden, the archeology of which has 
been very little known. Results, so far published only in quite preliminary reports, 
suggest far-reaching Eastern European contacts from the Neolithic Period and on- 
wards. Here the studies of traces of Northern food-gathering communities indicate 
that results of general interest might be forthcoming. The question of reutilization of 
sites must be taken up for closer discussion. But this means that quantitative aspects 
of finds have to be considered more than has been customary in Sweden, where quali- 
tative approaches have held the field. 

Interest in social and economic aspects of prehistory has not been very apparent in 
recent Swedish literature. In this respect one feels tempted to speak of a tendency 
toward isolation, but there is at least one major exception. The Vallhagar excavation 
of an Iron Age settlement in Gotland is an attempt at extensive analysis, offering possi- 
bilities for studies in the economy of primitive agriculture and cattle-breeding, inter 
alia. Broad collaboration with specialists in natural sciences has led to interesting 
contributions to this joint Scandinavian undertaking, with few parallels in Swedish 
archeology and none on a comparable scale. In another field, the complicated inves- 
tigation begun long before the war on the rich boat-grave cemetery of Valsgirde 
near Uppsala (ca. 500-1000 A.D.) has brought up questions about such matters as 
social structure. 

However, one may point to the tendency toward still further specialization. This 
is promoted in part by the fact that students in different branches have completely 
different international contacts from each other—what is one subject in Sweden is 
often two or more abroad. The pioneer work which is now being carried out in the 
North may also underline the tendency to specialization, since it stimulates research 
workers in this field to make new contacts, of a kind not usually made, with specialists 
engaged in studies of what one might term “‘circumpolar cultures.”” At the same time, 
however, it is just this work which may establish Swedish archeology more firmly 
within general anthropology—since it naturally induces one to study the material 
irom an ethnological and ethnographical point of view. Perhaps present Swedish 
prehistoric archeology as a single subject will have to be split. Perhaps we shall have a 
special archeology of art of the later periods and with due concentration upon ‘Ger- 
manic’? zoomorphic ornamentation of the period ca. 300-1100 A.D. And maybe the 
main branch of archeology, in close contact with other anthropological studies and with 
natural sciences, will have to be split up, too. Should this happen, a division according 
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to, for example, type of culture would seem less regrettable than one following time 
and space limits. 
Comparative Ethnology (by Eskeréd) 

[ shall deal here with the ethnology (and ethnography) of Sweden, its history, its 
present situation and some visible indications for the future. 

Already in 1630, royal instructions were given for instituting a keeper of Nationa! 
Antiquities and Monuments, and a certain amount of fieldwork was started. However, 
the main program was an antiquarian one, though attention was also paid to customs 
and beliefs among the people. During the 18th century some collections of antiquities, 
and even curios, were made which formed the bases for later museums. The historica! 
and antiquarian interest was cultivated at the universities and there, during the last 
part of the 19th century, associations for the study of dialects and folk culture of the 
home regions were organized by the district student associations. Most of the now 
existing institutions and museums dealing with the history of folk culture have grown 
from such origins. As early as 1863-1868, the diplomat G. O. Hyltén-Cavallius pub 
lished two volumes dealing with the old-fashioned culture of the region of Virend in 
the south of Sweden, presenting them as ‘‘a study in Swedish ethnology.”’ The Nordic 
Museum, the main Swedish museum for folk culture, was founded as early as 1873 
by Artur Hazelius, and at the beginning of 1891 he opened Skansen, perhaps the 
first open-air museum in the world. Skansen now shows Swedish traditional folk cul 
ture in all its rich historical and geographical variety. 

Apart from the Nordic Museum and Skansen, two other museums, including open- 
air exhibitions, originally had a rather broad program—the Museum of Cultural 
History at Lund for Southern Sweden and the Museum of Harnésand for the northern 
part of the country. Rooted in the early antiquarian interest, local museums have 
grown up in the different provincial capitals. The broad program of these museums 
prehistory, folk culture, handicrafts and fine arts—and the fact that their curators 
also have to act as regional keepers of antiquities and historical monuments, make it 
impossible for the museums to serve as bases for field research and the scientific study 
of Swedish folk culture. However, these museums contain a large amount of source 
material for such study. There are also about 1000 small local museums or preserved 
traditional homes. 

So much for the historical development of the study of folk culture in Sweden. 
Let us turn to the present-day situation. 

Institutions for field research and for the teaching and scientific study of folk culture 
have grown up in the university towns. The research work, i.e., the ethnography oi 
Sweden, which also included the dialects, started as early as the end of the 19th cen- 
tury. Not until after 1920, however, were the institutions which had slowly grown 
up for the purpose properly organized and given economic support by the government 
to start field research in a more systematic way. The institutions dealing with this 
program have been the Institute of Ethnology and Folklore (Lund, for southern 
Sweden), the Institute of Folklore (Gothenburg, for western Sweden), the Institute 
of Dialects and Folklore (Uppsala, for the rest of Sweden) and the Nerdic Museum, 
including a special Institute of Ethnology (Stockholm, without any regional limits). 
Their work has resulted in the storing of a great amount of source material at the 
institutes, generally well filed and registered and also to a great extent used in scientific 
publications. Admittedly there has been a certain lack of co-ordination in the field 
research and the programs have perhaps kept too long to traditional themes as regards 
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the interpretation of material. Thus heavy stress has been laid on the collecting of local 
data within different fields for the study of origins and diffusion of single artifacts or 
traditions. Less attention has been paid to the description and analysis of different 
local communities seen as a functioning whole. A short survey of the results of field- 
work and the scientific publications during the last 30 years will make this quite 
clear; it will also show that in the interpretation an ordinary historical method has 
more often been adopted than a more specialized ethnosociological one. Very few 
studies have been made of local communities as functioning wholes but several have 
been made of the historical development of regions, artifacts, and customs. From the 
nineteen forties, however, certain acculturation or culture contact problems were 
studied as well as the function co-ordination of technical and social culture with customs 
and beliefs. Some studies of this kind are in preparation, and as early as in 1949 one 
could speak of a re-orientation within the study of Swedish folk culture, including 
more sociological trends. It cannot be denied that the functional school and modern 
Anglo-American social anthropology have played a late but important réle in this 
re-orientation, though their influence so far is manifest in the work of but a few 
scholars. 

For many years work has been in progress on an ethnological atlas, of which the 
section dealing with technical and social culture was published in 1957. Leading this 
work, as well as many other projects in Swedish ethnology, is the former Professor 
in Ethnology at the Nordic Museum, Sigurd Erixon. The section of the atlas now 
published presents many important artifacts and technical and social traits within 
the traditional folk life covering the last half of the 19th century. In the text to the 
atlas, distribution and diffusion are discussed and probable reasons given. Typological 
points of view play a dominant réle in the work and the conclusions are not enough 
to give the bases of a holistic view on certain cultural regions. A great deal of work and 
money have gone into the making of this atlas, the source material of which will be of 
greatest importance for further interpretations—even if these do not follow the basic 
theories to be found in the atlas itself. 

In spite of the clear historical orientation within the ethnology of Sweden, there 
has been a tendency not to deal with the last 70 to 80 years after the establishment of 
the so-called mechanized civilization, but to limit study to earlier periods. 

Both the lack of functional or holistic interpretation and the tendency to avoid 
the last half century or more have, in fact, resulted in a gap between the two branches, 
ethnology and sociology. The latter is rather in favor now among the authorities and 
leading specialists. This is regrettable, as it means that ethnology as an applied science 
can contribute but little advice and experience in a very rapidly changing culture, 
especially in the countryside. It means also that the new science of sociology is given 
no real background for a broader social interpretation of the problems and there- 
fore concentrates mostly on theorizing or research of topical opinions. Especially good 
use could be made by such a branch as rural sociology of the information on nearly all 
aspects of traditional country life that has been assembled in the archives during the 
last 30 years, though this material cannot generally be used for statistical interpre- 
tation, 

Instruction in Swedish and comparative ethnology is given at the University of 
Stockholm (under the professor at the Nordic Museum and covering the whole sub- 
ject), at the University of Uppsala (where the professor is at the same time director 
of the Institute of Dialects and Folklore and his competence is thought to have a 
special stress on the folkloristic side of the subject) and at the University of Lund 
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(where the professor is director of the Institute of Ethnology and Folklore and his 
qualifications are intended to cover in particular detail the technosociological side oi 
the subject). At present there are six university lecturers employed in assistant teach- 
ing, specializing in habitation and dwelling (1), coast culture and fisheries (1), costumes 
and textiles (1), religious customs and folklore (1) and folk tales (2). 

Some scientific series and periodicals in the field of Swedish ethnology should be 
mentioned. From 1906 to 1930 the Nordic Museum issued a periodical, Fataburen, 
where results of the extensive work of this museum were published, generally with 
short summaries in one international language. From 1930 onward this periodical was 
substituted by a year-book, and the published material was also given a more popular 
form. In order to promote international contacts, the Scandinavian countries pub- 
lished another periodical in joint collaboration, Acta Ethnologica, which first came out 
in 1936. It ceased to appear after 1938. In 1937 another periodical, Folk-Liv, was 
started by Sigurd Erixon and is still being published. Rich material has been published, 
in this periodical, generally in English, German or French, dealing not only with 
Scandinavian ethnology but also with important ethnological fields in other European 
countries. The Bulletin Svenska Landsmal (Archives des traditions populaires Suédoises) 
has been published since 1879. The material it contains is mainly of a linguistic nature, 
but it also deals with Swedish folklore (summaries in international languages). Folk- 
minnen och folktankar (Folklore and Folk Thoughts) was published from 1914 to 1944, 
when it was succeeded by Arv, Journal of Scandinavian Folklore. Both are printed in 
Swedish, though international languages have been frequently used during the last 
years. Arv has an inter-Nordic staff of contributors. During the years 1951-1955 three 
volumes, entitled Laos, Comparative studies of folklore and regional ethnology, have 
been published by Sigurd Erixon in cooperation with Unesco. These deal with method- 
ological problems and main projects for fieldwork and interpretation. Special at- 
tention is paid to the question of international cooperation and the aim of forming 
an international dictionary of regional European ethnology and folklore, international 
maps of folk culture, and an international folklore institute in Copenhagen. An inter- 
national bibliography (Volkskundliche Bibliographie) has been edited by the Swiss 
ethnologists Paul Geiger and Robert Wildhaber for the period 1917-1951. 

A series of about 50 monographs has been published by the Nordic Museum. Sev- 
eral of these are Ph.D. theses in the field of Nordic and comparative ethnology, and 
are either written in an international language or include a summary in such a language. 

To end this short survey of the ethnology of Sweden, I may say that there are 
good reasons for hoping that research in the subject will soon be able to fill the gaps 
which still exist in our knowledge of Swedish folk culture and to bring such knowledge 
up to date. I hope, too, that we shall cooperate through common programs with Euro- 
pean ethnology and—last but not least—make more use of the theoretical and meth- 
odological results which have been obtained within the vast field of international 
cultural and social anthropology. 
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Brief Communication 


A TECHNIQUE FOR ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTE-TAKING* 


Conversation with ethnological colleagues has led me to think that others 
may find useful a simple technique I have developed for taking brief notes un- 
observed in situations where visible paper and pencil are inadvisable. I have 
used the system during observation of long religious ceremonies, where details 
are complicated and difficult to remember accurately, and where brief disap- 
pearance in order to write notes often results in missing essential parts of the 
proceedings. With this method it is possible to take notes undetected while sit- 
ting or standing in a close crowd, later transcribing, filling in, and expanding 
from memory the outline recorded during the observations. Those who think 
it possible to produce from unaided memory an accurate record of the sequence 
and duration of the formal parts of a complex all-day ceremony—to say noth- 
ing of the numbers and names of participants, exact durations of speeches, 
prayers, dances, and so on, and adequate observations on less explicitly struc- 
tured aspects of the proceedings—have never tried to do so. The method 
described here permits such a record to be made, and frees the attention from 
the burden of recalling details of numbers, names, and sequences, to allow 
better observation of more subtle occurrences. 

I take notes in a pocket of my pants or jacket. I prepare a stack of some 15 
sheets of paper about 2” X 3”, and a piece of light cardboard about 2}” X3}”. I 
number the sheets in ink in one corner, and attach the stack of slips to the card- 
board backing with a paper clip, at the upper right corner. Three small trian- 
gular notches are evenly spaced along the left side of the cardboard. A piece no 
longer than 2” is cut from a pencil, and sharpened with a steep slope to allow 
room for the fingers to grasp it. The pencil and the slips attached to the card- 
board are kept and used in an otherwise empty right-hand pocket. The notches 
allow one to remember one’s place on the slip, serve to orient the stack in the 
pocket, and help in keeping the lines of writing parallel (preliminary attempts 
without the notches often resulted in cross writing difficult to decipher). As 
each slip is finished, it can easily be slipped out with one hand from beneath 
the paper clip and transferred to the back of the cardboard, where the clip 
holds it in place with the writing facing the cardboard. When one finishes the 
stack of slips, the whole packet is turned over, still in the pocket, and the 
backs of the slips are written on, with the notches now on the right-hand side 
and the paper clip on the left. For longer ceremonies, I carry in another pocket 
two or three additional packets of slips, serially numbered and held together 
with individual paper clips. Having used up one set, it is a simple matter to re- 
place it with a clean set—either in the pocket or casually concealed in one’s 
hands outside the pocket. Usually one hand inside the pocket is all that is 


* Published with the permission of the Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 
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needed; occasionally realignment of the slips or transferral of a slip to the 
back of the stack can be aided with the other hand outside the pocket. 

One quickly develops a set of abbreviations appropriate to the type of notes 
desired. Provided one makes an opportunity to transcribe the notes once or 
twice a day, no difficulty in decipherment is likely. In my use of outlines ob- 
tained in this way, for subsequent interviewing to fill in details and obtain ex- 
planations, I have noticed no surprise on the part of informants at the detail 
I was apparently able to recall. Either they assumed that my memory was 
remarkably good, or they were so familiar with the ceremonies that they failed 
to realize how much new material a newcomer would have to memorize. 

WILLIAM C. STURTEVANT, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution 
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Letters to the Editor 


REPLY TO RAULET 


Sir: 

In a recent Brief Communication Harry M. Raulet (1959) criticizes a classification 
of residence which I have proposed (Fischer 1958) on the general grounds that it can- 
not yield ‘‘adequate data for the derivation of residence rules.” Since Raulet has 
clearly failed to understand the point of the classification which he criticizes, I see no 
value in discussing his examples in detail but feel it necessary to present some general 
comments. 

The term “residence rules” which Raulet uses is subject to various interpretations. 
There are indications that he has not faced up to these and decided just what he 
intends by the term. However, from context and from his reference to Goodenough’s 
article (Goodenough 1957), it appears fair to judge that “residence rules’? usually 
involve for him a statement of the factors leading a person to reside in a given place, 

s analyzed by the ethnographer. “Rules” here are not simply statistical norms of 
residential behavior, nor are they limited to native codification of ideal patterns, as 
some might interpret the term. In short, with less ambiguity Raulet might well have 
abandoned the term “rules” and spoken of the “determinants” of residence. The 
question of the form of residence (who lives with whom?) should then be distinguished 
for analytical purposes from the determinants (“‘rules’’) of residence (why does X live 
with Y and Z, once we have found out that X does live with Y and Z?). This is the 
simple but analytically important distinction of effect and cause, consequent and 
antecedent variable, and so on. 

As a reasonably attentive reading of my paper would have revealed to Raulet, my 
classification of residence is an attempt to eliminate widespread ambiguity from a 
supposedly standard set of terms used for formal description of residence. I was care- 
ful to make no claim that data derived from using the classification would enable de- 
rivation of ‘‘residence rules’ (determinants). Most of his comment is therefore beside 
the point. 

Since Raulet has raised the issue, I will explicitly state that the data I advise 
gathering provide in general no basis for derivation of determinants of residence— 
often a very complex subject. Perhaps Raulet was confused by a partial exception to 
this, namely, that in some societies the major determinants of residence include a 
preference for being near some specific close kin type, or residence group in which this 
kin type is predictably included. Needless to say, in some societies such a preference is 
insignificant and in many others, although it may exist, other factors are stronger. 

What, then, is the point of the residence classification which I presented? On the 
one hand, it provides a means of stating and measuring more precisely than before 
an effect of the residence rules or determinants.’ But, as I suggested, this effect is at 
the same time widely and with considerable reason regarded as one important cause or 
determinant of ‘the evolution, operation, and decline of lineages and other descent 
groups, and... the social standing of the sexes, parent-child relations,” and the like 
(Fischer 1958:515). Statistics gathered under the proposed classification then are use- 
ful for understanding certain other aspects of social structure, but not especially for 


deriving residence determinants. 
Personally, I would not propose to explain a complex set of causes (residence de- 
terminants) by a relatively simple result (statistical profile of residence forms). I be- 
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lieve ethnographic investigation can be aided by the use of my residence classification 
in censuses, but I did not propose it as a magic short-cut to eliminate the laborious 
collection of the wide range of data necessary to describe residence determinants 
authoritatively in most societies. Raulet’s attempt to use my classification for this 
purpose strikes me as theoretically naive; it is hardly surprising that he should quickly 
discover this will not work. 

Raulet concludes philosophically by reminding us of the danger of “cramming 
ethnographic data into preconceived categories.’’ An equally valid opposing caution 
could be issued which would be more appropriate to Raulet’s remarks: anthropologists 
should beware of an occupational vested interest in exaggerating the uniqueness of 
cultures and societies. As a whole, of course, each sociocultural complex is unique, but 
this fact does not deny the presence of universal, analytically useful biological and 
social “reference points” such as sex, age, parent-child and other derivable kin rela- 
tionships in all known or conceivable full-fledged human societies. 

As Goodenough demonstrated with respect to forms of residence in the article to 
which both Raulet and I referred (Goodenough 1956), some apparent sociocultural 
differences reported by different ethnographers for the same community at different 
times or for different societies are in fact simply the result of differences in working 
definitions of widely accepted and supposedly standard terms. As I noted, these 
differences arose, for one thing, from the extension of certain terms used primarily for 
certain widespread, clearly defined forms to various anomalous forms which are 
necessarily never a majority pattern, and for that reason have been ignored. My reac- 
tion to this was to propose more precise definitions of the standard terms and new 
definitions for the anomalous forms. I believe that terms which have had such wide 
use in comparative and even ethnographic studies are worth refining and salvaging. 
Raulet apparently does not. 

The exchange between ethnography and comparative ethnology has been and 
should be two-way and continuous. While ethnographies provide data for comparative 
studies, it is equally true that theoretical and analytical advances in comparative 
ethnology and other social sciences give rise to questions which would be overlooked by 
the pure ethnographer immersed in his own fieldwork and specialist tradition. The 
influence of comparative and general work accounts for the superiority, on the whole, 
of modern ethnographies to older ones (length of fieldwork and number of pages being 
equal), and also accounts for the superiority of the ethnographic work of anthropolo 
gists, on the whole, to that of relatively unread travelers, officials, and missionaries, or 
to that of thoroughly informed but analytically naive natives. 

J. L. Fiscuer, Tulane University 


NOTE 
! Since a given formulation of residence determinants in combination with certain other data 
about the population of a community necessarily implies a probable distribution of residence 
forms, one can use statistics about the forms to check the probable adequacy of one’s formulation 
of the determinants. This is by no means the same as using the statistical data to derive the 
determinants, which would be impossible. I infer, however, from Raulet’s remark on the dangers 
of “serious error” in “statistical manipulation” (1959:109) that this is another confusion which 


he has probably made. 
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NATIVE LANGUAGE AND FIELD PROBLEMS 
Sir: 

The recent exchange of letters between Professor Paul Bohannan and his critics 
concerning the use of the local language in field research, problems of language learn- 
ing, and the factors that produce good research, suggests a more general problem in 
cultural/social anthropology which underlies several positions taken in these letters. 
This problem is the rationale of researching. 

While there is frequently evident in some of the sciences of man an almost painful 
self-awareness of what is understood to be basic to the processes of scientific research- 
ing, there has been considerably less concern of this type in cultural/social anthro- 
pology. For example, one encounters typically in this area of anthropological emphasis 
a wide gulf between discussion and appraisal of theory as contrasted with method, 
with most emphasis placed on the former. What the researcher does in the field, how 
he does it, and what significance this activity has, is not always clearly related to the 
problems posed for research. This relative lack of attention to the many problems of 
the place of research in the development of a sci 1ce tends to limit our awareness of 
the implications of our own researching patterns. 

An example of this limitation can be seen in some aspects of the discussion of lan- 
guage and quality of field research in these letters. It is suggested, partly in terms of 
the assumed need to master the local language (or dialect), that longer periods of time 
spent in field research will result in better ethnographies. This assumes a consensus on 
the term “ethnography,” the criteria for evaluating ethnographies, and the relation of 
local language competence to research results that would be difficult to demonstrate 
and perhaps is not even desirable. The fact is that anthropologists are doing many 
things in their field research which the term “ethnography” may only conceal, and 
questions of use of language and time spent in field research need to be examined in 
terms of this variation. 

To accomplish anything at all, the field worker works with either implicit or ex- 
plicit ideas as to what are the important phenomena. Different problems are likely to 
require different types of information. The researcher concerned with the relation of 
religious ideas to acceptance of health care innovations will seek different data from the 
one concerned with changes in techniques for improving plant yield or the one con- 
cerned with the relation of status stratification to processes of leadership. Focus on 
different problems is necessarily reflected in the types of data sought. Types of data 
sought in part control the use of data-collection techniques, as well as the converse. 
As the researching technology of fieldwork develops, we see not only language as a 
tool, but also motion picture photography, interaction process recording, survey 
questionnaire administration, census enumeration, various types of psychological test- 
ing, use of different measures of material production, and so on. Increased use of 
ancillary research personnel, such as local students or local scientists, also augments 
procedural possibilities. 

In planning and executing a field project, research strategy and research pro- 
cedures guide what is done, when and how it is done. Strategies and procedures in turn 
are evaluated in terms of the problems selected for research. In this complex, language 
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and time-spent-in-field are largely functions of the more or less specific procedures 
employed coupled with strategy requirements. Consequently, it not only oversimplifies 
the case but suggests misleading implications to equate language and time in any 
simple fashion to fieldwork results. 

In assessing different procedures in relation to different research goals, it should 
also be emphasized that neither goals nor procedures are unalterable givens. Anthro 
pological sense of problems has changed in the past and will surely change in the 
future. This does not require sacrificing everything older for everything newer, although 
current fashion may be difficult to ignore. Currently the published record provides a 
basis, however limited, for evaluating the different patterns of strategy and procedure 
as applied to different research problems. For example, British research in social an 
thropology has produced results of generally accepted excellence. Professor Bohannan 
and others have endeavored to make explicit the goals of this work and some of the 
procedures used to attain them. All this is to the advantage of the development oi 
cultural/social anthropology. 

It would be unfortunate, however, if the researching patterns of one research 
orientation were used as the standard for all others. There are other goals and other 
procedures, some of demonstrable value and others whose worth must still be demon- 
strated. There are certainly other goals and procedures that have yet to be developed. 
As one example, it is possible to consider moving from the suggestion of spending 
longer periods of time with a single group to spending shorter periods with several re 
lated groups—or groups that vary along some specific lines of interest. This develop 
ment depends on research procedures and the kinds of goals involved. One implication 
is that such work would transform the specific field project from case study to com 
parative research, with the consequent increase in scientific significance this would 
entail. 

For a developing science, the rationale of the researching processes is an important 
problem area and requires continuous reassessment of the current researching tradition 
and its products. At this stage of uneven development of our discipline, there seems 
less to be gained from close adherence to one or another researching orientation than 
from a wide acceptance of a pluralistic attitude. Neither research goals nor procedures, 
as in the case of language learning, should be regarded as necessarily inviolable but 
rather viewed in terms of the problem at hand and the various procedures that appear 
to be most relevant for achieving some solution. 

J. McEwen, Slate University of New York 


CORRECTION 
Sir: 

John Gillin has recently called to my attention an ambiguous sentence in my review 
of his monograph on Guatemalan ethos and values in Seminario de la Integracién Social 
Guatemalteca (American Anthropologist 60:592—596): ‘“‘Unfortunately, he does not 
refer to parallel developments in value theory by other workers, and for this reason a 
detailed consideration of his proposals would be fruitless.’’ The imputation desired 
here was not that discussion of Gillin’s postulations would be fruitless, but that a just 
treatment demanded a broader consideration of value theory than an already over 
extended review would permit—thus “‘fruitless.’’ I seem to remember an AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST article of several years back referring to the inadequacies of social! 
science prose. 

ARDEN R. KING, Tulane Universit 
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CATHOLIC DocTRINE AND CULTURAL RELATIVISM 
Sir: 

In the August 1958 issue of the American Anthropologist, Peter Duignan has some 
kind words of praise for the early Jesuit missionaries and what he calls their cultural 
relativism. 

However, I’m afraid he has not entirely clarified the position of all schools of Catho- 
lic thought on the natural law. No Catholic theologian could ever say: ‘“‘There were no 
moral universals”’ nor ‘“‘absolute moral standards did not exist.’’ Following St. Thomas, 
the great Dominican theologian, Jesuits hold that the natural law springs from human 
nature with all its essential relationships, e.g., dependence on God, equality with other 
men, dominion over mere things. These relationships are immutable and universal. 

The individual’s awareness of these relationships, particularly in their finer details, 
may and does vary with the cultural background of the person. There is an objective 
norm of morality but in concrete cases this norm may not be entirely clear and for 
such cases some system of casuistry (in the original meaning of the word) is necessary. 
The Jesuit system of casuistry, called Probabilism, makes no attempt to determine 
what is objectively good or bad, and may not be used “to avoid judgment of non- 
Christian cultures on the basis of absolute moral standards.” 

The sole purpose of Probabilism is to resolve a practical doubt about a ramifica- 
tion of the natural law, and to decide whether or not a contemplated action is illicit. 
If a man has a solidly probable reason for believing his action is not forbidden, he may 
perform the action without moral culpability. Perhaps the action really is illicit but 
in his present state of knowledge he cannot be certain of that fact. 

However, it may very well be true that the system of Probabilism tends to make its 
users less rigorous and more apt to recognize the good in an alien culture, so Mr. 
Duignan’s thesis could still be maintained. Certainly this follower of the early Jesuit 
missionaries appreciates the article. 

Rev. Epwin McManus, S.J. 
Catholic Mission, Palau 
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Book Reviews 
GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 
The Human Condition. HANNAH ARENDT. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
332 pp. $4.75. 
Reviewed by JOHN W. BENNETT, Ohio State University 


This important work could easily be preempted by our field and considered a con- 
tribution to “philosophical anthropology”: that view of man as a creature who works 
out his destiny in the framework of Earth, but who also aspires to the benefits and 
glory of Heaven. Philosophical anthropology attempts to unify the “scientific” and 
“philosophical”? modes of inquiry about man—a difficult task because, as Arendt shows, 
these have become detached from one another in Western thought. The scientist avoids 
value judgments as contaminating, while the philosopher is not allowed to cite scien- 
tific evidence for his judgments. Hence, inquiry into the nature of man, which must be 
both empirical and valuational, drops into an excluded middle ground. Arendt’s at- 
tempt to work in this no-man’s-land resembles Greek intellectualism, and there is no 
doubt that she is practicing a kind of classical revival. She styles herself a “‘thinker’”’ 
and her work “thoughts’’; that is, she is a phenomenologist, confronting reality and 
making sense out of it by rational cognition. 

This is the essence of her presentation: first, the conditions or circumstances ol 
human existence are the earth, birth and death, human plurality, and worldliness. 
Second, and much more important, are three human activities which make up the 
Vita Activa: labor, work, and action. Labor is demanded of man by nature, and it 
consists of those activities necessary to support life. The Greeks viewed labor as 
necessitous, not glorious, since it reflected the animal nature of man. Hence it should 
be hidden and made the affair of slaves and the housewife. (Although Arendt makes 
no reference to Oriental civilization, she might find some interesting comparative data 
since menial activities were usually viewed as defiling. On the other hand, the freeing 
of the elite for finer things, as a result of the labors of slaves and women, did not, 
in the Orient, always lead to a Grecian-style efflorescence of the finer pursuits. Arendt 
does not account for particular flowerings of responsibility in elites, because logical 
categorization cannot do it by itself.) 

The second activity, work, concerns the manufacture of the world around man—! 
suppose what anthropology would call ‘‘culture’’: the use of tools to create an expanding 
environment, and to bind time to man’s purpose—in other words, instrumental be 
havior. This is a higher type of activity since it brings into play some of man’s dis 
tinctive faculties. However, the Greeks saw work, as well as labor, as dangerous for 
the “free man,” and relegated the activity to artisans and artists. 

The third activity, action, was for the Greeks (and Arendt as well) the proper 
human sphere: the domain of the ‘‘free man.”’ It consisted—although here Arendt Is 
not very clear—in the interchange of ideas, the doing of great deeds, and the expansion 
of the personality, especially the public personality in the course of ‘‘political” action. 
This was the true goal of the citizen of the polis, and it represents “freedom” in the 
sense that while it involved responsibility, obligation, and striving, it was open to 
everyman if his abilities permitted, or if he could free himself of the burdens of labo: 


or the distractions of work. 
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These basic concepts are discussed at length, and many subsidiary ideas are brought 
into play. One of the most interesting of these is “society.” I use quotation marks 
because for Arendt society is not an enduring feature of man’s condition, but rather a 
special historical emergent. Society developed only recently, as housekeeping—that 
is, all of “labor” and a good deal of “‘work’”—became the chief mission of the body 
politic (now more accurately the “body social”). It means also that the “‘private”’ 
domestic concerns of love and hate, violence and obedience, and other responses de- 
rived from familial relations have become the “public” norms of the whole social 
cosmos—whereas in classical civilization these remained hidden behind private doors. 
Society symbolizes for Arendt the over-turning of the hierarchy of the vita activa. The 
intellectual history of the West can read as a progressive inversion of this hierarchy: 
labor and work, once denigrated, rise to the very top, while action, once the highest 
type of human activity, sinks to the bottom. Hence politics is a dirty occupation, and 
the making and selling of toothpaste a shining accomplishment. The artist and the 
inteliectual hover somewhere between, in limbo. (Actually this doesn’t represent much 
of a change—they were there even for the Greeks.) The decay of language in the 
modern world is for Arendt a symptom of society: you don’t communicate articulately 
with spouses, children, and lovers; you simply emote or use vulgar, truncated speech. 
The externalization of the social means that one can find identity not in what one does 
or contributes to the world, but only in one’s status: the judgment of others as to one’s 
worth (Riesman’s other-direction?). This results in a limitation of perspective, and 
men are imprisoned in the subjectivity of their own personal experience. The fabric of 
humanity becomes drab, reality is ambiguous and fleeting, and the psychiatrist 
prospers. 

While Arendt’s presentation of her categories and concepts lends them the appear- 
ance of precision, upon careful examination they dissolve into blurs. How does one 
really tell whether an actual, particular human activity belongs to labor or to work? 
Or do her concepts merely refer to ideological conceptions held by men, and not to 
real activities? We are not told, but one suspects the latter, since she makes much out 
of the modern elevation of life itself to the status of the highest human good; hence 
the assimilation of all activities into labor, since they serve merely to prolong life. 

More uncertainty as to the status of these concepts appears in Arendt’s exclusive 
use of the history of ideas, and the etymology of labor, work, and action in European 
languages, to demonstrate their validity and importance in human affairs. Phenom- 
enology aside, one has the right to wonder precisely who has determined that these 
three concepts are basic and essential: Arendt, philosophers, Greeks, social analysts, 
or the speakers of European languages? Surely anthropology’s knowledge of biological 
and cultural history has something to contribute. Could not Arendt have filled the gap 
between her declarations of ontological status for these concepts, and her inadequate 
derivation of them from the realm of idea and semantics, by analyzing the findings of 
historical social science on the life and culture of societies and civilizations? Possibly 
Arendt would reply that this is our job, not hers. But we have the right to take her 
to task for neglecting a valuable source of information, even though she claims no 
more than the status of thinker. 

I find it equally curious that while Arendt’s position is aggressively humanistic, 
her presentation is devoid of data on the rich texture of human existence as it is en- 
dured, or on the human meaning and experience associated with labor, work, and ac- 
tion. The anthropologist, despite his confused rationalism, is closer to all this, and 
therefore less sure of his categories and far more receptive to alternative models of 
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man. Considering her humanism, Arendt seems overly committed to rationalisitc 
categories—something which may result from her phenomenalist preoccupation with 
thought and ideas and her consequent ignoring of data on society, culture, and human 
affairs in general. 

I hesitate to make another criticism, because Arendt could justifiably say she is 
not concerned with non-Western cultures. At any rate, she fails to recognize cultural 
variability. Arendt speaks of “the condition of man,” and the entire book is cast in 
this mood of Olympian generality, but it is entirely a work about Western civilization. 
Not a shred of evidence from the rest of the world is introduced, and the whole complex 
pattern of Oriental civilization is ignored. Even if we grant her the right to focus on 
the West, we must observe that this is no time in world history to write books on the 
condition of man and ignore most of the men. One suspects that without being aware 
of it, Arendt shares in the ethnocentric ambivalence of modern Western man: on the 
one hand, Western (American?) civilization is the only really important human ac 
complishment, since it has had the most momentous consequences; but on the other, 
it has taken the wrong direction and thus endangers mankind as a whole. To what 
extent is this view an artifact of Western history? Are not other, longer perspectives 
possible? The emerging modern societies of Asia and Africa resemble the West, but 
are clearly taking their own distinctive and indigenous paths, and it seems to the 
anthropologist that there may be a variety of “conditions of man.” And precisely how 
important are the Western contributions? What of Oriental art, philosophy, and state- 
craft? 

Still another anthropological objection. Arendt (as a phenomenologist) appears to 
recognize no evolutionary change in man. The inversion of the hierarchy of the vita 
activa since the Mediterranean civilizations is her way of conceptualizing all the 
technological revolutions, changes in social structure, and alterations in man’s in- 
tellectual powers of the past 2000 years. Thus she nowhere recognizes that the de- 
velopment of technology represents a continuous expansion of human capabilities, and 
even, if we follow Washburn and Hallowell, a favorable selection of a large-brained 
type. The use of human cultural apparatus, material or otherwise, to construct a more 
elaborate human world and a mastery over nature, seems to her a dangerous thing: 
it has led to the dehumanization of man. At least she never compliments man on his 
accomplishment. But could we not argue with equal plausibility that it is man’s nature 
to do these things, and since this is so, human bio-psycho-technical evolution has 
been inevitable, and we must learn to use it? The pessimism that underlies Arendt’s 
discussion gives us no way out, no way to manage the world. I do not criticize criti 
cism, and Arendt’s work has the great merit of calling our attention to many spiritual 
shortcomings and social problems. But we need something more: a constructive view- 
point, based on recognition of man’s evolution, which accepts that evolution and defines 
the ends it must serve. Arendt is most correct when she shows how difficult it is for 
modern man to formulate ends, but perhaps her own book is an example of the diffi 
culty. Clearly we cannot go back to the Greeks, not with all this technological evolu 
tion. (Arendt regards the digital computer as dehumanizing, since you cannot talk to 
it. Of course the computer will do only what men program it to do, out of their talk. 
Therefore the problem is to make sure they talk about important things, so the com 
puter can help them. The computer by itself does not constitute the problem, and 
removing it will not make men talk sense.) 

This type of argument also has its roots in Arendt’s classical separation of man and 
nature. This is inherent in her distinction between labor and work, and it appears in 
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her doctrine that man has made his mastery over nature a dehumanizing experience. 
Arendt holds that man, through his work, learns about growth and decay, whereas in 
reality nature is everlasting. But how does she or can she know what nature really is, 
if she knows it only through the mind? Why shouldn’t growth and decay be just as 
natural, as real, as everlastingness? Following Whitehead, I would prefer to believe 
that men can conceive of nature in various ways, apprehending different aspects and 
yet being part of what they apprehend—the apprehending itself being part of nature. 
But more important is the fact that the relationship between man and nature simply 
cannot be categorized with elementary dualities and logical distinctions. This is the 
trait of an earlier age that had little natural science and therefore had to speculate. 
We have found that man is to a degree independent of nature, to a degree shares 
identity with other natural phenomena, and self-consciously conceives of relationships 
between himself and nature—itself limited by times, places, and circumstances. The 
issue is too complex to be clarified with rational thought alone, and the rich store of 
data provided by ecology, physiology, geography, and anthropology cannot be ig- 
nored. A phenomenological approach, like Arendt’s, leads to simplified and one-sided 
conceptualizations. 

There is, I think, a fundamental contradiction in Arendt’s mode of analysis. In 
the first chapter she asserts that everything with which men come into contact is 
thereby transformed into a condition of human existence—an aggressively humanistic 
approach, anthropocentric in the classic Western sense (that is, a cosmic plan or pat- 
tern which man imperfectly strives to live up to, as in Oriental philosophy, occupies 
no place in her thoughts). However, she does not follow this anthropocentric philosophy 
consistently, as | have already implied, since to do so would lead straight to solipsism. 
She even struggles against it when she criticizes the tendency to throw all values into 
the realm of free choice as a result of making man the sole judge of reality. But as 
already noted, in her ontology she defines reality in a profoundly rational fashion, as 
if she were God, not a mere human. In other words, she is laboring within the ancient 
Western dilemma: how to attain certainty within the limits of human fallibility—the 
very dilemma that she sees lying at the root of so much evil (and which has never, at 
least until recently, bothered the Orient). 

Arendt holds that the contemporary human condition brings about a failure to 
articulate the nature of this condition, due to the decline of speech, the referral of 
everything to a common social reality, and so on. But she is a vociferous critic of all 
this, along with C. Wright Mills, Joseph Wood Krutch, and many others. Her very 
intellectual existence is at least partial proof of the fact that the condition of man 
cannot be entirely as she sees it. Taken literally, her diagnosis would rule out her own 
critical labors. Perhaps she needs a philosophy of culture, an ‘anthropological’ 
philosophy, which recognizes that human cultures always contain opposites, reactions 
to conditions or responses to ideology. Like many historians of ideas, she often makes 
ideology the active force, a primary condition, whereas there seems to be a complex 
interplay between ideas and activities, the terms of which always vary by situation. 
rhe fact is that Arendt is just not humanist enough, or at least not sufficiently aware 
of the great humanistic significance of the findings of social science. It is probably 
true that social scientists themselves have not exploited the humanistic implications of 
their findings, but this is no reason to ignore these findings and to imply that social 
science has been part and parcel of the dehumanization process. 

Arendt, like others, makes much of the fact that the skepticism of Descartes suc- 
ceeded in instilling a horrid fear in the minds of scientists: that their findings may have 
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nothing to do with reality but are merely patterns of the mind, and that any number of 
realities are likely to exist. I do not believe we have given up this easily. There are 
numerous philosophical positions in which the human frame of reference is freely 
granted, but is supplemented with enough confidence in powers to believe that there 
really is something out there. The confusion is simply not as pervasive as Arendt seems 
to feel; much of it is in her, because the logic of diagnosis demands it. 

And perhaps just as we can break through methodological difficulties in science, so 
we can in society. The reality that Arendt perceives is frightening enough, but I be- 
lieve that it is only one side of the coin. Men have been in the habit of ritualizing or 
rationalizing their outdated ideologies and their inadequate social arrangements, per- 
haps to a degree not always recognized by Western intellectuals steeped in concepts 
and ideals. (Here is where knowledge of the Orient, and its patience with human foibles 
and its willingness to compromise, is a help.) I admit the danger of the present situa- 
tion—the infinite capacity for destruction—perhaps man will destroy the earth, his 
basic condition of existence, in his overweening, normless confidence in technology. 
But while things are very bad, man does not, as Arendt’s analysis sometimes suggests, 
lack a capacity for change. This, too, is part of the human condition as taught us by 
the historical record of human culture. 

In conclusion, I want to say that this is a brilliant, important, and very difficult 
book. It contains much with which any serious observer of modern society and culture 
must agree, but it also contains attitudes and twists of reasoning based on particular 
assessments which require serious criticism. And Arendt, as a phenomenologist, would 
be the first to admit this. The book is full of important ideas for the anthropologist, 
and any number of theoretical disquisitions could be written on the similarities and 
differences between Arendt’s views and those of anthropology. I hope my review will 
stimulate a few anthropologists to do just that, because if Arendt is right about any- 
thing, it is about the desirability of bringing science and philosophy together in a 
cooperative attempt to chart new courses for humanity. 


Birth and Rebirth: The Religious Meanings of Initiation in Human Culture. MIRCEA 
ELIADE. Translated from the French by WILLARD R. TRASK. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1958. xv, 175 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Dorotuy Lissy, Jndiana University 


The material in this book was originally presented by Mircea Eliade as the Haskell 
Lectures at the University of Chicago in the fall of 1956. To these lectures he has added 
an introduction, some notes, and bibliographical references. Eliade has intended the 
book for ‘‘any nonspecialist reader interested in the spiritual history of humanity,” 
and has limited himself ‘‘to depicting the complex phenomenon of initiation only in the 
broadest outline.”’ 

The central idea in this book is that, “it is through the initiation rite that the man 
of the traditional societies [i.e., apparently all nonmodern, non-Western societies] 
comes to know and to assume”’ the image of himself and his world. In Eliade’s view, 
nonmodern, non-Western societies are oriented to a religious view of man and the uni 
verse, and the initiation of a youth marks his formal introduction to the adult, re 
ligiously oriented world, and the beginning of his assumption of responsibility for its 
maintenance. Initiation thus marks the “birth” or “rebirth” of an individual on a 
higher or sacred level of existence, and his death toa former state of nonsacred exist 


ence, 
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Much of Eliade’s descriptive material demonstrating this idea concerns boys’ 
initiation rites among certain Australian groups, but his data here are selective rather 
than extensive. He also discusses briefly girls’ puberty rites, initiation rites into men’s 
secret societies, shamanic initiations, and, finally, patterns of initiation in higher re- 
ligions, pointing out similarities between these and the boys’ initiation rites previously 
discussed. The data are too eclectic and sparse to be more than suggestive. Anyone 
interested in the meaning attached to the initiation experiences for the different groups 
mentioned should return to the original source materials. Eliade broadens his range 
even further in suggesting that “‘we can still recognize them |i.e., patterns of initia- 
tion] .. . in the imaginative and dream life of modern man,” and that “‘the process of 
initiation seems to be co-existent with any and every human condition.” 

Eliade’s statements that the initiation experience seems to be implicit in human 
development and that initiation rites give a positive significance to death (the neces- 
sary prerequisite to a rebirth on a different level of existence) do not seem to be ade- 
quately related to his descriptive materials. 

Another hindrance to acceptance by nonreligious scholars is in Eliade’s apparent 
assumption of social evolution. Although in one of his summary statements he remarks 
that one cannot really sketch an evolutionary development when one pattern of initia- 
tion rites gives place to another, the book as a whole does seem to reflect this attitude. 
Nonmodern and non-Western cultures seem to be lumped into an entity called, 
variously, “archaic,” “primitive,” or “‘traditional.’”’ The introduction, in which he 
states some of his beliefs about the religious meaning of initiation, reflects the same 
anthropological naivete. For example, he attributes a ‘‘consistent body of mythical 
traditions, a ‘conception of the world’”’ to “every primitive society”; he equates a 
group’s mythology with its “sacred history’’; and believes that “tin contrast to modern 
society, primitive societies have accepted all [cultural] innovations as so many ‘revela- 
tions,’ hence as having a superhuman origin,” and so on. 

In short, Eliade’s descriptive syntheses of initiation rites are selective and brief; his 
thesis that initiation rites mark a point of entrance to existence on an enlarged basis 
is acceptable if not new. His cultural orientation, however, makes this a book that 
cannot be recommended even to a “‘nonspecialist reader” as a valid demonstration of 


the “spiritual history of humanity.” 


Parental Authority: The Community and the Law. Jutivs Conen, REGINALD A. H. 
Rosson, and ALAN Bates. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1958. xii, 
301 pp., appendices, 1 chart, 23 tables. $6.00. 

Reviewed by E. ADAMSON HorBeEL, University of Minnesota 


With a wholesome absence of pretentious claims, two professors of law, Julius 
Cohen and Reginald A. H. Robson, and a sociologist, Alan Bates, have produced a 
study that is bound to stand as a landmark in the social science of law. Anthropology 
has in recent decades made considerable progress in the empirical study of law in the 
social matrix of primitive societies, but very little effort has yet been made to join the 
interests and special skills of lawmen and social scientists in the study of law and 
contemporary civilized societies. Parental Authority: the Community and the Law is a 
pioneering step toward remedying this situation. 

The problem set for investigation by the authors is: ‘“To what extent is the law 
in the selected areas [in this study] of child-parent relationships in agreement or at 
variance with the views [expressed moral sense] of the community?” This obviously 
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puts the research squarely in the field of legal norms and their relation to basic social 
values, and also within an area dear to the hearts of anthropologists: namely, kinship. 

The research is beautifully designed, executed, and reported. Terms and concepts 
are operationally defined with neatness and clarity. The community in question is the 
state of Nebraska. The law is the law of that community (albeit on some points of 
parent-child relationships the law is ambiguous or not yet juridically determined). The 
moral sense of the community with respect to the specific relationships studied is what 
a stratified, random sample (1 in 1000 of the total population of the state) say should 
be allowed or prevented by the law. This was determined from oral responses to a 
carelully structured, complex, standardized interview. A methodological chapter spells 
out how the interview schedule was constructed, the sample drawn, and the inter- 
viewers trained; this in itself would be an invaluabie model for anthropologists who 
teach field research techniques. 

Fundamentally, the law of Nebraska, in consonance with Anglo-American common 
law, postulates that morally fit and competent parents should have overriding au 
thority vis-a-vis their children (e.g., in law all earnings of a child “‘belong’”’ to the 
parents, who may dispose of such earnings as they wish). In law, a child is any offspring 
under twenty-one and unmarried. The fit of legal prescription to community moral 
sense is tested on 17 “‘issues’’ or specific parent-child relationships on which the law 
is determinate. On only five of these do the legal norms and the moral (‘the way it 
ought to be’’) norms agree. With respect to ten issues there is disagreement, usually 
sharp, between community opinion and the law. The law definitely posits familial 
values not held by the people whose law it is. In the main, the law stands pat for paren- 
tal authority; the citizen values child (individual?) autonomy. The law recognizes only 
one age-grade of children; the citizen discriminates and allows for differential degrees 
of child autonomy directly proportionate to age. 

The investigators anticipated the question of possible heterogeneity of moral 
senses, and so differentiated their population by sex, age, religion, economic, education, 
employment, parent/childless, urban/rural categories. All social subgroups showed an 
overwhelming consensus. There is @ community moral sense. 

The major aim of the authors is to demonstrate a method for determination of 
community values relevant to matters of legal policy in a restricted field. They indicate 
cognizance of the importance of their findings for social theory, but have purposefully 
not essayed to handle the problem in detail within the scope of the present work. For 
the way they have executed the task they set for themselves, they deserve a hearty, 
“Well done!” 

ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
Minorities in the New World: Six Case Studies. CHARLES WAGLEY and MARVIN Harris. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1958. xvi, 320 pp., $6.00. 

Reviewed by RutH LANpDeEs, Los Angeles City Department of Health 


This is a bland readable textbook by two Columbia University professors of anthro 
pology who have studied the complex social functions and values contained in the 
explosive notion of “minorities.” Based in part on the authors’ original report to 
UNESCO, the book is probably the first on minorities to be issued as anthropology; 
while usable, it provides no special orientation or insight. 

The field surveyed is large: ‘ .. . we [are] . . . interested in the comparative, his 
torical and functional aspects of minority-majority relations’ (p. xvi); the point is 
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made that minorities are social groups subject to discriminations imposed by the ma- 
jority-group (p. 4), and the object is to find “common processes in minority-majority 
relations”’ (p. 14). Six case studies are presented: Indians in Brazil and Mexico, Negroes 
in Martinique and the United States, French Canadians and Jews in the United 
States. 

This vast field demands more penetration than is here apparent. Thus, there is 
limited attention to the range of minorities’ responses to dominant groups and to each 
other; for example, it should not be overlooked that in the United States, it is Jews 
and Negroes who have become the watchdogs of traditional Anglo-American liberties. 
This is a great achievement, and surely this is how minorities achieve Americanization 
and identification with dominant-group goals. Again, the same “minority” can be 
inert in one society or period, and active in another, as Negroes today in Britain con- 
trasted with Negroes in the United States. and Mexicans in the United States before 
World War II contrasted with peons of revolutionary Mexico. Such characteristics 
should be examined in terms of webs of exchanges with other groups rather than as the 
authors’ oversimplified “‘pluralism or assimilation” (pp. 285 et seq.). 

The discussion of Negro integration in the United States is at times tied to old 
bugaboos. Thus, “‘the integration which the Negro seeks, and in some considerable 
degree is reaching, is premised upon the continued separation of the races in marital 
and family life... miscegenation now appears to be unacceptable not only to the 
whites but to many Negroes as well. All indications are that Negro-white marriages 
are few in number and ... even have... steadily decreased since the beginning of 
the century ... the assimilation of the Negro by American society is a long way 
off” (pp. 157-158). This is seriously misleading, for the Supreme Court has made clear 
that there is only one kind of equality—as do Negro writers—and since the second 
World War this equality has been proceeding apace. Even if intermarriage were de- 
clining (and there are no reliable statistics), the white South expects otherwise and 
is secretly resigned to it, as documented in Lee Nichols’ Breakthrough on the Color 
Front. The implication of this belief and others is that there will be profound modifica- 
tions in the whole pejorative concept of Negro, and this is already evident. If we look 
now to Britain, as well as to Brazil, we see that old patterns weaken under accelerated 
interracial (‘“‘minority-group’’) exchanges; we can guess that our mixed-blood children 
will not long be assigned to a low-ranked category, and that “‘white’’ may be replaced 
by some nationalistic term such as “American” which erases hierarchy. As Nichols’ 
Southerners fear, our future society will admit “equally” the bi-racial family; one 
Southerner told him, “‘Maybe in two-three generations you won’t know white from 
colored.” 

The sprawling materials of the present book could be focused more sharply by 
developing the concept that in American countries outside the United States, minorities 
may or may not be placed with reference to the class structure of the host society; 
this immediately provides conditions for reciprocal ‘‘majority group,”’ or host-group 
response. This can also be done in the southern United States, and conditions thus 
clarified for Negro-poor white relationships of conflict and accommodation. The authors 
do place the United States Negro in his southern ‘‘caste,’’ which they then identify as 
“minority.’’ Actually, the concept of social minorities is most apposite in our setting 
of doctrinaire equality. Class societies are predicated upon differentiation-within- 
unity, and a minority may then be the group excluded from the system, as with Colored 
in the United Kingdom today. In the “‘classless’’ United States, minorities are those 
struggling for their equal inheritance of civil liberties. 
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The authors classify Catholics in the United States as “minority-like social groups” 
(p. 11). The interesting and crucial question as to why Jewish morale should regularly 
improve under persecution (or lesser stress) is left hanging in the air. So, too, with 
problems of minority group “aggressiveness” (p. 231) and “‘pluralism”’ (p. 290). This 
may be due to lack of published material, but there is a wealth of material illuminating 
American Negro morale and creativity, examination of which would reveal much about 
one minority’s functioning, especially in contrast with the low creativity of the equally 


old Bermuda Negro community. 


The Mescalero Apaches. C. L. SONNICHSEN. Norman: University of Oklahoma, 1958. 
xii, 303 pp., frontispiece, 22 illustrations, 2 maps. $5.75. 


Reviewed by Morris E. Opter, Ithaca, New York 


In his acknowledgments the author tells us that the Mescalero Apache ‘“‘have had 
only casual treatment from historians.”’ In 1946 he set out to repair this deficiency, 
and spent ten years consulting sources and gathering material. His 15-page bibli- 
ography attests to his industry and is in itself a contribution. Every page of the book 
bespeaks his interest in the Mescalero and his good will toward them, yet the results 
are disappointing. 

Perhaps the difficulty is a confusion of standards and goals, one that seems to 
afflict a whole genre of writing about the West. The author is not a historian but a 
professor of English in a college in the Southwest. His work lacks the sense of dis- 
crimination among sources and the interpretive skill of the historiographer. On the 
other hand, he is hard put to it to make lively reading out of a long and little-differen- 
tiated series of Indian forays and white punitive expeditions. In desperation, as do so 
many of our chroniclers of the West, he regresses to that colorful stage of American 
literary effort in which Indian males are *‘braves”’ or ‘wily redskins,”’ and the ‘Maker 
of All’ turns “his face from his red children.’’ Needless to say, in this verbal Disneyland 
the honest fellows speak with ‘“‘one tongue”’ and the dishonest with “forked tongues.”’ 
There are always a few old settlers or soldiers to add their salty reminiscences about 
“the Injuns.” 

The author seems oblivious to contradictions in his presentation. He tells us that the 
Apache called the Americans ‘“‘White Eyes.”’ Further on he quotes, without question, 
the remarks of a Mescalero leader who is supposed to have said, ‘My heart is full of 
love for my pale-face brothers.”” He begins his chapter on aboriginal life with the 
sentence: “An old-time Apache doesn’t talk much.”’ Yet eleven pages beyond he tells 
us: “One white leader of Apache scouts seventy-five years ago thought his men were 
the jolliest fellows he had ever known, behaving in camp like a bunch of ‘frolicsome 
schoolboys’ on a holiday.” He also quotes with approval a person who had early contact 
with the Mescalero and testified that “they talked and sang and didn’t keep their voices 
down.” Not only do we get contradictory versions of some things; we get pronounce 
ments on matters about which nothing at all is known. At the time of the Civil War the 
Mescalero greatly intensified their raiding operations. Sonnichsen’s musings about this 
are as follows: ‘It was probably true at this time, as always, that the wiser heads 
among the Indians knew that the white men would eventually punish the whole tribe 
for the sins of its more violent members. But this was no time for counsels of modera- 
tion. The young men felt that their hour had come and they meant to make the most 
of it.”’ There is not a jot of evidence that at this time the Mescalero split along age lines 


in respect to what course to follow. 
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A number of statements made by the author seem questionable. He says that for 
centuries the Mescalero made raids into Mexico ‘with their cousins the Lipans.”’ Lin- 
guistic and cultural differentiation suggests that the Lipan and the Mescalero were out 
of contact until very recently. He accepts that the Querechos and Vaqueros of early 
Spanish accounts were Apache. This is anything but certain. He opines that ‘the 
schemers and plotters” of the Pueblo rebellion of 1680 against the Spanish “‘were egged 
on by the Apaches.” This is seriously to be doubted. He constantly treats the Warm 
Springs Apache as a separate tribe. They are a band of the Chiricahua. Yet one could 
forgive these and other inaccuracies if there were some plan or direction to the volume, 
something more purposeful and challenging than a purely chronological treatment of 
events and an inevitable parade of military men and agents in the order in which they 
were encountered by the Mescalero. 

Nonetheless it must be remembered that this is the first attempt to write a sustained 
history of the Mescalero. It has meant the collation of a large number of scattered 
sources. The unevenness and range of these materials made it inevitable that a pioneer 
attempt of this kind would be difficult. This book, whatever its shortcomings, has made 
a step forward in dealing with an important people and an important region. 


California Athabascan Groups. MARTIN A. BAumuorFr. (Anthropological Records, Vol. 
16, No. 5.) Berkeley: University of California Press, 1958. v, (157-237) pp., ap- 
pendices, 2 figures, 18 maps, (9-11) plates, 8 tables. $1.50 (paper bound). 

Reviewed by WiLL1AM J. WALLACE, University of Southern California 


The presence of Athabascan-speaking peoples in northwestern California has long 
been recognized by ethnologists and linguists, but the tribal boundaries and village 
locations of the various groups have been only sketchily known. California Athabascan 
Groups provides detailed information on both subjects. 

Most of the information contained in this publication has been derived from the 
C. Hart Merriam Collection. In 1910, Merriam, already a well-known naturalist, came 
to California and began his studies of Indian life, an endeavor which was to continue 
until his death in 1942. During this more than 30-year span he amassed a large col- 
lection of original and secondary materials. Merriam’s own field notes consist largely 
of word lists, village names and the like, with only scattered data on other aspects of 
aboriginal life. The selection and editing for publication of this mass of information 
has been started by the Department of Anthropology, University of California 
(Berkeley), which is custodian of the collection. 

Although Merriam’s notes provide the basic data, other sources have also been 
utilized. Of particular value were Pliny Earle Goddard’s materials, including previously 
unpublished information on village locations. Results of the compilation are presented 
under four headings. A short introduction discusses source materials and presents a brief 
background sketch of California Athabascan culture, omitting references to Hupa and 
Tolowa life. Though these omissions are justifiable in view of the author’s emphasis 
on lesser-known groups, the result is an oversimplified picture of California Athabascan 
culture. The procedure is analogous to describing European civilization in terms of 
Albanian and Yugoslavian folkways. 

Boundaries are dealt with in the second section. The extent and shape of Athabascan 
territory remains much the same as set down by A. L. Kroeber in Handbook of Cali- 
fornia Indians (1925), but individual tribal boundaries are considerably changed. A 
major difference is the increase in size of Nongatl lands. The author’s lumping together 
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of the Chilula and Whilkut under the single heading ‘‘Whilkut”’ may not be a wise 
procedure. Certainly the Hupa, and perhaps others as well, recognized linguistic and 
cultural differences between the two peoples and considered them as separate and dis- 
tinct groups. Tribal boundaries as conceived by various investigators are outlined on 
four maps. 

The main body of the monograph is a listing of villages and a discussion of bound- 
aries of various territorial subdivisions (tribelets) for each California Athabascan 
group. A series of maps indicates village and tribelet locations. Random ethnographic 
notes are also presented in this section. 

Population is considered in the final part of the report. Estimates are based upon 
two types of data—village counts and fish resources. The latter are calculated from 
the number of fishing stream miles available to each group. Actually, stream frontage 
has little significance; the important thing is the number of suitable localities where 
weirs and fishing platforms could be constructed, and such spots were extremely 
limited in number in most districts. The population totals arrived at are in fair agree- 
ment with those of S. F. Cook and are considerably higher than Kroeber’s earlier 
figures. The volume also includes two appendices, one on the Tolowa from Merriam’s 
notes, and a two-page statement by Kroeber on the Upper Eel River Indians. 

California Athabascan Groups is the most complete statement on the distribution 
of these peoples yet to appear. It is well-presented and should prove useful to ethnolo- 
gist and linguist alike. The always difficult problems of drawing tribal boundaries and 
locating village sites are well handled. A possible methodological weakness is the 
author’s occasional readiness to accept Merriam’s information over that of others be- 
cause it is more detailed. Quality also needs to be considered. It is quite possible, for 
instance, that Goddard, by virtue of his intimate and sustained contact with several 
Athabascan groups, may have obtained more reliable data. 


Realm of the Incas. Victor W. voN HAGEN. (Mentor: Ancient Civilizations.) New 
York: The New American Library, 1957. x, 240 pp., 59 figures, 13 plates. $.50. 


Reviewed by ARDEN R. KING, Tulane University 


This general book presents a synthetic picture of the Inca drawn from the major 
primary and secondary sources. It consists of four sections: the geographical and his- 
torical background, the people, the Inca, and the achievements. The review of the 
culture history is necessarily sketchy, but the use of such terms as “‘Tiahuanaco Em- 
pire’’ will be misleading to the novice reader. As well, a more traditional chart of Cen- 
tral Andean culture history would be less confusing to the general reader than the 
combined map-chart which is used. The cultural summary of the Inca is a well-devised 
introductory statement, and is especially good when dealing with roads and com- 
munication and architecture. However, the presentation is marred by repetitions of 
identical, or very similar, phrases when dealing with a particular subject. Likewise, 
certain assumptions concerning universal human nature strike a jarring note in the 
otherwise competent descriptive synthesis. Redrawings of early Spanish illustrations 
of Inca life accompany the text to the advantage of the book. This work serves well 
the purpose for which it was writtea: a preliminary introduction to the Inca. 


Communal Rituals of the Nyakyusa. Monica WILSON. (International African Institute.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. 228 pp., frontispiece, 17 illustrations, 


3 maps, 5 tables. 35s. net. 
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Land Tenure and Social Change Among the Nyakyusa. P. H. GULLIVER. (East African 
Studies No. 11.) Kampala, Uganda: East African Institute of Social Research, 
1958. 47 pp., 2 maps, 7 tables. 10s. 


Reviewed by EvGar V. WINANS, University of Washington 


Communal Rituals of the Nyakyusa is the second of two volumes by Monica Wilson 
describing the functions and symbolism of Nyakyusa rituals. The first, Rituals of 
Kinship among the Nyakyusa, appeared in 1957. It took as its subject the rituals asso- 
ciated with birth, marriage, and death, and the interrelation of these with the kinship 
structure. In this second volume, Wilson is concerned with the myths and rituals 
which sanction chiefship, the ritual and magical powers of chiefs and priests, the balance 
between the sacred powers of chiefs and the magic of commoners, and finally, with 
the impact of Christianity. 

These two books are an expression of a long continued interest in ritual shared by 
the author and her late husband, Godirey Wilson. They are based on data collected 
jointly from 1934 to 1938, and by Monica Wilson alone in her fieldwork of 1955, 

Wilson’s intimate and detailed understanding of the complexities of Nyakyusa 
thought and symbolism is outstanding. Through presentation of much case material 
and careful analyses of the meaning of the actions and indirect statements of the 
participants, the author documents her thesis that ritual was the integrating force 
with the widest range in traditional Nyakyusa society. The many small independent 
chiefdoms of Nyakyusa were in some measure united by the reciprocal bonds of belief 
in rituals in which they had to participate in good faith. The sacred powers of a great 
chief, the living representative of a great mythical hero, maintained this unity. With- 
out the gifts of fertility and health which were in this great chief’s body, all would 
suffer. Thus although chiefs were independent and warred against each other, they had 
at the same time to atone for this and come to terms or suffer grave supernatural con- 
sequences in the form of drought, sickness, or locusts. 

The manner in which the system worked and the function of the sacred bonds 
emerge even more clearly through an analysis of the nearby Ngonde. The Ngonde 
chiefs are essentially similar. Myths of origin interlock with those of the Nyakyusa, as 
does the belief in the sacredness of the living representative of a founding hero. How- 
ever, among the Ngonde, this great chief combines secular power with sacred power and 
is an effective paramount. Wilson makes an interesting suggestion of relationship be- 
tween the secular power of the Ngonde paramount and the geographical position of 
the people on the trade routes. 

The study has many kinds of relevance. It is a sophisticated contribution to anthro- 
pological understanding of ritual, but it is explicitly a study of the structural implica- 
tions of ritual. It is not a psychological interpretation of Nyakyusa ritual, although the 
author provides many interesting data and indicates her awareness of their potentiali- 
ties. There is much to interest the student of political structure, particularly with re- 
spect to the notion of the segmentary state as advanced by J. A. Barnes in Politics in a 
Changing Society and Aidan Southall in Alur Society. 

Gulliver’s short but excellent study of changing land tenure is a very welcome addi- 
tion to the literature. It provides useful detail which will be of help in comparative 
studies of either traditional land tenure or of the impact of modern administration. 

The study, which was done at the request of the Government, contains a point 
which should be noted by all administrative officers. On the basis of the Wilson 
studies as well as his own, Gulliver emphasizes that the chief had no traditional claim to 
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the allocation of land. The tendency of administrators to assume the coincidence of 
politico-legal, ritual, and land authority has had important effects in altering the 
position of the chief. This point coincides nicely with one which Wilson makes in her 
book. In one of her many excellent quotes from informants, the Nyakyusa view of the 
shift in the chief’s position emerges clearly. This informant concludes his assessment 
of chiefs with the words, *“*... Mwaipopo [a chief] and his equals were not awe- 
inspiring long ago, it is you Europeans who have created chieftainships and awe.” 

In addition to the shift in authority over land, far-reaching changes have resulted 
from cash cropping. The introduction of rice culture, and later of tobacco growing, 
has greatly altered the attitude toward land. This is clearest in the lake-plains, but the 
effects penetrate the higher country as well. The Nyakyusa are shifting from a view of 
the interrelation of age-village mates as the source of security and good to a preoccupa- 
tion with rights in land from which they can obtain cash to supply an ever-increasing 
circle of wants. There has been a rapid change (since about 1940) from a situation in 
which land had little value in itself to a condition of extreme pressure on the land, since 
it is almost the only form of capital and there are few alternative means of satisfying 
the demand for a higher standard of living. Only through an increase in land holdings 
can a man expect to increase his yields of rice and thus his income. The picture is 
familiar, but it has been neatly documented here. 

The literature on the Nayakyusa is impressive in both its quantity and quality. 
The efforts of the Wilsons have provided us with a rich body of information and under- 
standing. Gulliver’s investigations of questions of labor migration and land tenure are 
of importance to both administrator and scholar. This unique tribe is perhaps one of 
the best documented groups in Africa in terms of modern anthropological investigation. 


The Peoples of the Nyasa-Tanganyika Corridor. MONICA WILSON. (Communications 
from the School of African Studies, New Series No. 29.). Rondebosch, Cape Prov- 
ince: University of Cape Town, 1958. 75 pp., 2 maps. n.p. 


Reviewed by GORDON D. GiBson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


This historical, descriptive, and comparative sketch of the Nyakyusa-Ngonde, 
Mwika, Nyiha, Hehe-Bena, Tumbuka-Tonga, and minor peoples who occupy the area 
just north of the matrilineal belt of East Central Africa touches also on a number of 
problems of general anthropological interest. Wilson offers what seems to this reviewer 
to be a particularly apt solution to the problem of “tribal” definition when she applies 
the term ‘‘people”’ to groups that are culturally similar in major features and who speak 
mutually intelligible languages, and characterizes as ‘“‘dialect groups”’ subdivisions 
distinguished only by minor cultural and dialect differences. Pertinent political divi- 
sions, which constitute a different dimension, are termed ‘‘chiefdoms,” and larger units, 
when present, are ““kingdoms.”’ Most of the peoples of the area appear to have adopted 
cattle culture only in the past few centuries, and the Bena are already voluntarily 
abandoning it to concentrate exclusively on cultivation. Descent is largely patrilineal, 
but marriage is validated by both bride wealth and bride service. Nyakyusa age 
villages have no parallels in the area, although adumbrated in Hehe-Bena boys’ village 
settlements. Examples of native colonization, foreign chiefs, changes in kinship and 
marriage customs, and in language are indicated in the literature here summarized. 
Wilson’s suggestions for future research deal with historical and distributional problems 
(and by implication with social change), with ritual, and with functional explanations 

Most of the area treated has not yet been covered by the Ethnographic Survey 
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of Africa, published in parts by the International African Institute. Supplied with an 
adequate map and an extensive bibliography, the present publication in effect extends 
that series; material culture is given even less attention than in the E. S. A. Though 
stenciled on foolscap, the numbers in this series are now cloth backed and provided 
with serviceable covers. They can by no means be passed off as mere records, un- 


deserving of a more durable form. 


Historical Notes on the Bisa Tribe, Northern Rhodesia. F. M. Tuomas. (Rhodes- 
Livingstone Communication No. 8.) Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia: The Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute, 1958. ii, 52 pp., appendices, 3 maps. 3s. 6d. 


Reviewed by J. A. BARNeEs, Australian National University 


Publication of the Rhodes-Livingstone Communications has been resumed recently, 
with mimeographed text in quarto replacing the former foolscap. This useful series is 
intended for reports that are tentative or of limited interest. The present volume is 
based on information collected from 1934 to 1937 while Thomas was an administrative 
officer in Bisa country. There are several errors in typing and a few of terminology, 
but the maps are good and the genealogy admirably clear. 

The little information which has been published on the Bisa, who number about 
55,000, has been summarized by Whitely in his volume on the Bemba in the Ethno- 
graphic Survey of Africa; it amounts to onlya few scraps, and Thomas’ essay is therefore 
welcome. It is a straightforward history of the main chieftainship, for the most part 
limited to migrations, succession disputes, and rivalries between chiefs. There are minor 
digressions on the effects of the slave trade and on the differences between Bisa and 
Bemba accounts of the same historical incidents. Thomas collates his version with the 
statements of Livingstone, Verhulpen, Lane-Poole, and others. He does not refer to 
the work of Cunnison or Kazembe XIV on Lunda traditions. 

Bisa history and present social organization suggest topics for further inquiry. Why 
did the Bisa become so much more heavily involved in the slave trade than their 
neighbors? Why did they fail to develop a centralized kingdom like their neighbors the 
Bemba? Information given me by Bisa living among the Ngoni suggests that Bisa 
kinship resembles Cewa more closely than Bemba, despite closer historical links with 
Bemba; if so, why? Bisa may provide an opportunity for studying a system in which 
the great majority of marriages are with classificatory or real bilateral cross-cousins. 
Thomas does not discuss these topics, but his history would be of great help to anyone 


tackling them in the field. 


Children of the Kibbuts. MeLrorp E. Spiro. With the assistance of AUDREY G. Spiro. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. xix, 500 pp., appendices, glossary. 
$10.00. 


Reviewed by MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural History, New York 


This magnificent piece of fieldwork exemplifies in overall design and detailed meth- 
odology the results of two decades of cooperative work among students of learning 
theory, field ethnology and Freudian psychology. Where most previous attempts to 
combine these disciplines systematically have suffered from inadequate fieldwork, 
Spiro’s fieldwork was informed throughout by continuous attention to the model which 
has been developed at Yale in the 1930’s and early 1940’s by Dollard and Miller, 
Gorer, Whiting and Child, and others. However, I believe that he, more than any other 
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anthropologist using the model, has been able to express its value in living fieldwork. 
By choosing an Israeli collective settlement—-a kibbutz—in which he and his wife lived 
as participant members, speaking the language, he had the advantage of working with 
an historically developed culture and also the special advantage of working with a 
newly-formed experimental society where the new social mechanisms were both cul- 
turally regular, highly systematic, and uniquely articulate. Furthermore, the conditions 
of the kibbutz ‘“‘children’s society”’ were especially suitable for testing the relevant 
aspects of this model, the way in which the various behavioral systems—oral, anal, 
genital, and the training in self-reliance and inhibition of aggression—were handled 
within the kibbutz community through the segregation of the children. 

This is the second volume of a trilogy; the first dealt equally well with the overall 
society of the kibbutz, thus avoiding the error of seeing socialization as an isolated 
phenomenon. Appropriately, detailed analysis of the projective tests has been post- 
poned to the concluding volume. The material in this volume is drawn from several 
kinds of systematic observation, of infants, toddlers, and young children, in interaction 
with nurses, peers, and parents, and of observation of older children in school. These 
were combined with interviews, tests, and questionnaires of nurses, teachers, kibbutz 
members and sabras (young adults reared in the kibbutz). The method of presentation 
is designed to satisfy two groups of students: the social psychologist who is reassured 
by quantification, even when the observations were not made in a way that justifies 
such quantification; and the field ethnologist who is reassured by the concreteness and 
precision with which specific situations or differences in personality are taken into ac 
count. Each theoretical issue in the simple, Freudian-derived model is clearly faced, 
and the author gives even scanty evidence which might refute his position. 

The picture presented is that of a group of children who are given a moderate level 
of oral indulgence combined with nontraumatic weaning, permissive toilet and sex 
training, unstinted and uncritical parental love during infancy or until supplanted by 
a sibling, reared in dependence upon a narrow peer group to whose largely unrestricted 
aggression the weaker children respond with a series of defense mechanisms, passivity, 
withdrawal, and regressive symptoms. They are constantly exposed to an ideology 
uniformly held by parents who lack the capacity to transmit the full flavor of their 
own rebellion and grow up to adhere to kibbutz ideology, as enforced by fear of dis- 
approval of the group—the whole kibbutz and their own peer group. In personal rela 
tionships, an inner desire for love and intimacy, as evidenced by strong marital ties 
and attachment to children, is masked by an outer shell of reserve, shyness, and super- 
ficial hostility. The etiology of the observed traits of cultural character is systematically 
and illuminatingly traced. 

In the one instance where Spiro makes use of adequate comparative material—th« 
comparison with the Bowlby study of maternal separation—the comparison serves to 
reaffirm the adequacy of his data. In the specifically described details of nurturance in 
the kibbutz, he accounts satisfactorily for the difference between kibbutz children 
law-abiding, responsible, intelligent, and capable of forming strong attachments—and 
Bowlby’s “institutional children” with flattened rather than repressed affect, high in 
cidence of antisocial behavior, and lack of capacity to form permanent attachments. 
Spiro’s observations and discussions add greatly to our knowledge through his attempts 
to follow the hundreds of tempting comparisons with upper-class children in pre- 
World War I England, with second-generation Americans, with the Soviet Union 0! 
the 30’s and 40’s, with the Manus, whose social revolution parallels the kibbutz in 
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many ways, and with the Hudderites whose historical structure has been kibbutz-like 
for generations. 

One serious handicap of the presentation was necessitated by the need to protect 
the identity of Spiro’s subjects. This is the absence of a photographic record which 
would have made his “‘clinical’”’ impressions, for which he is overly apologetic, subject 
to a finer level of analysis than the quantification of observations not originally de- 
signed for such quantification. It may also be objected that much of the theoretical 
model is antiquated, especially in its use of the Piers-Singer formulations of shame and 
guilt cultures and its heavy reliance on an analysis of socialization techniques; only a 
little attention is paid to enculturation, identity formation, sensory modalities, or per- 
ceptual learning. It is perhaps for this reason that the book makes no entirely new 
theoretical contribution, but the extent to which it provides material for further 
theoretical work justifies the use of this cross-culturally viable model. 


India’s Changing Villages: Human Factors in Community Development. S. C. DuBE. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958. xii, 230 pp., appendices, 18 illustrations. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Davin G. MANDELBAUM, University of California, Berkeley 


India’s Community Development Program has been much discussed as a crucial 
political and economical venture; it is also an action experiment, on a vast scale, in 
directed social and cultural change. Since 1952 it has been a salient feature of the Indian 
government’s plans and is not only intended to bring about sorely needed increases in 
agricultural production but also to set going a process “. . . aimed at transforming the 
social and economic life of the villages.” 

Dube’s excellent book tells us how this program has worked in one project-area 
during the first 18 months of its operation there. After describing the national plans 
for community development, Dube focuses on a block of 153 villages in the state of 
Uttar Pradesh which was set up as one of the early development units. Within that 
area, Dube selected two villages for field study of the effects of the program. 

In some ways the project in this block had its planned, intended effects. There was 
notable success, for example, in the distribution and use of seeds of improved varieties 
of wheat and sugar cane. But there were also many unintended effects. Some of the 
planned activities, such as adult education or the planting of community orchards, 
simply failed to evoke significant response. Other activities had quite an opposite effect 
from that intended by the planners. Much store was set by voluntary labor projects, 
called Shramdan drives. Villagers were encouraged to contribute their labor to coopera- 
tive projects, such as road building, which would benefit the whole village and simul- 
taneously build up community pride and morale. As it turned out in this area, the 
villagers of the higher social and economic strata lent their verbal support and super- 
vision to these drives. The poorer folk of the humbler groups did the work and felt, not 
without reason, that they were being driven to do so in a new form of the old corvée. 

Influencing every phase of the project was the administrators’ pressure to get things 
done. From the higher administrative officials there cascaded a stream of directives, 
proposals, and quotas. These were generally supposed to be subject to modification to 
suit local conditions, but they were in fact taken by the project workers in the villages 
as edicts from on high which had somehow to be obeyed. Hence they made more strenu- 
ous efforts to meet quotas and deadlines than to foster villagers’ understanding of and 
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willing participation in the planned innovations. The workers at the village level were 
spread too thinly, were given too many diverse tasks with too little support. The time 
perspective of the planners, no doubt compressed by political urgencies, was too short 
to allow for the very great cultural changes envisioned in the plans. 

Though Dube’s field observations were made during the first stages of a develop- 
ment project in one area, his general appraisals hold true, as more recent field reports 
show, for other areas and for later stages. In this respect the book gives fine testimony 
to the potential usefulness of the anthropologist as an independent observer of great 
development programs. There is a cogent section on the contributions which a social! 
scientist can make to these action programs. Dube stresses that his role should be that 
of analyst rather than therapist, that he should not succumb to pressures for too-quick 
results and wholesale advice. 

The book also well illustrates the advantage for anthropologists in studying action 
programs, in which theoretical issues are tested in practice. The planners’ theories oi 
development called for the promulgation of a new social role, that of Village Level 
Worker, to be filled by persons recruited and trained to work in the villages with the 
villagers. Unlike the old-line official of specialist departments, the Village Level Worker 
is a multipurpose worker, addressing himself to many needful tasks, from distributing 
fertilizer and castrating bulls to organizing youth clubs. Dube’s observations of a Vil 
lage Level Worker in action, especially in the appendix detailing ten days in the hectic 
life of a Village Level Worker, point up how vastly different the practical enactment 
of this new role had to be from the theoretical specification for it. 

During the period when Dube observed this program, it was weakest in one of its 
essential aspects: in communicating the ideas and ideals of community development to 
the villagers. Some of the efforts at communication, the author notes, “... have be- 
trayed a woeful ignorance of the rural ways of thought and action”’ (p. 151). This book 
has not gone unnoticed in India and, together with similar anthropological reports, 
should help repair such ignorance in the future. It is a balanced statement, giving 
credit to the aims and successes of the program and suggesting some better means of 
attaining the generally desired goals, as well as showing where some of the graver 
shortcomings lie. It is a very useful work which opens the way for further studies of 
directed development in India and of governmentally directed change among other 


peoples of the world. 


Ethno-Sociological Reports of Three Korean Villages. JoHN E. Mius. (Ed.) San Fran- 
cisco: United Nations Command Office of the Economic Coordinator for Korea, 
1958. 87 pp., 1 map, 16 plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by CoRNELIUS OsGoop, Yale University 


When someone offers a small piece of plain cake, it is a human reaction to wish it 
were larger and had chocolate frosting. The office of the Economic Coordinator has 
supplied readers of English with three studies of Korean communities which range 
from 11,000 to 27,000 words. What authors Nam, Park, and Yoon have baked is quite 
edible, and those who taste it will wish there had been more. They will also wish the 
illustrations met a standard that enables one to distinguish tobacco seedlings from 
sheets of drying cloth. 

At the risk of rant, one may ask two questions. Why is it that a country which 
spends tens of millions in an area cannot afford a few more thousand to provide ade- 
quate studies of the culture it presumes to support or change or help? Why is it that 
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with the technical skills available, vital material cannot be published in a satisfactory 
manner? This does not imply that the editor was at fault for trivial oversights, and 
certainly nothing but praise should go to Nam, Park, and Yoon. We may assume that 
they have done their best in difficult circumstances. It is sad that we cannot say the 
same of American support for anthropological work in Korea. In any event, the time 
has come to recognize that effective relationships with foreign nations can only be based 
on adequate understanding of their people. 

Unfortunately, these studies of villages in Korea lack that well-rounded quality 
which seems to be essential to give insight into a community as a whole. They have 
neither Tables of Contents nor indexes, but there are sections on subjects varying from 
Hopes to Housing. Perhaps the most suggestive paragraphs deal with economics, and 
there are many poignant implications in the sections on means of livelihood. To borrow 
a trenchant expression from Joon Park, in Korea it is clear that there are still many 


“stomach aches for free.” 


Thailand: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. WENDELL BLANCHARD with others. 
(Country Survey Series.) (Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc., Distributors.) New 
Haven: HRAF Press, 1958. x, 528 pp., 11 plates, 21 tables. $6.50. 

Reviewed by Ropert B. Textor, Cornell University 


The stated purpose of this work is ‘‘to provide an interpretive, integrated descrip- 
tion” of Thailand, “examining in depth the sociological, political, and economic 
aspects.’’ The absence of qualifying disclaimers indicates that the authors feel they 
have made a genuine contribution to the field of Thai Studies. There is coverage of 
history, geography, ethnic groups, religion, politics, government, information media, 
foreign policy, economy, finance, manpower, labor organizations, agriculture, industry, 
trade, health, welfare, social organization, the family, education, art, intellectual ac- 
tivity, values, and patterns of living. The need for such a book has long been felt, but 
the reviewer’s opinion, based on ethnographic research in Thailand steadily from 1952 
to 1958, is that the book has been largely unsuccessful in achieving its purpose. 

The method used is that of summarizing the existing (often slipshod) literature, 
“with the aid of a new research guide and in accordance with new procedures for inter- 
disciplinary team research .. . [so that] the resulting interpretations of the several 
disciplines [will] be refined and integrated through a process of challenge and synthesis.” 
“Interpretation,” it would seem, is based wholly on criteria infernal to the literature, 
and consists of such operations as examining internal consistencies in the literature. 
Criteria external to the literature, such as an understanding of Thailand through having 
done research there, appear not to have been used, judging from the lack of any men- 
tion of any of the authors’ ever having been to Thailand. The authors are also without 
training in the Thai language, judging from the high proportion of phonemically faulty 
transliterations (pp. 95, 109, 141, etc.). Considering their evident lack of external 
criteria, the authors have, I believe, done at least as well as could be fairly expected. 
But they have fallen far short of their goal of “interpretive, integrated description.” 
In the case of Thailand at least, I suspect that any other team of social scientists, 
lacking external criteria of judgment, would also fall short. 

The history of this book illustrates important methodological and ethical issues 
that are increasingly in need of calm discussion in the present trend toward bureau- 
cratically providing research services on a contracted and paid-for basis. The authors 
base their noneconomic, nonpolitical chapters rather heavily on a preliminary Human 
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Relations Area Files subcontractor’s monograph, Handbook on Thailand, by Lauriston 
Sharp, Frank J. Moore, Walter F. Vella, Beth Dickerson, Sylvia Dutra, Herbert 
P. Phillips, Melvin Wachs, and David A. Wilson. The Sharp team was by far the 
largest group of scholars with previous research experience in Thailand that has ever, 
to my knowledge, been assembled. The Sharp team worked for a year, summarizing 
existing published and unpublished literature. The Sharp monograph was then turned 
over to the Blanchard team. The methodological issue is this: many of the primary 
sources summarized in the Sharp monograph are impressionistic or unprofessional; 
other sources suffer from being secondary. But at least the Sharp team had external 
criteria to use in checking the literature, in extrapolating from the literature, and in 
making qualified rather than blanket statements. Members of the Sharp team were 
acquainted with scholars in Thailand to whom they could and did write for clarification 
of doubtful points. (They wrote me a few times, though I had no contractual relation- 
ship with them.) The Blanchard team, on the other hand, besides apparently lacking 
resources of external criteria, were one step further removed from the raw data. The 
ethical issue is this: Blanchard is apparently caught in an organization with the explicit 
policy never to give specific credit to authors whose product is utilized. For example, 
though all members of the Sharp team made substantial contributions, only the first 
three of the above-named members are credited—and that simply in a single, general 
mention. (Indeed, the reader has no way of knowing that it is only the nonpolitical, 
noneconomic chapters that are derived from the Sharp monograph.) 

Methodological and ethical issues of an even more serious nature come to light in 
the Blanchard team’s relationship with scholars in general; that is, where no contractual 
or financial relationship existed. The methodological issue is that Blanchard almost 
never specifically identifies the sources of his information; the average reader thus has 
no opportunity to check sources either for reliability or for further information. (In- 
cidentally, the reader is likewise given no clue as to which members of the Blanchard 
team wrote which chapters.) Examples of the ethical issue are: on page 111 is a long list 
of manifest social functions of a typical village temple. This list appeared originally 
in Howard K. Kaufman’s unpublished doctoral dissertation. No credit is given Kauf- 
man. On pages 411 et seq., Blanchard devotes several paragraphs to class structure; 
these are taken almost verbatim from the Sharp monograph. Sharp specifically ac- 
knowledges his heavy dependence on G. William Skinner’s then unpublished doctoral 
dissertation. Blanchard, however, omits any acknowledgment of Skinner. 

The book bristles with errors of both description and interpretation. Out of an in- 
terest in methodological rigor, I have classified these errors into the types listed below, 
types likely to occur in any similarly ambitious book about a non-Western country 
about which the authors lack external criteria of judgment. Examples of each type o! 
error are cited, followed by my comments in parentheses. Type II is most common. 


I. Avoidable gaps in factual presentation. 

“It is not known if the ‘cost of living allowances for officials’ includes additional pay 
for teachers also”’ (p. 256). (Teachers are included. Any Thai educator could provide 
this information in five minutes.) 

II. Factual errors. 

A. Simple factual errors. A television station broadcasts from the ‘“‘University ol 

Bangkok” (p. 221). (There is no such university.) Uncles and aunts living in other 
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villages ‘rarely participate in family activities, except for cremations” (p. 423). (Not so 
in or around the Central Thai village where I did most of my research.) 

B. Spurious precision. “At 60 most men retire from farm work” (p. 405). (Retire- 
ment is almost always gradual. Most farmers probably start to slacken their work 
during their fifties and don’t actually stop farm work until after 60.) 

C. Confusion of “great” and “little” traditions. Page 98 implies that ordinary Thais 
understand Nirvana and the doctrine of the nonreality of the separate self. (The over- 
vhelming majority of Thais do not understand Nirvana. Most believe that the self, 

oul, has some kind of discrete reality that passes from one incarnation to the next.) 

D. Confusion of pressures for change with actual change. “ . . . the government has 
had the opportunity to encourage modern and neo-Buddhist tendencies within the 
{monkhood]. In the 1930’s [monks] demanded a constitution and democratic forms of 
government for themselves” (p. 103). (But they have never gotten what they 
demanded.) 

III. Errors of descriptive generalization. 


A. Faulty generalization from one kind toa class. “The timing of . . . public functions 
or private rites is never set without consulting an . . . astrologer” (p. 93). (Many im- 
portant public ceremonies recur annually on set dates, and astrology plays no part in 
these.) 

1. Faulty generalization from some to all subcultural areas. A maiden may “receive 
suitors unchaperoned on the veranda of her parents’ home ” (p. 433). (Of the four 
generally accepted subcultural or dialect areas, this is true of the Northern and North- 
eastern Areas, but not true of the Central or probably of the Southern Areas.) 

B. Confusion of alternative with general patterns. “A man who has been a monk... 
for 10 years . . . is authorized to officiate at the ordination of a monk...” (p. 101). 
(Ten years’ seniority is prerequisite to being appointed as an ordaining “‘bishop,” but 
few such senior monks ever are appointed as bishops.) 

C. Failure to generalize sufficiently widely. “Despite the Buddhist proscription 
against alcohol, a great deal of native rice whisky is consumed [at ordinations and 
cremations]”’ (p. 429). (This proscription is taken relatively lightly by most adult 
males. At any celebration, religious or otherwise, a sizeable proportion of adult males 


are likely to drink.) 
IV. Errors involving interpretation. 


A. Inadequate statement of functional relationships. ‘Buddhist attitudes underlie the 
entire subsistence mentality of the Thai peasant” (p. 16). (Blanchard should show 
how this is so, functionally. After all, in many non-Buddhist countries the peasants 
have “subsistence mentalities” of some sort.) 

B. Misuse of analytical categories. ‘While displaying great independence and self- 
reliance in his dealings with the world at large, [the Thai] is eager in his personal life 
to enjoy the protection and generosity of a ‘patron’ ” (p. 16). (A much stronger case 
could be made for saying that the Thai wants his relations with the world at large— 
economic, occupational, status-seeking—to be facilitated by a powerful patron; while 
in his personal life—in friendship, courtship, and recreation—he wants to be independ- 
ent.) 

C. Incorrect imputation of motives. ‘The local Buddhist temple is not only the 
religious but also the social center of the community... in this social setting many 
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monks obviously find it difficult to maintain the ideal state of scholarly seclusion and 
other-worldliness”’ (pp. 403-4). (The implication, which observation of life in the great 
majority of temples would show to be false, is that relatively many monks enter the 
order bent on understanding the teachings of the Lord Buddha in some detail, and/or 
on serious meditation.) 

D. Confusion of modern and traditional phenomena. ‘‘Theoretically it is possible for 
an individual to attain nirvana through his good acts, but the goal of the modern Thai 
is more mundane: rebirth in a lower heaven . . . or rebirth in this world in a powerful 
or wealthy position” (p. 94). (The beliefs ascribed to “‘modern”’ Thais are, I believe, 
held today by Thais of “traditional”’ personality type. Thais of ‘‘modern’”’ personalit 
type have a diminished faith in reincarnation generally, and particularly reincarnation 
in any heaven.) 

E. Over-emphasis of ‘“‘modern’”’ phenomena. The traditional practice whereby a 
woman lies next to an open fire for several days just after childbirth “has been modified 
in recent years to more humane customs such as . . . putting a hot water bottle on the 
mother’s abdomen” (p. 381). (Such modifications occur mainly among acculturated 
Thais; rural Thais largely continue as before, at least in the village I studied, which is 
more than ordinarily subject to Bangkok’s acculturative influences. ) 

F, Over-emphasis of “traditional” phenomena. “Despite the infiltration of modern 
commerce and communications into the lives of the Thai farmers, attitudes toward 
money do not appear to have changed in rural areas” (p. 269). (Attitudes have changed, 
the more so the more a village has been subjected to modern commercial influence.) 

On the favorable side it should be said that this book is written in clear, interesting 
style, devoid of jargon. It is unusually and admirably frank about government corrup- 
tion. It is up-to-date. 

In my opinion, this book is not scholarship. It is unfair both to the academic pro- 
fession and to the authors. To write an “interpretive, integrated description”’ of 
Thailand (and, I trust, of other non-Western countries) requires that the authors must 
have had first-hand research experience in the country about which they are writing, 


Indigenous Political Systems of Western Malaya. J. M. Guiuicx. (London School of 
Economics Monographs on Social Anthropology No. 17.) London: University of 
London, The Athlone Press, 1958. 151 pp., appendix 25/-. 

Reviewed by ROBERT A. HACKENBERG, University of Arizona 
The purpose of this essay is to describe the institutional matrix of Malay life prior 
to British administrative intervention in the last quarter of the 19th century. Institu- 
tions selected for emphasis are the non-kinship aspects of formal social structure: 
village and sultanate. Since the work is based upon secondary sources—administrative 
records and memoirs of officials—the reader receives something of a “collage effect,” 
inevitable when one is working with an assemblage of historical fragments from hetero- 
geneous sources, rather than reporting the living stream of events observed first-hand. 
While emphasizing political structure, the author is careful to include sufficient 
material on economic activities, population, and settlement pattern to prevent his 
focal institutions from appearing suspended in space. In fact it is his faithful presenta- 
tion of these peripheral elements which to some extent belies the possibility of fulfilling 
the promise of the title. 
Gullick candidly states that in 1870 a major source of the sultan’s revenue was de- 
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rived from Chinese tin miners, who were taxed both for mining ore within and trans- 
porting it across the territory of the sultanate. Another immigrant group, the Minang- 
kabau Malays from Sumatra, was making contemporaneous large-scale penetrations 
into the peninsula and establishing social forms based on matrilineal principles unlike 
those of the antecedent Malay population. 

Under these circumstances, description of an ‘tindigenous”’ system poses large prob- 
lems, perhaps impossible ones. Gullick should be complimented for a compromise 
which circumvents the static impression of an ideally conceived structural-functional 
system, devoid of reference points in space and time. 

The position of this book in the field of Malayan anthropological studies should be 
assessed in relation to Firth’s Malay Fishermen and Josselin de Jong’s Minangkabau 
and Negri Sembilan. Its focus is broader than Firth’s village viewpoint, and it supple- 
ments the kinship emphasis of Josselin de Jong with data on law, court life, and royal 
customs. Gullick’s work, then, may be considered complementary to both. 

The book will be most useful to those interested in problems of recent Southeast 
Asian sociocultural change, for whom it will provide a Malayan precolonial baseline. 
Valuable material on the traditional concept of Malayan divine kingship is also in- 
cluded, inviting comparison with similar studies already available from Burma, Thai- 
land, Cambodia, and Java. 


Kapauku Papuans and Their Law. Leoproip Pospisit. (Yale University Publications 
in Anthropology No. 54.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958. 304 pp., 9 
figures, 8 plates, 3 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by E. ADAMSON HOEBEL, L’niversity of Minnesota 


Kapauku Papuans and Their Law deserves on several counts to be hailed as a 
distinguished monograph. Students of values and world view will find in it a penetrating 
and revealing analytical report (Part I) on a western Papuan belief system. Students 
of the individual developmental process will find an equally valuable description of 
the life cycle from conception to death. Students of social structure will find in Part II 
an excellent presentation of data on a political confederacy built up of patrilineages 
and villages without centralized chieftainship. Students of primitive economics will 
find significant materials on a horticultural-capitalistic economy analytically related 
to specific social structure. And students of primitive law will discover a carefully docu- 
mented case method study of normative expectancies and legal processes in 176 trouble 
cases (Part III). Finally, students of jurisprudential theory will be stimulated by the 
author’s penetrating analysis of possible universal attributes of law as measured against 
the empirical facts of Kapauku social life (Part IV). 

At the time of Pospisil’s field study, the Dutch had not yet brought the Kapauku 
under administrative control. Local warfare was uninhibited by outside forces. External 
cultural influences were slight, and the native socio-legal system could be observed in 
its pristine state. As an observer and ethnologist, the author is obviously endowed with 
talents of the highest order. In addition, the Kapauku offered him a most felicitous 
reception. They were eager to enjoy his presence, to make him one of their number, 
and to instruct him without reticence. He was inducted into a “best friend”’ relation 
by three leading headmen, while 48 Kapauku boys “adopted” him as their “patron’”’ 
(an important institutional relationship). After six months of residence, all intercourse 
was carried on in the local tongue. Kapauku concepts and terms are carefully analyzed 
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throughout the monograph as a matter of course. The folk system of the Kapauku 
emerges with vivid clarity. 

Before entering upon his career in anthropology, the author had been academically 
trained in Continental Law. Before entering upon his fieldwork venture he had assimi- 
lated the thinking of American Legal Realism. In addition, he had comparatively 
analyzed a number of primitive legal systems and surveyed twice as many as a test and 
basis for refinement of a general theory of law. The present monograph is the product 
of intensive, empirical, first-hand testing of the validity and effectiveness of the theory. 
Pospisil does not shrink from the need to relate the particular to the general in the 
development of scientific understanding. 

In his monograph, a particularly significant innovation is a methodological device 
for examination of concordance between ideal norms and going practice. Verbalized 
norms of expectancy were elicited from the Kapauku. All cases relevant in content to 
the ideal norms are analyzed for concordance or deviation in settlement, and reasons 
for deviance revealed where possible. Only 89 cases of the 179 translate the verbalized 
rule into actual principles of disposition. Twenty different reasons for rejecting or 
ignoring the “rules” are identified with numerical frequencies of their occurrences 
spelled out. A similar analysis is presented of the frequencies of just and unjust (in 
Papuan conception) decisions. Social scientists concerned with the problem of the con- 
cept of culture can ill afford to ignore the implications of such findings. 


Subsistence Agriculture in Melanesia. JACQUES BarRav. (Bernice Bishop Museum, 
Bulletin 219.) Honolulu: Bernice Bishop Museum, 1958. 111 pp., 34 figures, 7 
tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by CHARLES O. FRAKE, Harvard University 


Despite his citing with approval (p. 74) a statement that the study of agriculture 
must start from ‘the actual facts of native knowledge,”’ Barrau focuses his study on 
the plant which is grown and eaten rather than on the person who does the growing 
and eating. To the consumer of ethnographic literature on agriculture, Barrau’s 
treatment of botanical data is refreshingly competent. But for the student of human 
behavior, this merit is offset by a disappointingly superficial account of the cultural! 
aspects of agriculture. 

Subsistence Agriculture in Melanesia presents the findings of a survey conducted 
by Barrau for the South Pacific Commission. In 18 months he covered an impressive 
geographical itinerary: New Caledonia (17 tribes), New Guinea (20 villages), the 
Solomons (6 villages), the New Hebrides (8 villages), and Fiji. His objectives were to 
assess the “adequacy” of Melanesian food resources and subsistence techniques and 
to suggest possible improvements. The assessment part of the report discusses methods 
of agriculture in relation to climatic and floral regions, enumerates the principal plant 
and animal food resources, and describes methods of food processing and preservation 
The “social background” of agriculture—land tenure, labor organization, economics 
is explicitly neglected “since this survey is concerned solely with agricultural techniques 
and food resources” (p. 8). 

Barrau classifies agricultural techniques first by ecological regions: coastal areas, 
swampy lowlands, grassland, rain-forest, and highlands. Of particular interest is his 
well-illustrated account of wet-taro cultivation in New Caledonia and of composting 
and draining techniques in the New Guinea highlands. He further distinguishes agri 
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cultural types by permanency of land usage, working of the soil, and tools employed. 
His distinction between “shifting agriculture” and ‘‘bush-fallowing rotation” parallels 
Conklin’s (Hanunéo Agriculture, 1957) “pioneer swidden farming,”’ where climax forest 
is cleared, and “established swidden farming,”’ where fallowed secondary vegetation is 
periodically recleared. Barrau arranges his agricultural types into an evolutionary 
sequence which purports to represent stages in the development of Melanesian agri- 
culture. 

Barrau is at his best when describing the food plants grown in Melanesia. This 
section provides a useful introduction to tropical root and tree crops. Here, in present- 
ing an interpretation of the root-crop agriculturist’s reaction to European-introduced 
grains, the author does not neglect the outlook of the Melanesian farmer. 

In the final section Barrau considers the adequacy of Melanesian agricultural tech- 
niques and the sufficiency of the Melanesian diet. He feels that both can be improved 
and that such improvement is necessary for the “‘economic and social progress which 
is, in my opinion, inseparable from sedentary agriculture” (p. 77). His suggestions are 
cautious (e.g., give them “sturdy hand implements,” not tractors), and he recognizes 
the practical difficulties and dangers involved. Barrau concludes that the improvement 
of food resources ‘‘is only one aspect of progress; and it may well prove ineffectual, at 
worst even dangerous, if it is not conceived in relation to the new society which will 
develop in Melanesia”’ (p. 102). 

Readers bent upon improving Melanesian agriculture, as well as those with less 
ambitious interests, will find here a broad introduction to the subject. For more inten- 
sive studies, which place agriculture in sociocultural as well as ecological contexts, they 


must look elsewhere. 


Coral Island: Portrait of an Atoll Marston Bates and DoNnaLp P. ABBorr. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. 254 pp., 64 illustrations, 2 maps. $4.95. 


Reviewed by Josepu E. Weckier, University of Southern California 


This book is a popular account, written by two naturalists, of a 1953 expedition to 
lialuk atoll in the western Carolines. The authors were members of a team which 
included specialists in anthropology, biology, geology, hydrology, ichthyology, and 
zoology; the leader was the late Ted Burrows. The general purpose of the research was 
to study the relationship of man to his environment in an island society minimally 
affected by Western civilization. Ifaluk was the fourth atoll to be studied by such an 
interdisciplinary team in the wake of the Coordinated Investigation of Micronesian 
\nthropology, initiated in 1947. Like the former studies, this was sponsored by the 
National Science Board and supported by the Office of Naval Research and other 
government agencies. 

The engaging narrative describes the life of the expedition members and of the 
natives. It describes the variety of projects and investigations by which various 
specialists sought to solve their particular problems. There is also a good deal of 
specifically anthropological information about the Ifalukians: their daily life, tech- 
niques of fishing, gardening, and otherwise utilizing the available natural resources. 

Throughout the book the authors gratefully point out the whole-hearted hospitality 
of the people of Ifaluk and their intelligent interest and skillful cooperation in helping 
the members of the expedition to secure information. It is an excellent discourse for lay 
readers on the modus operandi of a diversified team of scientists working on a common 
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problem in a remote corner of the world, and it clearly points out the indispensable con- 
tributions of the local population to the solution of the problem. To one who has lived 
on a similar atoll, the account arouses memories too nostalgic to contemplate. 


Aku-Aku: The Secret of Easter Island. Toor HEYERDAHL. Chicago: Rand McNally and 
Company, 1958. 384 pp., appendix, 5 drawings, 2 maps, 61 photographs. $6.95. 


Reviewed by ROLAND W. Force, Chicago Natural History Museum 


Thor Heyerdahl is no stranger either to American readers or to success. His Kon- 
Tiki, the account of a voyage on a raft, was a best seller here and abroad. The film of 
the voyage was widely distributed and is currently being shown on television. Now 
Aku-Aku, riding on the crest of the earlier book’s popularity, will probably set new 
sales records. The fact that its main thesis—that the Pacific Islands were settled pri- 
marily from the New World—runs counter to current scientific thinking is apparently 
beside the point. 

Whatever else it is, Aku-Aku is not a scientific book. This in itself is insufficient 
grounds for criticism. There are many excellent nonscientific books—and regrettably 
quite a number of poor scientific ones. The lamentable fact about this particular work 
(a Book-of-the-Month) is that a wide reading audience will probably accept it as con- 
siderably more than it is. Though it purports to convey scientific facts, it is in fact an 
adventure story. Unfortunately, the public at large will probably give undeserving 
credence to its sensationalized contents. 

To the man on the street, who has had no occasion to read any of the excellent 
scientific investigations of Easter Island such as those by Thomson, Dixon, Metraux, 
Shapiro, and Lavachery, the impression conveyed by Aku-Aku will probably be that 
for more than a century anthropologists have been unperceptively sitting on their 
hands, while it has remained for Heyerdahl alone to display the insight and peculiar 
acumen sufficient to fling aside the obfuscating impediments to understanding and to 
set the record straight once and for all. 

Faster Island, lonely, isolated, and barren, forms the easternmost apex of the equi- 
lateral triangle which encompasses the vast area of the Pacific Ocean known as Poly- 
nesia. The grassy slopes of this volcanic island are studded in some places with giant 
anthropomorphic stone figures with elongated ear lobes, over-thrusting brows, and 
prominent noses. Some of these massive sculptures lie toppled over, the rock platforms 
on which they once stood crumbling away. It is on this tiny dot of land 2,000 miles 
from South America, and almost as far from its nearest Polynesian neighbor, that 
most of the adventures recounted in Aku-Aku transpired. 

Easter Island was named to commemorate its discovery by the Dutchman Rogge 
veen on Easter Sunday in 1722. In the years that followed, various explorers and othe: 
voyagers such as whalers and castaways paid occasional visits. As with so many other 
Pacific island peoples, contact between Easter Islanders and the outside world boded 
ill for the natives. Uncounted numbers succumbed to communicable diseases for which 
they had developed no selective immunity. Others were simply shanghaied and died as 
slave laborers on the guano islands off the coast of Peru. By 1872 the native population 
had diminished to a mere 111 persons. In 1934 there was only one individual who had 
witnessed any functioning native culture. She was over 100 years old and her recollec- 
tions were so poor as to make her of no value as an informant. 

Thus the society of Easter Island today is so far removed from its precursors that 
what remains is far from a valid representation of precontact native life. For this 
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reason, much of the content of Aku-Aku suffers from a dearth of substantial and de- 
pendable fact about the old Easter Island culture. 

In a brief appendix Heyerdahl alludes to findings of the expedition which support 
his claim that Polynesia was settled from America—with Easter Island as a stepping 
stone—previous to later migrations which originated in Southeast Asia and finally 
arrived only after a devious course via the Japanese Current to the North American 
continent and thus eventually to the South Seas. A special monograph directed to the 
scientific audience is promised. Whatever comment there is in Aku-Aku about the 
expedition’s findings, it is without exception in support of Heyerdahl’s theory of migra- 
tion. He finds support for his approach in tracing what he regards as similarities be- 
tween Peruvian and Easter Island folklore, sun worship, megalithic sculpture, physical 
characteristics, ear lobe distention, masonry techniques, certain specific plants and a 
few linguistic terms. As it is presented, the evidence verges on being almost too con- 
vincing. In this respect it is highly reminiscent of the theories of G. Elliot Smith, who 
magnified a number of broad cultural similarities and emphasized them out of propor- 
tion to the existing dissimilarities in “‘proving”’ that the essential migrations which 
settled the farther reaches of the earth stemmed from Egypt. 

It would be unfair, however, to censure completely the Norwegian Archeological 
Expedition to Easter Island. No doubt the controlled excavations carried on by the 
four archeologists who accompanied Heyerdahl will provide valuable information on 


the prehistory of the island. 

Actually, a good bit of the Easter Island adventure recounted in Aku-Aku is more 
speleological than archeological. 

For excruciatingly frightening experiences it would be difficult to surpass one episode 
in which the author creeps through an ever-narrowing crevice in the subterranean 
depths of the island. The weight of the over-burden presses down claustrophobically, 
the air becomes foul, there is less and less room to move, he loses his way. Finally, after 
a long and arduous journey, a safe exit is made. 

As for the other ventures into the family caves, the accounts are as repetitious and 
melodramatic as they are meretricious. Throughout the book, the attempt to create an 
aura of mystery, suspense and remarkable discovery is far from subtle. 

Heyerdahl is nowhere so eloquent as in the last chapter. In a dialogue between 
himself and his aku-aku, the part of the protagonist is taken by the robustly impetuous 
“guardian spirit’ with Heyerdahl as the devil’s advocate. The spirit accuses him of 
being ‘“‘prosaic’’ and ‘‘no longer interested in anything but dry facts.”’ The writer 
replies that he has lived most of his life among scientists and has learned that the first 
task of science is pure research. ‘“‘No speculation, no attempt to prove one thing or 
another.”’ Following on Kon-Tiki, the subsequent American Indians in the Pacific, 
and 355 previous pages of ardent support of a pet theory, this comment may promote 
a grimace or two. 

The title of the book is derived from the Easter Islanders’ term for what Heyerdahl 
translates as a guardian spirit. Every sensible person on Easter Island has one, we are 
told, and even the author himself procured one—a particularly strong one at that. It 
was this acquisition apparently which allowed him to be admitted to the secret caves 
where were stored ‘“‘curious cave stones’’—utterly unique sculptures, the like of which 
had never before been recovered from the island. The several color plates which illus- 
trate these sculptures display objects which are so dissimilar to anything contained in 
previous collections of materials from Easter Island as to suggest extremely late if not 


contemporary manufacture. 
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The unorthodox nature of the materials that Heyerdahl recovered from the Easter 
Island caves is particularly evident when they are compared with an authentic collec- 
tion of archeological and ethnological materials collected on Easter Island during a 
quarter of a century in the early 1900’s. They are part of the extensive Fuller Collection 
which has just arrived at Chicago Natural History Museum for exhibit and study. 
Carvings in both wood and stone, implements, tools, and tapa cloths are among the 
more outstanding individual pieces. 

It is possible that because of exposure to the substantial evidence contained in such 
collections and supplied by the writers of relatively factual if dull and undramatic 
monographs on Easter Island culture, your reviewer is something less than ardently 
enthusiastic about this latest “tiki tome.’’ But then again it may simply be that he 
has no aku-aku of his own to lead the way. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Chichen Itza and Its Cenote of Sacrifice: A Comparative Study of Contemporaneous Maya 
and Toltec. ALFRED M. Tozzer. (Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of Archaeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University, Volumes XI and XII.) Cambridge: Peabody 
Museum, 1957. viii, 316 pp., appendix, 710 illustrations, 27 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, University of Pennsylvania 


The late Alfred M. Tozzer was a great teacher who first inspired many Meso- 
americanists of the past and present generation, especially Mayanists. As the mono- 
graph shows, he kept abreast of their results and of those of others, changing his ideas 
with new developments, which included very extensive excavations at Chichen Itza. 
His special interest in this famous site dates from 1904 when he was on the spot watch- 
ing E. H. Thompson begin to recover the bones of sacrificed victims and the accom- 
panying offerings, which had been thrown in the cenote or “Sacred Well.’”’ There were 
gold and copper objects as well as jade, and perishables not usually preserved in Maya 
country. The unique collection came to Peabody Museum, Harvard, where it was in 
Tozzer’s charge. 

The main title of the present publication applies most specifically to Chapters V 
and VI, which are expansions and revisions of an original short paper dealing broadly 
with the cenote, ‘‘giving a background of its history and ritual.’’ Chapter VIII was 
added, dealing with Maya trade, which must account for some of the cenote finds. The 
cenote collection is described in general terms only. Reports on the bones (Hooton 1940) 
and on the metal objects (Lothrop 1952) have appeared, while reports dealing with 
other materials are yet to come. However, a short descriptive statement on textiles, 
by Joy Mahler, is incorporated. 

The 16th-century historical sources also have their bearing on Chichen Itza as a 
great architectural complex. During its later ‘*Mexican” or ‘‘Maya-Toltec” periods, it 
provides a great wealth of sculptural and mural art—contemporary pictures of the 
people, often in action. Tozzer’s interest in this other facet of the site goes back at 
least to his ‘‘Maya and Toltec Figures at Chichen Itza” (1930), and this is the focus o! 
attention in the opening chapters. 

Chapter I is an excellent background résumé of Maya archeology from earliest 
times. In Chapter IT the historical and archeological data are used to produce the au 
thor’s reconstruction of the “History of Chichen,” with frequent references to Chapters 
III and IV, which may be regarded as appendices covering the archeology as such, 
and in great detail. Here, of course, comparisons with the Toltec capital at Tula are o! 
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special interest, but total distributions of Chichen traits are followed wherever they 
lead. 

In a “‘Publisher’s Preface’? Gordon Willey calls the monograph ‘“‘one of the great 
syntheses of Mayan and Americanist writings.”” The basic approach may also be 
described as encylopedic. The reader has a feeling that all possible facts and opinions 
bearing on the matter in hand are being laid before him, and this factual richness 
tends to make it difficult to check the inferences from them. On the other hand, using 
the table of contents and the index, one may quickly enlarge his knowledge of many 
specific things. Tozzer frequently gives sizable quotations, and has reproduced many 
illustrations from cited sources, so that the latter need not be at hand. 

The synthesis of most immediate interest is the “History of Chichen.” This should 
be compared with the less fully documented reconstruction of J. E. S. Thompson 
(1945). The two schemes differ in some important details. Neither author claims his 
effort is final, and both would require major changes if the ‘“‘11—16” correlation of the 
Maya Long Count should be proved radically wrong. There are those who think it is 
much too late, while Lothrop has revived the idea that it may be much too early. 

Curiously, Tozzer fails to mention Lothrop’s suggestion, which relies heavily on 
the mixture of Classic Maya and Toltec styles in designs on gold plaques from the 
cenote. Perhaps more attention to this fundamental problem was one of the unfinished 
details when the author was forced by illness to lay the manuscript aside in 1954. In 
readying it for the press, Willey assigns great credit to the editor, Mrs. Margaret W. 
Harrison, and to Tatiana Proskouriakoff, Karl Ruppert, Ralph L. Roys, and S. K. 
Lothrop, all Mayanists well acquainted with the project and the author's ideas. All 
Mesoamericanists are indebted to them. 

Tabulated material, including the Table of Contents, the Index, and a very exten- 
sive bibliography, appear with the illustrations in the second volume. Most of the 
illustrations are line drawings, adequate for their purposes, but not full equivalents of 
those of the original publications, when those are halftones. 

Attention is called to a mistaken dating “Chichen III (A.D. 1200-1461)” in the 
one-page Summary of p. 130. This was probably correct for the dating scheme until 
comparatively recent digging at Mayapan required introduction of a ‘Period of Dis- 
solution”’ (Chichen IV). It is this latter which ends in the neighborhood of A. D. 1461 
in the final scheme (see Table 1, and p. 45). Chichen III, a second ‘*Maya-Toltec” 
period which saw the end of major building activity at Chichen, runs “Ca. 1150-1260”, 
corresponding roughly to 10.16.0.0.0.-11.2.0.0.0. in the “11-16” correlation of the 
Maya Long Count (Table 1 and p. 35). 


Pecos, New Mexico: Archaeological Notes. ALFRED VINCENT Kipper. (Papers of the 
Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, Volume 5.) Andover, Mass.: 
Robert S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology, Phillips Academy, 1958. xx, 360 
pp., appendices, 72 figures, 8 tables. $7.50. 

Reviewed by Erik K. Reep, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


A project of exceptional importance in the development of Southwestern archeology 
was that led by Kidder between 1915 and 1929 at the great pueblo of Pecos and minor 
nearby ruins in north-central New Mexico near the boundary between the Southwest 
and the plains. Pottery, other artifacts, and burials were published in four large mono- 
graphs issued from 1930 to 1936 in the Papers of the Phillips Academy Southwestern 
Expedition, 
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In this new supplementary volume, less expensively but quite satisfactorily printed, 
Kidder catches up quite a few of the loose ends: excavations at the nearby earlier 
Forked Lightning ruin, excavations in the late portions of Pecos pueblo (Glaze III 
onward, or from about 1400 to 1838 A.D.); Pecos kivas and their details, interpreta- 
tion of their functions and significance, and comparison with modern Rio Grande 
Pueblo Indian kivas; burial practices; and various minor and incidental topics, in- 
cluding data from documentary historical sources. 

A great deal of detailed information is presented, frequently interrupted by di- 
gressions and comments which, in Kidder’s delightfully informal style, are often the 
most important as well as most interesting portions of the work; there are numerous 
and excellent illustrations. Many brief but important discussions of general topics, 
however, are concealed under specific headings—for instance, comments on abandon- 
ment of the San Juan, shift of Anasazi population to the Upper Rio Grande area, and 
community organization, under ‘‘Adaptation to Glaze III Structure” in the section on 
‘‘Household Arrangements.” 

Of special general importance for Southwestern archeology is the quite extended 
treatment of material and nonmaterial aspects of pueblo kivas, in connection with de- 
tailed reporting of kivas excavated at Pecos. The final concluding section, headed 
“Discussion,” is concerned with Pecos during the historic period, its decline and 
abandonment, and relations with the Spanish, with Plains Indian tribes, with Jemez, 
and with Taos and Picuris. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Fossil Men (Les Hommes Fossiles). MARCELLIN BOULE and HENRI V. VALLOIs. New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1957. xxv, 535 pp., 298 figures. $9.50. 


Reviewed by JoseruH E. WECKLER, University of Southern California 


This book is the authorized translation of the fourth edition of Les Hommes Fossiles. 
The translation, by Michael Bullock, is thoroughly competent and highly readable. 

It is fortunate for American anthropologists and interested laymen that this trans- 
lation has appeared, for it is the most thorough and comprehensive compendium of 
fossil finds in all parts of the world. Its printing in English will make it available for 
the first time to the many Americans, scholars and laymen alike, who are unable to 
read French. 

In addition to the descriptions of fossil finds (with many photographs of specimens 
and sites, line illustrations, and maps), the book describes and illustrates many of the 
artifacts and other remains associated with the fossils. Thus it goes a long way toward 
being a compendium of Old World archeology as well as of human paleontology. 

The first four chapters summarize the history of discoveries and interpretations, 
time relations of early man, man’s relationships to living and fossil primates, and the 
problem of Tertiary man. Following chapters deal with the ‘‘prehominians” (Pithe- 
canthropus and Sinanthropus), men of the Lower Pleistocene, Neanderthal man, men 
of the “‘Reindeer Age,” and of the Mesolithic period. Then follow chapters organized 
geographically, describing the fossil men of Asia and Oceania, Africa, and America. 
Each chapter offers conclusions as to the significance of the finds described therein, and 
the book ends with a chapter on General Conclusions. 

Vallois seems to lean toward India as the birthplace of man, although he recognizes 
the growing claim of Africa. He espouses the view that Neanderthal and Homo sapiens 
had long separate evolutions, the former in a cold climate and the latter in a warm. 
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The book is refreshing and stimulating in that Vallois does not hesitate to give his 
own interpretations of the evidence, but always labelled as such and never dogmatic. 
This book is a must for the library of every anthropologist who is interested in the 
problems of human evolution and for everyone who teaches a course involving such 


problems. 


Crania africand: Uganda. SLANISLAW GOrRNY. (Materialy i prace antropologiczne Nr. 
14.) Wroctaw: Zaklad Antropologii, Polska Akademia Nauk, 1957. 400 pp., 176 
plates, table of measurements. n.p. 


Reviewed by Eart W. Count, Hamilton College 


One hundred and seventy-six crania collected by Edward Loth in 1938-39, and now 
in the Anthropological Institute of the Polish Academy of Sciences, are here sexed and 
age-determined; up to 78 measurements (where practicable) are tabulated; 14 indices 
(where practicable) are entered on the plates, which photograph each specimen in 
normae frontalis, lateralis, and verticalis. The techniques are those of R. Martin. 
Measurements and indices are explained in Polish, English, Russian. 


LINGUISTICS 
Words and Things. RoGER Brown. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. xvi, 398 pp. $6.75. 
Reviewed by GeorGe L. TRAGER, University of Buffalo 


This book is in a way an outcome of the summer seminar held in 1951 at Cornell’ 
in which three linguists and three psychologists, brought together by the Social Science 
Research Council, actually achieved interdisciplinary collaboration. There followed 
several books and articles, and ‘‘psycholinguistics” became a legitimate field of activity. 
As Brown says (p. vii), “Descriptive linguistics was a great find for American psy- 
chology,” and he seems really to have integrated the findings into his present work at 
Harvard in a profitable and useful manner. One need not necessarily share Brown’s 
expressed enthusiasm for Cambridge as the location of all that is good and true in the 
several areas of linguistics and psychology that join in “‘psycholinguistics,”’ to be pre- 
pared to state that the work alluded to has been and is valuable, and that this is a good 
book. 

The ten chapters deal with the analysis of speech; the history of writing and a 
dispute about reading; reference and meaning; phonetic symbolism and metaphor; 
the comparative psychology of linguistic reference; the original word game; linguistic 
relativity and determinism; progressions and pathologies; persuasion, expression, and 
propaganda; and linguistic reference in psychology. There is a chapter of conclusions, 
a long list of references, and an index. It is obvious that each chapter could easily be 
discussed in more words than have been allotted for this whole review. The summary 
of language analysis is accurate. The survey of the history of writing leads to the sound 
conclusion that reading has to be taught principally in terms of the phonetic-alpha- 
betic principle. The discussions of meaning and of phonetic symbolism disturb the 
anthropologically trained reader a bit by not taking cognizance of the nature of culture 
as a whole, but the last sentence of the chapter on comparative psychology reassures 
one: ‘Language is acquired by the human being born into a linguistic community” 
(p. 193). “The original word game”’ is Brown’s term for the process of first language 
learning; the reviewer has space here only to express his profound doubt that language 
learning takes place the way Brown thinks it does; here again, there seems to be a failure 
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to recognize the real nature of language as part of culture. The discussion of linguistic 
relativity again makes amends by pointing out that in the “extended sense, the study 
of language cannot be distinguished from the general study of culture”’ (p. 260). Brown 
doubts that the relation of asphasia and schizophrenia to ‘‘normal’’ abstraction is as 
simple as that of ‘‘regressions” from the expected “‘progressions”’ in development, and 
the reviewer agrees with him. The discussion of propaganda and mass persuasion is 
good, and shows how little we know about it. And the final chapter, in discussing 
scientific terminology in the social sciences, makes the same general point in more de- 
tail. The chapter of conclusions lists 14 numbered statements that are the author’s own 
brief summaries of what the book is about. The reviewer’s briefest summary is, it’s a 
good book, worth reading, and shows that some psychologists are beginning to know 
much about language, but they still need to realize fully that language is in and of and 


about culture. 
CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


The Psychiatric Hospital as a Small Society. Witutiam CavupILt. (The Commonwealth 
Fund.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. xxii, 406 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by RAY WILKIE, Veterans Hospital, Lexington 


In this study by a cultural anthropologist, methods and concepts derived from 
ethnography, sociology, psychology, and psychiatry have been effectively combined to 
analyze the social structure and ethos of a small mental hospital. The result is a con- 
vincing demonstration that the walls between the social science disciplines are perme- 
able and that a fruitful interchange of ideas is taking place. To this reviewer, it is 
one more sign that the disciplines which now divide man into cultural, social, psy- 
chological, and biological aspects are gradually merging into a unified science of human 
behavior. 

In 1950, William Caudill, then at the University of Chicago, was invited by Yale 
Medical School to study the social structure of the Yale Psychiatric Institute from 
the inside by living there as a “‘patient’’ for two months. Although this concealed 
observation had some advantages, it also imposed severe limitations and Caudill was 
not completely satisfied with the data he obtained. (His conclusions were reported in 
Caudill, Redlich, Gilmore, and Brody [1952] ‘‘Social Structure and Interaction Proc 
esses on a Psychiatric Ward.”’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 22:314-334.) 
‘“‘What I learned from the concealed study,” he writes “chad less to do with ‘facts’ and 
more to do with feelings . . . the meaning of time for the patient on the ward . . . the 
importance of communication with each other.”’ Intent on doing a more thorough job, 
he undertook a more intensive study in 1952-53 from the traditional unconcealed 
vantage point of the social scientist. 

The aspects of the hospital upon which this second study focused were those which 
were found to have some noticeable effect upon the psychiatric condition of the pa- 
tients. Some of these characteristics, already found and described in other hospitals 
(i.e. Stanton and Schwartz, 1954; Greenblatt, York, and Brown, 1955; and Belknap, 
1956) are: (1) a sharply defined status hierarchy among role groups with no mobility 
possible from one to another; (2) dual lines of authority with consequent subordination 
of lower echelon personnel to more than one authority; and (3) insufficient authority 
given lower echelon personnel to carry out their assigned job responsibilities. Some o! 
the latent functions (or undesirable side-effects) of this social system were found by 
Caudill to be: (1) differential perceptions and feelings among different role groups re 
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garding every aspect of hospital life; (2) periodic breakdowns in communication be- 
tween role groups; and (3) periodic “‘collective disturbances” among the patients, and 
hospital wide ‘‘mood sweeps”’ engulfing staff as well as patients. These findings are 
carefully documented by converging data from intensive interviews with the entire 
staff, from verbatim recordings of all daily staff conferences held during a 16 week 
period, from personal observation, nurses’ notes, therapists’ records, and from daily 
contact with patients on the hospital wards. 

It is Caudill’s contention that these “‘side-effects’”’ of the hospital social system 
cannot be remedied by make-shift expedients. For example, the detrimental effects of 
inadequate authority granted lower echelon personnel cannot be effectively remedied 
by the covert delegation of authority through unspoken agreement. It is only a matter 
of time until such private arrangements break down with resulting conflict and crisis. 
Only an awareness of the actual structure and functioning of the hospital plus a will- 
ingness to make basic role changes, if the welfare of the patient requires it, will suffice. 
In the absence of either of these necessary conditions, mental hospital staffs will con- 
tinue to divert much time and energy to patching up crises and conflicts among them- 
selves. 

The author calls attention to the problems of communication which arise as a result 
of the separation of the role of psychotherapist from that of ward administrator. 
Misunderstandings and disagreements between the administrator and the therapist are 
inevitably detrimental to the patients concerned, and Caudill suggests that these roles 
might be combined by a person possessing suflicient skill and experience. The general 
question of overspecialization might well be raised in regard to other hospital staff as 
well. In most well-staffed mental hospitals a patient is treated by (or under the au- 
thority of) a dozen or more individuals, each concerned with a different aspect of his 
life. In the light of Caudill’s findings, it seems that specialization with its attendant 
communication problems has gone too far; studies to determine the most effective de- 
gree of specialization among physicians, nurses, psychologists, social workers, PMR 
therapists, and so on, are definitely needed. 

For readers who are not specialists in the fields of personality or mental illness, the 
primary interest of this book will be in the methodology Caudill has developed. Pictures 
representing various aspects of hospital life served as stimuli for interviews that, while 
flexible, were focused on the specific topics suggested by these visual stimuli. This 
modification and extension of the TAT technique was used, not to describe the per- 
sonality of individuals, but to determine similarities and differences among different 
role groups. The topic areas covered by 15 pictures were therapy, administration, 
human relations, and the hospital in general. Each individual’s comments on a par- 
ticular topic were scored as “pessimistic”’ or “optimistic” and comparisons between 
role groups revealed marked differences of perception and feeling. 

Verbatim recordings of the daily administrative staff conferences were analyzed by 
use of the Bales Categories for describing small group interaction processes. In addi- 
tion, Caudill devised new categories for the content of communication in these con- 
ferences; various indices of social process were developed using these categories. These 
modifications and extensions of the Bales Categories and of the TAT idea are impor- 
tant contributions to social science methodology. They constitute a creative synthesis 
of methods from several fields, imaginatively adapted to the requirements of a par- 
ticular problem. 

This is a very readable book. The major points are well illustrated by verbatim 
records of specific events. Quantitative methods are effectively utilized without making 
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a fetish of statistical significance. For the reader who is not a specialist in this field 
the numerous examples and the statistical analysis may seem too detailed. The most 
common failings of many similar studies, however, are ‘‘subjectivity”’ and “‘impres- 
sionism”’ and this Caudill cannot be accused of. The author’s description of his own 
role in the hospital is refreshingly candid and provides an understanding of how the 
data were obtained that is often lacking in studies by social scientists. 

The concluding chapters preview a cross-cultural study of the treatment of mental 
illness (already begun with field work in Japan) and discuss the emerging field of 
clinical anthropology. There is a growing number of anthropologists and sociologists 
now working in clinical fields; correspondingly, there is a growing realization in all the 
clinical professions of the importance of sociocultural factors in the etiology and 
treatment of illness. Two decades after Edward Sapir showed “Why Anthropology 
Needs the Psychiatrist,’’ Caudill has convincingly demonstrated that psychiatry 


equally needs the anthropologist. 


Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health. Mariz JAHODA. (Monograph Series No. 1.). 
New York: Basic Books Inc., 1958. xiii, 136 pp., appendix. $2.75. 


Reviewed by ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE, Chester, Pennsylvania 


The Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, a multidisciplinary associa- 
tion of voluntary associates, is making a national mental health survey which will 
ultimately lead to recommendations for a national mental health program. Early in 
its career, the Joint Commission asked Marie Jahoda, then social psychologist at New 
York University, to define for use in research a concept of mental health which would 
be “compatible with scientific knowledge of man.”’ This volume, which is Monograph 
No. 1 in the Commission’s series, is Jahoda’s report. 

The book is based on several activities: a review of the literature, largely social- 
psychological, on mental health (as distinguished from mental illness) ; an interdiscipli- 
nary professional seminar which advised, criticized, and stimulated the author during 
her formulations; and a review by the Commission itself (which brought forth, from 
one staunch clinician, a sort of minority report, appended to the text of this volume, 
re-asserting the clinical and organic viewpoints). In content, it contains three main 
parts: a discussion and evaluation of the common classes of definitions of the term 
mental health; a discussion of the dilemmas confronting conceptualization in this area; 
and suggestions as to how certain of the criteria can be operationally defined and used 
in scientific research designed to discover the conditions under which mental health is 
achieved and maintained. 

The task assigned was as difficult as it was necessary, and the author does, with 
considerable shrewdness, provide a substantial base for discussion of mental health 
(She does not pretend to lay the basis for a theory of mental illness.) She initially 
points out that if the term mental health is not used to refer merely to a state desirable 
because of the absence of clinically manifest disease, then it must refer to some state 
desirable on other grounds than its freedom from known pathology. This of course 
plunges her into that bay in the ocean of social values where psychiatrists and psycho 
logists customarily swim. She classifies social-psychological criteria which have been 
employed in recent Western scientific literature under nine major headings: (1) absence 
of mental disease; (2) normality; (3) various states of well-being (e.g. “happiness’’); 
(4) individual autonomy; (5) environmental mastery; (6) ‘‘correct”’ 
reality; (7) attitudes toward the self; (8) growth, development, and self-actualization; 
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(9) integration. The last four are found to be least subject to various semantic, ethno- 
centric, and research-methodological difficulties, and accordingly receive more generous 
endorsement. The anthropologist will recognize with satisfaction her awareness of the 
importance of not confusing localized, specific cultural values with absolute criteria for 
mental health; indeed, she makes the point that the concept’s meaning is dependent on 
the use to which it is put. Furthermore, she stoutly resists any temptation to regard 
mental health (or illness, for that matter) as a property of a group or a situation, 
rightly insisting that it is a condition of the individual organism. She concludes, very 
fairly, that no single concept exists which is completely acceptable to everyone, but 
suggests that a national program does not depend on the achievement of conceptual 
consensus. 

The reader who is chiefly interested in mental illness, especially if he is inclined to 
weight organic factors heavily, may be somewhat impatient, feeling that the more 
important subject of concern is disease. However, the author was not asked whether 
or not mental health is a strategically valuable concept for science. She is responding 
to the question: ‘What is mental health?” If the concept of mental health is to be used 
at all, the potential user will do well to consult Jahoda’s discussion. Anthropologists, 
specifically, who wish to evaluate the mental health of the populations they study, will 
profit from the semantic cautions and conceptual discriminations which she so deftly 


explores. 


Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences. WARNER MUENSTERBERGER and SIDNEY AXEL- 
RAD. (Eds.) (Volume V.) New York: International Universities Press, Inc., 1958. 
297 pp. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Ropert Rapoport, Harvard University 


This is the fifth volume in a series instituted by Geza Roheim in 1947. The present 
volume is divided into three major sections: psychobiography, communication, and 
anthropology and religion. The contributors are mainly practicing psychoanalysts and 
psychologists; Roheim is the only author possibly classifiable as an anthropologist. 

Most of the contributions of the psychoanalysts have the hobby quality sometimes 
noted in anthropologists’ reviews of earlier volumes in this series. Their excursions into 
the social sciences seemed to the reviewers to be accompanied by an abandonment of 
the careful rigor with which one assumes competent psychoanalysts apply their ideas 
to the treatment of emotionally disturbed individuals. Sterba’s paper on ‘Some Psy- 
chological Factors in Pictorial Advertising,” for example, stems from his interest in 
billboards he observed as he drove to and from his office; and aside from procuring 
copies of some posters for reproduction in the book, he seems to have gone little further 
methodologically. 

The contributions of psychologists are the high points of the volume. Irving Janis, 
for example, contributes a fine paper on ‘Emotional Innoculation,” in which he takes 
psychoanalytic ideas, tests them as hypotheses in a rigorously conceived research de- 
sign, seeks to modify his initial ideas in the light of his findings, and to suggest new 
theoretical conceptions. Gerhard Wiebe, in a paper on the McCarthy-Army hearings, 
does a similarly cautious and creative job using the survey materials collected by the 
Roper corporation. Saul Rosenzweig, in a historical study of Josef Popper-Lynkeus, a 
contemporary of Freud, uses a framework appropriate to studying the social-psy- 
chology of knowledge within which the psychoanalytic idea system is data rather than 


dogma. 
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The contributions to the “anthropology and religion” section might be most rele- 
vant to focus on here, though they do not include the volume’s best papers. This is 
disappointing both because anthropology and psychoanalysis showed an early mutual 
affinity (early volumes of the series contained papers by not only the stalwarts Roheim 
and Muensterberger, but Devereux, and even such comparatively ‘“‘main stream” 
anthropologists as Kluckhohn, Goldfrank, and the Berndts) and because one has the 
impression in general that the mutual influence has been considerable. The present 
volume gives no indication of this. Roheim’s paper, while clearer than many of his 
earlier contributions (apparently thanks to the posthumous editing of Muensterberger), 
still suffers from annoying inextricability of interpretation and observation. His paper 
makes the aborigines sound preoccupied with sexuality. His conclusion begins with the 
statement: 

In summary, we may say that, on the whole, the picture is favorable. The sexual life and 
potency of the Australian male is far more ‘‘norma!” than the sexuality of the European male. 


His orientation toward the culture as a whole seems to be identical to his orientation 
toward clinical cases, with the basis for his overall evaluation rooted in the appraisal 
of sexual functioning. However, as this is the chapter on sexual life from his forth- 
coming magnum opus on the Western Tribes of Central Australia, the preoccupation 
implied here may be brought into a different perspective when the total picture is 
drawn. As it stands it has value in highlighting a culture-bound blind-spot of his 
anthropological predecessors. 

The other two contributions to the section only further illustrate the point made 
above about the psychoanalyst’s use of this field for intellectual dilettantism. Peto’s 
paper on ‘The Demonic Mother Imago in Jewish Religion”’ seems to blend the appli- 
cation of Talmudic scholarship with that of psychoanalysis. Bychowski (who in pre- 
vious volumes was presented as an “‘expert’’ on art and on literature) contributes a 
paper called ““The Ego and the Introjects: Origins of Religious Experience,” which 
seeks to illuminate anthropological data on religion through the application of psy- 
choanalytic theory. Bychowski begins by making an obeisance to Freud’s Totem and 
Taboo, which he considers to be a masterwork, and legitimates his own qualifications 
to write on matters of religion and anthropology by noting that Freud himself had 
heard him speak of these matters in a meeting of the Vienna society and in response 
had made “kind and generous remarks.” The only quality in the paper that could save 
contemporary anthropologists from utter boredom or exasperated fury is its archaic 
quality—which makes it interesting as a piece actually published in 1958 under a 
section entitled “anthropology” using a conceptual scheme that no anthropologist 
since the classical evolutionists has seriously accepted. 

The lack of progression in cross-application is regrettable. Presumably it is due in 
part to the fact that the anthropological critiques of the psychoanalytic works are 
published in journals that are rarely read by the relevant audiences, and in part to the 
quality of psychoanalysts’ involvements in this field. In my opinion the difficulties we 
observe ina satisfactory rapprochement are not primarily due to discrepancies between 
the way analysts use their ideas in the consulting room and the way they use them in 
the applied fields (though the proportional coverage of relevant data may be different). 
They apply psychoanalytic ideas in both situations with comparable skill and dedica 
tion. The nub of the problem, it would seem, lies in the connotation they give the 
term ‘“‘applied.” The editors note that the title of the volume, which they retained for 
the current issue in deference to Roheim but intend to change in the future, is some- 
thing of a misnomer, since their interests are broader than the social sciences. The 
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editors feel that the core of their interest lies in the application of psychoanalytic ideas. 
These applications may range as far and wide as the interests of the psychoanalysts. 
Anthropology and the social sciences are not, in this context, seen as scientific disci- 
plines with bodies of theory to be combined with psychoanalytic theory, but as fields 
for the application of psychoanalytic ideas. They seem to treat the applied arena not 
as one in which theories will be tested and perhaps revised, but only as one in which 
they will be used for whatever value they may already have. This orientation toward 
the ‘‘applied”’ fields, while especially striking among these psychoanalysts, is not lack- 
ing among some anthropologists. We may thus learn something of value to ourselves 
from observing the pitfalls and wasted potentials in the ways this other, sometimes 
closely linked, field of science utilizes its spheres of applied interest. 


Patients, Physicians and Illness: Sourcebook in Behavioral Science and Medicine. ¥. 
GarRTLy Jaco. (Ed.) Glencoe: The Free Press, 1958. vii, 600 pp., glossary, tables. 
$7.50. 

Reviewed by STEVEN PoLcar, Washington, D. C. 


Throughout this excellent collection, an anthropologist will find much valuable 
material for cross-cultural comparisons. Hall’s study of the medical career (Ch. 31) 
will serve this purpose admirably for those interested in secret societies. Descriptions 
relevant to subcultures within the United States comprise not only sick people and 
physicians in general, Spanish-Americans (Ch. 21) and Hutterites (Ch. 22), but also 
Christian Scientists (Ch. 29), anesthetists (Ch. 42), osteopaths (Ch. 43), chiroprac- 
tors (Ch. 44), surgeons (Chs. 40 and 50), medical bill collectors (Ch. 52—an unin- 
tentional first-hand account), and nurses (Chs. 54 and 55). 

Part I (Social and Personal Components of Illness) contains studies on behavioral 
factors in epidemiology and disease process. Distribution of illness by social strata is 
given the greatest emphasis. This reviewer would have welcomed the inclusion of an 
article by Ackerknecht, Livingstone, or May on the cultural ecology of health, to 
complement the provocative remarks of Mabry (Ch. 6). The studies of etiology are 
clustered around the concept of stress; anthropologists will be interested in Wolff's 
treatment (Ch. 7) of what could be called “physiological lag.’’ Maclachlan’s concept 
of “sociosomatic illness’”’ (Ch. 11) should prove most fruitful, but his statement that 
“even organic disease has at least an indirect cultural origin’? (p. 96) will produce a 
justifiably cool response from his medical audience. 

The next three parts (Health and the Community; Socio-Cultural Aspects of 
Medical Care and Treatment; and The Patient: A Person with an Illness) deal mainly 
with the actual or potential recipients of medical attention. Cassel’s article (Ch. 16) 
expanding on some aspects of his contribution to the Paul case-book, should entitle 
him to become anthropology’s favorite physician. Parsons’ papers (Chs. 20 and 25 
the latter coauthored by Renée Fox) further elucidate his theories about the role of 
sickness in society, and include a brilliant sketch of North American culture history 
.rom this point of view. Although Jaco makes reference only to the contributions of 
cultural anthropology (p. 8), it may have been useful to draw on the work of Bird- 
whistell, McQuown, or Smith in the use of linguistics and kinesics in medical settings. 

The last three parts (Becoming a Physician; Healing Practices and Practitioners; 
and The Medical Setting: Hospital, Clinics and Office) are mostly concerned—in 
Straus’s terms—with the sociology of medicine. In two outstanding studies, Becker 
and Geer (Ch. 32) and Wessen (Ch. 47) describe value orientations among medical 
students and in a hospital. Becker and Geer use participant observation as a tool of 
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considerable precision. Wessen’s study—like those of Roth (Ch. 24) and Hoffman 
(Ch. 38)—is also firmly based in observation and is supported by quantitative data. 
Menzel and Katz (Ch. 53) apply epidemiological concepts to a sociological question, 
an important pioneering step toward a synthesis between the behavioral and health 
sciences. 

With the publication of this sourcebook, medical sociology outside the field of 
mental health has passed through its puberty rites. Jaco’s remarkable effort in sponsor- 
ing this event deserves the appreciation of social scientists and medical specialists alike, 


PRIMITIVE ART 
Beitriige zur afrikanischen Kunst. GERMANN. (Veréffentlichungen des Museums 
fiir Vélkerkunde zu Leipzig, Heft 9.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958. vi, 59 pp., map 
36 plates. n.p. 


Die afrikanische Negerplastik als Forschungsgegenstand. FERDINAND HERRMANN. (Ver- 
éffentlichungen des Museums fiir Vélkerkunde zu Leipzig, Heft 9) Beitrige zur 
afrikanischen Kunst. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1958. 

Reviewed by Ratpu C. ALTMAN, University of California, Los Angeles 


In 1910 Germann published on the arts of the Cameroon Grasslands. Now, 48 years 
later, he gives a summary of his ideas about African Negro arts in general. Thus this 
paper goes far beyond the implications of its title and is significant because it is written 
by one of the pioneer-scholars in this area of anthropological research. Many of his ideas 
are stimulating; but many of his basic hypotheses seem unacceptable. 

Germann begins with a summary of different African art provinces within the frame 
of cultural divisions of Baumann’s “Vélker und Kulturen Afrikas’’; a critique of this 
grouping exceeds the limits of this review. The author stresses, for example, the relation 
between patriarchy and a paucity of sculpture; between a high development of sculp- 
ture and matriarchy, with its concomitant ancestor cult. Radiations from the 
“West African” art province are said to explain the occurrence of ‘West African” style 
elements in patriarchal areas of West Africa (as that of some Northwest Bantu). In 
East Africa, visual arts were ‘‘preserved’”’ only where older, West African culture 
elements had been spared the impact of ‘‘Hamitic”’ migrations. 

One wishes the speculative character of the superposition of assumed cultures, of 
their interactions in time and space, had been emphasized. One would like to see a 
quantitative validation for alleged correlations, and determinations of the level of 
statistical association in a causal sense for associated phenomena such as art and 
social form. 

A survey of Negro sculpture as to its matrix of family organization, and religious, 
social, and economic life is full of factual detail information. 

The author’s interpretation of the relations between sculpture and ancestor cults 
seems largely directed by his adherence to concepts of a naive animism rather than 
awareness of the existence of philosophical systems. Concepts of unilinear evolution 
mould his belief in the development of profane from religious arts, and of ‘tmagic’”’ 
(i.e. fetish) figures from representations of ancestors. 

Interesting are his statements about the different media used by the sculptor (with 
a welcome reference to clay, mud, adobe), and about the relation of carving methods 
and the cylindrical shape of the wooden raw material to certain style characteristics. 
Yet the discussion of style and style change remains superficial and is marred by 
generalizations. Over-emphasis is placed on the importance of apprentices copying 
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models made by a master. The awe in which sacred forms are held is mentioned, and 
noted as an inhibiting form. Nevertheless, the author believes each mask type to be 
ultimately derived from an original invention by one creative artist. There is neither an 
evaluation of the traditional character of sculpture as one facet of the traditional char- 
acter of the ‘‘folk society”’ in general, nor is there a contribution to the understanding of 
individual creativity within traditional arts. One misses an expression of awareness of 
differences in the relative weight of art tradition among different Negro cultures; one 
misses recognition of the fact that generalizing deductions are impossible in view of 
the inadequate data. This is particularly disturbing because the author—one of the 
first ethnologists to pay attention to the artist as individual—recognizes that Negro 
arts are as different as Negro cultures. 

Remarks on the nature of ‘‘portraiture”’ and of court arts lead Germann to survey 
specific art areas. He regards Benin as the gateway for influences from a “High 
Sudanic”’ culture, which became, under Yoruba stimulation, the cultural center for 
the Lower Niger River area. The discussion of Benin arts and Bini-Yoruba relations 
disregards the essential differences between Benin and Ife heads, and also the doubts 
raised in the von Luschan-Struck chronology. Strong genetic relationships are alleged 
between Benin-Yoruba and Bakuba area sculpture and decorative patterns without 
acknowledgment of fundamental differences. Baluba area arts are viewed as expressing 
a “Rhodesian” culture overlying an older, matriarchal Bantu culture. Certain Baluba 
female figures which hold a bowl or, together with a male, support a stool, exemplify 
to the author the wide spread of a style which originated in one school. His description 
(without reference to the magnificent example he shows in Plate 20) tallies with OI- 
brechts’ definition of the “‘Longface style of Buli” which is known from only 12 speci- 
mens (1951). All of them may well be the work of one master or “‘school,”’ but nothing 
is known about a diffusion of their style. On the contrary, it is probably an example of 
individual creativity arising within a different, widely diffused style tradition. (Ger- 
mann, as well as others, regards certain features of this Buli style as expressive of non- 
Negroid racial characteristics; observers trained in physical anthropology will hardly 
agree with this allegation. And if they did, what would that prove? Where is the link 
between Basonge-Bayaka-Dogon styles and racial characteristics of these tribes?) 

The discussion of coastal Lower Congo arts touches on the probability of Christian 
influences on the origin of ‘‘umbilical” fetish figures, on the frequency of mother-and- 
child representations, and even on the style of Bakota figures north of this area. The 
facial configuration and pointed beard of Loango ancestor figures are called indicative 
of relations to Portuguese images of Christ. (A Baluba figure from the Eastern Congo 
Plate 32, top left, and p. 56—-is used to illustrate this point about Lower Congo 
sculpture.) Such evaluation of form similarities in terms of relationships seems to the 
reviewer extremely hazardous, even if the similarities were less questionable than those 
alleged in connection with these ancestors or Bakota skull guardian figures. I further 
doubt the validity of comparing the posture of a Lower Congo statuette (Babembe 
tribe?) with that of Old Kingdom Egypt or of comparing its scarification 
marks with patterns of Egyptian mummy wrappings (Plate 32, bottom; mislabelled 


’ 


scribes,’ 


as Lualaba-Kasai piece). 

According to the author, the ‘““Westatlantic’’ area of the Dan, Mano, Ngere, and 
Guro tribes became an important art province because of “‘West African” influences. 
His characterization of the masks as “‘hervorragend beseelt”’ (i.e. animated by spiri- 
tual qualities) seems to apply only to some of many mask types; his description of 
their figures seems to apply largely to the sculpture of the (‘‘Eastatlantic’’) Agni- 
Baoulé tribes, which are not even mentioned. There is no place any recognition of the 
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existence of great sculpture in the Western Sudan. The summary stresses only sculp- 
tures that one might vaguely designate as “naturalistic” or “‘expressionistic,”’ while it 
tends to neglect more “abstract” or ‘‘cubistic” forms (such as, e.g., Dogon, Ibibio, 
and Basonge arts). 

Thirty-six plates record magnificent sculptures, many of which were destroyed 
during the war. The precision of some attributions in the descriptive catalogue might 
have been improved by reference to style criteria. For example, Plate 7, center, 
typical of Wabembe style, Plate 21; bottom, typical of Basonge-Baluba style transition, 
and the Bapende maskette, Plate 31, bottom right, are called Baluba. The Basonge 
style figure, Plate 9, is labelled Bayaka. The Ekpo society mask in Ibibio style (Plate 
15, center) and the Senufo style mask (Plate 17) are not described as such. 

Herrmann’s paper is also principally concerned with the study of African Negro 
wood sculpture. The most interesting part gives directives for future research, and six 
sets of problems are outlined. The first revolves around primitive man’s choice of ma- 
terial for sculpture. One welcomes the stress on the role of intangible properties such 
as “power,” believed to be inherent in materials; but one asks for facts about interrela- 
tions, which may or may not exist, between material, form, content, and rituals of 
manufacture and of use of sculpture. Herrmann adduces the use of an actual skull as a 
head for the Upper Paleolithic clay bear of Montespan, and as an armature for clay- 
modelled heads of some Sepik River sculptures as examples of a specific attitude to- 
wards material. He uses it further as evidence in favor of the antiquated hypothesis of 
the skull-post as intermediary in the evolution from a cult of skulls to that of carved 
ancestor figures. Such reasoning seems unsound to modern anthropologists or art his- 
torians. The author’s argument that esthetic considerations became preeminent only 
as concepts of magic properties of materials were forgotten seems equally ill-founded. 

The second complex of problems deals with the ancestor cult as the decisive impulse 
toward the development of sculpture. Magic, i.e., fetish figures are explained as de- 
rived from ancestor figures, most likely under Christian influences; representations of 
deities are explained as the outgrowth of influences from alien, higher civilizations. 
Such generalizations impress as untenable speculation in view of the multiplicity of 
phenomena which are so spottily explored; efforts to force them to fit a scheme of uni- 
linear evolution of universal validity seem wasted. For the third set of problems, 
psychological interpretations which are barely discussed, the reader is referred to spe- 
cial papers. The fourth is concerned with the historical method of Frobenius, Bau- 
mann, and Germann; with changes in art styles and the myth of the ahistorical char- 
acter of Negro arts. The reviewer agrees: Negro arts are ahistorical only because of our 
ignorance; historical research is vitally neccessary. But he would like to see some data 
to justify the presentation of hypotheses as facts; some biological proof before con- 
sidering the probability of an Asiatic origin of the sculpture-producing population of 
West Africa; some expression of awareness of the amount of archeological and other 
groundwork still to be done before one can begin to speak in terms of art history. 

One can only agree with the author’s next point, which calls for studies of the 
personality of the artist, and his last point about masks representing special problems 
beyond those applying to sculpture in general, although such problems appear to the 
reviewer to be of greater complexity than stated. The nature of the author’s problems 
seems largely to express his search for solutions which have universal validity and for 
facts with which to cement his preconceived theories. One would have liked to find 
formulations of the varieties and scope of research needed, such as pertinent fieldwork 
along the lines suggested by W. Fagg; studies of native philosophies as indispensable 
for an understanding of art; studies of the phenomenon of style, of style analysis and 
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comparative style analysis; studies of sculpture as part of the total visual arts of in- 
dividual groups; studies of the significance of objects we are entitled to call art in 
terms of native esthetics; studies which really demonstrate the truism that primitive 
arts and life are inseparable. 

The discussion of future problems is preceded by a largely bibliographical outline 
of past research concerned with Negro wood sculpture. The literature after 1930 is 
grouped according to nationality of author or publisher. Such an arrangement could 
have been used to demonstrate differences in orientation, approach, or methodology. 
Instead the characterization too often is limited to adjectives such as excellent, signifi- 
cant, worthwhile, commendable, although the names of Griaule, Olbrechts, Fagg, 
Kjersmeier, Baumann, and Germann are made to stand out among their countrymen. 
Of Boas, it is merely said that his Primitive Art exemplifies the preoccupation of 
American ethnology with the American Indiar and the Eskimo. Much space is devoted 
to publications in the United States. An astonishingly distorted evaluation is implied 
by the statement that Freudian psychoanalysis “‘has there largely determined scien- 
tific interpretations of primitive sculpture” (p. 15.); Muensterberger and Segy are 
listed as characteristic of this point of view. (The reviewer cannot agree with an infer- 
ence that Muensterberger adheres to any one generalizing theory about the “origin” 
of ancestor sculpture.) 

The survey fails to contribute to the understanding of the manifold past approaches 
to the study of primitive arts. It fails to define what has been accomplished. It fails to 
guide the student. These shortcomings become particularly evident by comparison 
with A. A. Gerbrand’s Kunst als cultuur-element, in het bijzonder in Neger-Afrika (Leiden, 
1956) which is not included by Herrmann. Herrmann’s survey suffers from omissions 
which are regrettable even if it does not claim to be complete. 

For example, the section concerned with the beginnings of ethnological interest in 
primitive arts in general omits Haddon, Balfour, and Holmes. There is no reference to 
pertinent ethnographies like those by Andersson, Pechuel-Lésche, Rattray, Talbot, 
and Tessmann, or to specialized studies such as those by Beier, Lecoq, Meyerowitz, 
and Murray. Missing among books on primitive arts in general, or on certain aspects 
thereof, are, e.g., Lips, Christensen, and Weltfish. Pictorial records such as the Miré 
catalogue (1931), Langlois (1954), Verger (1954) are omitted, as are valuable exhibition 
catalogues (the author states he had no access to American catalogues). Neither are 
publications listed which are significant for the anthropological approach to primitive 
arts (Firth, Kluckhohn, Kroeber, Redfield, et al.), for studies of native philosophies 
(Dieterlen, Forde, Tempels) and for art history and esthetics (Malraux, Schapiro, 
Read). Particularly regrettable, because of the relevancy to Herrmann’s subject, is 
the omission of W. Fagg’s The study of African art (Allen Memorial Art Museum, Bull. 
XIII, 2, Oberlin College, Winter 1955-56). Fagg’s formulation of problems, approach, 
and directives for further research are indicative of differences between the schools of 
anthropology which he and Herrmann represent. 


Medicine-Men on the North Pacific Coast. Marius BARBEAU. (National Museum of 
Canada Bulletin No. 152.) (Anthropological Series No. 42.) Canada: Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 1958. 95 pp., frontispiece, 90 plates. 
$1.00. 

Reviewed by VioLA GARFIELD, University of Washington 


This is another of Barbeau’s illustrated volumes on Northwest Coast Indian carv- 
ing. With Haida Myths Illustrated in Argillite Carvings (1953) and Haida Carvers in 
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Argillite (1957), it forms a sort of trilogy covering the activities of famous carvers of 
the late 19th century. Earlier volumes on totem pole carving are Totem Poles of the 
Gitksan (1929) and the two-volume Totem Poles (1951). 

The current volume is much less ambitious in scope than the others of the trilogy, 
being confined principally to sculptural illustrations of shamans with some text de- 
scription of the individual pieces and a personal narrative of a shaman’s life. Some of 
the illustrations and descriptions of them do not bear out the interpretation that they 
depict shamans or shamanistic activities, but nevertheless they are interesting examples 
of small sculptures. 

Medicine Men is superior to earlier publications in that the illustrations are in sharp 
detail and easily studied. Also, figure numbers are provided for descriptions of illustra- 
tions, making cross-reference easy. Descriptions of carvings not included are so noted. 
By contrast, descriptions and illustrations in Totem Poles are often impossible to cor- 
relate. In addition, many pictures are from old prints and too dark for identification, 
and a number are mislabeled. 

Barbeau has attempted to assign each of the Haida carvings of medicine men to 
a known artist of the late 19th century. One method was to show pictures to elderly 
men who expressed their opinions. Comparisons of style of handling grouping and de- 
tail sometimes led the author to assign a particular carving to an artist, regardless of, 
or even contrary to, the opinions of his Haida informants. 

This volume is a valuable addition to the pictorial record of the remarkable sculp- 
ture, in wood and argillite, of the Indians of the Northwest Coast. It makes material 
available to the student who cannot possibly cover the museums of the world to see the 
originals for himself. 


In de Ban der Voorouders. P. vAN Emst. (Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen No. 
CXXIX; Afdeling Culturele en Physische Anthropologie No. 59.) Amsterdam: 
Koninklijk Instituut voor de Tropen, 1958. 79 pp., 1 map, 63 plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by Ratpu C. ALTMAN, University of California, Los Angeles 


Everyone interested in primitive arts will welcome the publication of a second at- 
tractive booklet on New Guinea arts by the Royal Tropical Institute in Amsterdam. 
The first, Asmat (1956), was an important contribution because it helped define the 
territory of the Asmat people in Southwest New Guinea as a separate art province. 
The chief value of Jn de Ban der Voorouders \ies in the presentation of the Maprik 
Hills country as a style area distinct from the Sepik region. This is accomplished 
largely by 15 striking photos of paintings, rotang masks, and wood sculptures which 
can be compared with 31 illustrations of works of art from the (Middle) Sepik proper. 
Seventeen others show objects from the Papuan Gulf area. 

A 17-page introduction attempts to sketch the general cultural background of the 
objects presented. The booklet is designed to make an exhibition of New Guinea arts 
from these three areas and the Mount Hagen area more meaningful to the general 
public. It succeeds in doing so, and is also of value to the student of New Guinea arts. 

One would have liked to find an analysis of style characteristics which distinguish 
the arts of the Maprik Hill people from those of the rest of the Sepik area, as Paul Wirz 
had pointed out in 1954. The discussion of the Papuan Gulf region might have referred 
to ceremonies described by F. E. Williams; the rituals of manufacture and destruction 
of the masks could have illustrated an attitude toward certain art forms which differs 


widely from ours. 
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This and two fine earlier publications by the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Basel, 
Switzerland (Kunstwerke vom Sepik, 1954, illustrating Sepik arts and introduced by 
Paul Wirz; and Heilige Bildwerke aus Neuguinea, 1957, showing Maprik and Sepik 
arts in situ with text by Alfred Biihler) complement one another, a fact which enhances 
the significance of each. 

In de Ban der Voorouders is dedicated to the memory of Paul Wirz, who collected 
all the objects illustrated and who contributed so vitally to our knowledge of New 
Guinea ethnology and arts. 


OTHER 


Techniques of Population Analysis. GEORGE W. Barctay. New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1958. xiii, 311 pp., appendix, 7 charts, 49 tables. $4.75. 


Reviewed by VERNON R. DorJaun, University of Oregon 


Mr. Barclay, formerly associated with the Office of Population Research, Princeton 
University, has provided a book that presents the basic methods of analyzing popula- 
tion data in such a way that one without previous experience or advanced mathematical 
training can comprehend them. As Dudley Kirk writes in the Foreword, it thus “differs 
in purpose, in scope, and in approach from other books in this field . . . designed for 
the specific purpose of training actuaries in the United States or in the United King- 
dom.” Anthropologists in particular should be grateful for its publication. 

Most of the major topics of demographic inquiry are taken up: mortality, fertility, 
population growth, migration, and distribution. One chapter is devoted to the life 
table, with an appendix illustrating the construction of abridged life tables, a second 
to the uses made of relative numbers (rates and ratios), and a third to problems of 
accuracy and error in population statistics. Of special interest to anthropologists is 
the chapter entitled ‘‘Manpower and Working Activities.”” An all too brief ‘“Conclu- 
sion”’ contains a guide to demographic literature. 

Barclay’s volume can serve the anthropologist in various ways. It will be a guide 
for analyzing and interpreting census data and vital statistics from non-Euroamerican 
areas. Second, it will suggest some problem areas where demographic data are applica- 
ble. Finally, the ethnographic fieldworker will employ it to determine what questions to 
ask and how to phrase them so that the population data he collects will be more 
broadly comparable. 

An introductory book of this size must be restricted in scope and omit topics which 
are less basic to the discipline. This reviewer, however, particularly regrets the cursory 
treatment given problems of marriage and divorce, while others may lament the omis- 
sion of a bibliography, preferably annotated, after searching for sources in the numerous 
footnotes. 


The Fertility of American Women. WitLson H. Ciype V. Kiser and 
K. WueE.tpton. (Census Monograph Series.) New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1958. xvi, 448 pp., appendices, 116 figures, 127 tables. $9.50. 

Reviewed by F. P. Tureme, University of Washington 


The core of this book consists of presentation of a vast body of census data on the 
fertility of American women. While the census years of 1910, 1940, and 1950 are the 
main source of data, background trends since Colonial times are outlined. The system 
of analysis is first by residence, nativity, and ethnic group, and includes levels of dif- 
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ferential fertility as between various subgroups. Included are occupational, educational, 
religious, and income level, and several other socioeconomic categories which were in- 
cluded in the original census data. The second analysis system is by birth cohort which 
allows descriptions of the reproductive history of certain groups of women as they live 
through the child-bearing period. While the chapter describing and enumerating group 
differentials is largely descriptive, the cohort method has allowed the authors a greater 
opportunity for analysis and some forecasts, although, as they point out, predictions 
of fertility trends are notoriously unreliable since they change and respond to a variety 
of independent cultural factors. 

This book, authored expertly, clearly demonstrates that understanding of group 
differences in fertility and predictions for the immediate if not the distant future must 
depend on the inclusion of fertility data in the decennial censuses. 


In Search of Identity: The Japanese Overseas Scholar in America and Japan. JOHN W. 
BENNETT, HERBERT Passin, and RoBert K. McKniGcur. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1958. x, 369 pp., appendices, charts, figures, tables. 
$7.50. 

Reviewed by ROBERT J. Situ, Cornell University 


This is the latest study of the American experience of foreign students sponsored 
by the Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science Research Council. 
Not least among the features which recommend it highly is the fact that it is the report 
of a team project which does not read like one. The book is wide-ranging and within its 
deceptively narrow title offers many substantial data, some very interesting categories 
of analysis, and a generous insight into the special problems of a special population. 

The aptness of the title will have struck anyone familiar with the anguish and in- 
tensity of the Japanese ‘‘search for identity” as revealed, for example, in the recent 
translations of the modern novelists. The tortured protagonists of the Japanese ich 
roman seldom succeed in their search; this book tells us a great deal about the degree 
of success achieved by Japanese overseas scholars in theirs. 

Although the authors disavow the whole-culture approach and make it clear that 
the ‘‘experience of individuals living in varying social and cultural milieu’ (p. 5) is 
the focus of their study, the reader whose interests run to acculturation and cultural 
contact will find here much information of value. There is good historical perspective 
on the differences between the prewar and postwar experiences of the Japanese overseas 
scholar. The Japanese student is seen in the United States and back in Japan, and re- 
lations among Japanese students while in the United States are spelled out. Perhaps 
one of the most intriguing points made is with respect to the fundamental lack of 
common experience which often blocks effective interaction between Americans and 
Japanese. The authors offer us one individual’s comment to this effect. In discussions 
he was struck by the frequency with which events and places were mentioned which 
seemed to have acquired a shared meaning for the Westerners of the group which had 
no meaning at all for the Japanese (“red devils of Arnheim” is one instance). I am 
reminded of the indignation of a Japanese friend who criticized Europeans for their 
‘“‘heartlessness” as evidenced by the signal failure of a tour of ‘‘Hiroshima maidens”’ a 
few years ago. When I inquired as to whether a similar sympathy tour of victims of 
Dachau and Buchenwald would arouse much reaction in Japan, his reply was a ques- 
tion: ‘Who are they?” 

I was unprepared to find the book so much about Americans and the United States, 
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although the discovery, once made, is not surprising. Some years ago Helen Mears 
gave to a book about Japan the title Mirror for Americans. Her point was different 
but the effect is the same, for here is our reflection, distorted here and blurred there, 
but familiar all the same. America is likened by one student to the “‘boss”’ (eyabun) in 
Japan—powerful, benevolent when it suits him, ruthless when he must be. “I found 
them friendly, but I was never warmly close to them,”’ is a comment in the context 
of a discussion of American superficiality, remoteness, efficiency, lack of intellectual 
stature, and only modest “cultural ” attainment. Not all Japanese view all Americans 
as possessing all these traits, of course, but the image is there as a standard by which 
to judge individual Americans. Its power is indicated by the comment of a highly 
critical Japanese student of mine, ‘‘. . . but don’t misunderstand me. Some of my best 
friends are Americans.” 

For those with a particular interest in methodology there are several very good 
sections, all characterized by a disarmingly reasonable view of the proper relationship 
between test protocols on the one hand and interviews and participant-observer ma- 
terials on the other. 

This is a book which has something for everybody. It is surely highest praise to 
say that it has immeasurably increased my understanding of a group of people whom 
I previously thought I knew quite well. 


Motive und Strukturen. HELMUT SCHOECK. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1958. 
426 pp. n.p. 
Reviewed by H. Tu. Fiscuer, Volkenkundig Instituut van de Rijksuniversiteit, Utrecht 


Schoeck is a clever sociologist, whose skilled eye makes him a keen observer and 
therefore more interesting than many other visiting scientists, experts, journalists, and 
more or less enthusiastic tourists who have written about the United States. Moreover, 
he writes a clear and pleasant German. It is a good thing that he does not indulge in 
the American brand of sociological jargon. Not a native American, and having gone 
to the United States as recently as 1950, he clearly is more a spectator than an actor 
in the American play, and thus his opinions have a chance to be “objective.” 

However, Shoeck has not always attained objectivity, and he is not as unbiased 
as one could wish him to be. Of course, he states that it is not his intention to be so: 
he not only tells us what is in the United States, but also what should be. He also tells us 
what he thinks to be injurious to any healthy society. Thus he writes in his ““Vorwort”’: 
The book sharply criticizes a complex of motives, ‘‘which one might call the hyper- 
trophy or pathology of democracy, i.e. ‘equalitism’ (Egalitarismus).”’ 

Although I am aware that Shoeck knows America and the Americans much better 
than I do, and although I have learned much from his book, I must confess that I am 
shocked by his views on the United States. I do not recognize the Americans I know, 
in most of the Americans described by him. I miss the stimulating effect that all my 
European friends noted when confronted with the American way of life. His arch- 
enemies are all those who promote ‘‘Egalitarismus’’: Negroes, Jews, liberals, Protestant 
ministers, Supreme Court judges, left-wing professors of the faculties of law, and so on. 

Some passages will speak for themselves. After recording (p. 219) that in the United 
States “everywhere”’ the Negroes are maltreated and that there exists a “kategorische 
Diskriminierung,”’ which he calls very sharp and ugly, he continues: ““What, however, 
is totally ignored is the fact that always and everywhere there exists a categorical 
discrimination between men of all societies.”” He then discusses the age-classes, which 
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bully one another, and the man of 65 who is forced into retirement, and the discrimina- 
tion against women. Such comparisons speak volumes indeed. 

On pages 232 and 233 we read about Senator Lehman, one of the most prominent 
Jews in America, who is very rich but favors equality. “‘How can one explain this 
striving for equality just by prominent Jewish persons in the U.S.A.?” 

He regards many Jews as left-wing politicians, and writes about ‘‘den Internation- 
alismus”’ of the American Jews. The Jewish intellectuals and bankers fanatically sup- 
port the Point Four program. (That it must have other supporters too seems of less 
importance.) Schoeck discusses (p. 234) what he calls a ‘‘pseudo-ethical fear for jeal- 
ousy of others,’”’ and writes: ‘‘This state of the mind is often found among Protestant 
Anglo-Saxons and among secularized, more or less agnostic persons, who as children 
grew up in the Hebraic religion.” 

The Roman Catholics, whom he defends, do not have such a mentality. No inter- 
national orientation is mentioned here. One of the greatest expectations of the Demo- 
crats for the year 1960 is Senator Kennedy (p. 243). The author does not know one case 
in which McCarthyism was directed against scientific work (p. 185). “One cannot say 
emphatically enough, that the McCarthy era of the U.S.A. ... was a very purpose- 
ful construction of the so-called persecuted left-wing intellectuals. .. .”’ 

The American liberals are to be compared with the socialists of Europe. The 
author calls one of the axioms of socialism the “human desire for equality” (p. 255). 
This is rather strange, since the socialists, better than others, know that employers 
do not share this human desire and that employees very often lose it when they become 
employers. 

It is clear that such statements have very little to do with science. I do not know 
whether they will be applauded in the Southern states or in the Union of South Africa, 
but I am sure that they will not be accepted as sound scientific theses by most soci- 
ologists and anthropologists. Although rejecting Egalitarismus as unreal, they will not 
like Schoeck’s broad generalizations. The author will of course find an easy explanation 
for this dislike. These kinds of sociologists are biased, and if they are not Jews, Negroes, 
and the like, they certainly belong to the naive and unrealistic weak-minded humani- 
tarians, who do not feel themselves happy in a world where the weak are bullied and 
suppressed by the strong, and still Iess in a world where such a situation is justified 


by science. 


The Academic Marketplace. THEODORE CapLow and Reece J. McGer. Foreword 
by Jacgurs Barzun. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1958. x, 262 pp., tables. $4.95. 


Reviewed by JOHN BUSHNELL, Vassar College 


There must always be a moment of hesitation before investigating the obvious. 
The decision to proceed hinges upon the question—Obvious to whom? With graduate 
student naivete I once wondered why rate-busters were being subjected to scientific 
scrutiny when anyone who had done piece-work knew well the techniques for limiting 
output among fellow workers. Rate-busters, as an analyzed phenomenon, are of more 
interest to people outside the production line than on it, and this same rule of thumb 
may well apply to college and university professors. They will find little in The Aca- 
demic Marketplace which goes beyond what they already know from first-hand experi- 
ence. Yet the book cannot be ignored. To off-campus readers it will be revealing, 
shocking, disillusioning. For, although the volume is a scholarly work, it is in effect 
an exposé, straightforward and hard-hitting. Firm sociological technique went into 
the fieldwork; the data are compelling, and the interpretations inescapable. 
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In the first half of 1957, Caplow and McGee studied more than 200 cases of shifts 
in academic personnel in ten leading universities, both state and private, from coast to 
coast. Department chairmen were interviewed and, whenever possible, one or more 
peers of the man who had left. The data were quantified through coding, and numerous 
tables buttress the commentary. The drama, however, is carried in quotations taken 
from the interviews. These verbatim statements, set forth in heavier type-face so that 
they dominate the central chapters, are frequently caustic and earthy, occasionally 
embittered or resigned. Whatever halos we may wear in the public image are going 
to be knocked askew in direct proportion to the circulation this book achieves beyond 
academic circles (selection by one of the intellectual-literary book clubs has accelerated 
this prospect). 

When one recovers from the bluntness of the verbal record, the larger conclusions 
remain for contemplation. The majority of vacancies arise from dissatisfactions at the 
local department level rather than from the lure of opportunities elsewhere. Every new 
appointment has an impact on the departmental membership, an anxiety-producing 
circumstance which leads to elaborate sifting procedures to insure the best choice 
among candidates. The selection is based on prestige (a tally of publications plus intra- 
disciplinary opinion) and on potential compatibility (no prima donnas need apply). 
Ritual and taboo notwithstanding, the system is fairly effective; departments get the 
man they want more than 80 per cent of the time. 

The formula for success reads, in effect: Prestige equals Research equals Publica- 
tion; teaching runs a poor second in the scale of values which confronts the professor. 
“Inbreeding,” “‘outbreeding,” “the sale down the river’? of the unwanted professor 
(leading usually to exile in “‘Siberia’”’—the minor college or university), the numerous 
information screens which abound, the consistency with which departments overrate 
themselves (the ‘“‘Aggrandizement Effect”’), and many other facets of academic life are 
candidly set forth. The authors refuse to despair, however, despite the depressive na- 
ture of their study, and conclude with eleven recommendations for modernizing the 
machinery of higher education and minimizing the conflict and anxiety generated by 
the established system. 

Although Caplow and McGee speak in the sociological idiom, emphasizing group 
structure and function, the decision-making process, the distribution of power, and 
kindred matters, the substance of their findings can be briefly phrased: the entrenched 
traditions, vested interests, and sacrosanct protocol of department, discipline, and 
university converge to form a cultural matrix which effectively molds the professional 
existence of those who dwell in academia. It might be anticipated that those of us who 
make the study of human behavior our prime concern would be less vulnerable to those 
aspects of the Academic Marketplace which are sorely beset with cultural stigmata and 
scarcely a credit to rational man. However, the social sciences, including anthropology, 
are conspicuous by their failure to come off differently than departments in other fields. 
Although we do not in our thinking penalize or devaluate the native because we find 
that he is culture-bound, it is a nice question as to how far we should extend the princi- 
ple of cultural relativism to ourselves. 


” 


Explorations East of the High Andes: From Patagonia to the Amazon. ViCTOR OPPEN- 
HEIM. New York: Pageant Press, Inc., 1958. 267 pp., 1 chart, 7 figures, 21 plates. 
$5.00. 

Reviewed by ALLAN R. HOLMBERG, Cornell University 


The author of this book is a geologist who traveled extensively in little-known re- 
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gions of Argentina, Bolivia, and Peru sometime between the late 1920’s and the late 
1940’s. Basically, it is a highly personalized travel account dealing with adventures in 
parts of Patagonia, Northwest Argentina, the Gran Chaco, Eastern Bolivia, and East- 
ern Peru. Since the author’s purpose in making his journey was largely geological- 
a search for petroleum, metals, and ores—his observations on the history and anthro- 
pology of the regions visited leave much to be desired. Moreover, most of his geological 
data, which constitute the best part of the book from a scientific point of view, are 
more fully embodied in a series of technical reports which are listed in the author’s 
bibliography. A few observations, however, are made about the Indians of Patagonia, 
Eastern Bolivia, and the montana of Peru. 

As a human document, Explorations East of the High Andes is not without its merits. 
Anyone who has traveled extensively in some of the areas visited by the author, as 
has this reviewer, cannot help but empathize with him at various points in the book 
and admire him for the modesty with which he recounts his adventures. But as a 
personal account the book suffers from one very serious defect. None of the events or 
experiences dealt with are dated precisely. Thus, we know the author was in Argentina 
in 1930 only because he casually mentions the revolution which brought General Uriburu 
to power; or we know that he was in Bolivia sometime between 1940 and 1943 because 
he had an interview with President Pefiaranda. Granting that geologists professionally 
utilize a different time perspective than anthropologists, the author might have dated 
his personal adventures with more precision in recent historical time. Moreover, in the 
section containing figures and charts, there is a map of Peru mislabelled “Bolivia” and 
vice versa. While this latter point is a minor one, it should be called to the attention of 
the untutored reader. 

Finally, it is the opinion of this reviewer that anyone who has been, or is planning to 
go, to the east slopes of the Andes would profit from a reading of this book. It is no 
substitute, however, for a careful study of the works on the same area by such early 
travelers as La Condamine and D’Orbigny. 


The Asian Student in the University of Western Australia: An Exploratory Study. MAR\ 
C. HopGkIN. Foreword by RONALD M. BerRNpt. Perth: University of Western Aus- 
tralia, 1958. 47 pp., 4 tables. n.p. 

Reviewed by MORTON FRIED, Columbia Universit) 


One of the oddities produced by the improvement in transportation and means oi 
communication in this century is the growing realization in Australia that the destiny 
of the sub-continent is deeply meshed in with that of adjacent regions of Asia. When 
communication was slow, Australia looked almost exclusively to England; as an after 
math of World War II, Southeast Asia looms more and more important in Australian 
eyes. All of this, of course, is preamble to the present slim, mimeographed contribution 
to one of the problems which has arisen because of the drawing together of Australia 
and Asia—the question of the relations between Australians and the more than 4,500 
Asian students who are now studying in Australian middle schools and universities 

As Ronald Berndt points out in his foreword, there are numerous difficulties under 
which these students work and which seem to contribute to an unusually high rate of 
academic failure. As Mrs. Hodgkin shows, some of these difficulties are similar to those 
which would be faced by any student attending lectures given in a strange tongue, but 
many stem directly from cultural grounds. For example, Asian students are generally 
reluctant to admit academic difficulty or, even more broadly, to maintain easy mutual 
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relations with professors. The resultant inadequacy of communication may lead to 
personal disaster. 

Both Hodgkin and Berndt recognize the difficulty of dealing with so heterogeneous 
a category as “the Asian student.”’ Indeed, it is not quite clear to the reviewer why 
steps have not been taken to limit the field of inquiry. Hodgkin’s background and 
interests suggest that she would do an excellent job on the Chinese (and there is a 
wealth of contrast within that rubric alone!). Surely there are others who could apply 
themselves to Hindus or Malays or Indonesians. With the work on specific groups being 
done more intensively, a superior overview would necessarily be a result. Nonetheless, 
Mrs. Hodgkin is to be thanked for this exploratory study. 


Wissenschaftliche Grundlagen Soziologischen Denkens. E. K. Francis. (Dalp-Taschen- 
biicher, Band 339.) Bern, Switzerland: Francke Verlag, 1957. 143 pp. n.p. 
Reviewed by H. D. GUNN, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 


The volume under review represents a series of lectures on sociological theory and 
method delivered by the author at the University of Munich during the winter of 1955- 
6. A first impression from the title might almost suggest something on the order of 
coals to Newcastle, but the author’s express purpose in the course was “‘deutsche 
Studenten mit den wichtigsten Ideen der empirischen Soziologie bekannt zu machen, 
wie sie heute vor allem an amerikanischen Hochschulen getrieben wird ...”’ (reviewer's 
italics): European students may very well find useful this scholarly, semihistorical ac- 
count of the American career of the sociology (for example) of such Germans as Ténnies 
and Weber, and of the forces that have transformed it there. 

The book must command respect for what it is, a very workmanlike presentation, 
essentially in the manner of the intermediate or advanced text-book, admirably achiev- 
ing, no doubt, the author’s explicit aim. However, it is likely to be of slight interest to 
the average American anthropologist, particularly while it remains untranslated. A few 
specialists, perhaps, will find it intriguing as a curious kind of partial or truncated docu- 
ment in culture-contact (a field in which the author is known to be specially sophisti- 


cated). 
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Introduction by C. von Furer-Haimendorf. Agra: Agra University Press, 1958. xxi, 343 pp., 
appendices, 36 figures, 7 maps, 3 plans, 27 plates, 30 tables. Rs. 16.50. 

Statistical Abstract of Latin America for 1957. Los Angeles: Committee on Latin American Studies, 
University of California, 1959. iii, 39 pp., 18 plates. $2.00. 

Strong, William Duncan. Paracas, Nazca, and Tiahuanacoid Cultural Relationships in Soutli 
Coastal. Peru. (Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology No. 13.) (American An 
tiquity, Volume XXII, No. 4, Part 2.) Salt Lake City: The Society for American Archaeol! 
ogy, 1957. vi, 48 pp., 19 figures, 4 tables. $1.00. 

Tardits, Claude. Porto-Novo: Les nouvelles générations africaines entre leurs traditions et l’Occident. 
(Le monde d’outre-mer passé et présent, premiére série: études VII.) Paris: Mouton and Co., 
1958. 128 pp., appendices, 1 map, 34 tables. f 10.-/frs.fr. 1150. 

Termer, Franz. Etnologia y Etnografia de Guatemala. (Seminario de Integracién Social Guate 
malteca Publicacién No. 5.) Guatemala: Editorial del Ministerio de Educacién Pdblica, 
1957. xviii, 299 pp., appendix. n.p. 

Terman, Lewis M. and Melita H. Oden. The Gifted Group at Mid-Life: Thirty-Five Years’ Follow- 
up of the Superior Child. (Genetic Studies of Genius, Volume V.) Stanford: Stanford Uni 
versity Press, 1959. xiv, 187 pp., appendix, 61 tables. $4.50. 

Thomas, Elizabeth Marshall. The Harmless People. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959. xiii, 266 
pp., 2 charts, 1 map, 22 photographs. $4.75. 

Thomas, William I. and Florian Znaniecki. The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. (Volumes 
I and IT.) (Second Edition.) New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1958. xv, 2250 pp. $12.50 
(set of 2 volumes). 

Thompson, Raymond H. Migrations in New World Culture History. (Social Science Bulletin No 
27.) (University of Arizona Bulletin, Volume 29, No. 2.) Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1958. 68 pp., 8 figures, 2 tables. $1.00. 

Trimingham, J. Spencer. Jslam in West Africa. New York: Oxford University Press, 1959. ix, 262 
pp., appendices, glossary, 1 map. 30s. net (in U.K. only). 

Vidart, Daniel D. El Caballo y su Influencia en América Indigena. (Departamento de Sociologia 
Rural Publicacién No. 2.) Montevideo, Uruguay: Ministerio de Ganaderia y Agricultura, 
Reptblica Oriental del Uruguay, 1958. 56 pp. n.p. 

Vogt, Evon Z. and Ray Human. Water Witching U.S.A. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1959. xi, 248 pp., appendices, 23 figures, frontispiece, 9 tables. $4.95. 

Wassell, B. Bohdan. Group Psychoanalysis. New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. xiii, 306 pp 
$3.75. 

Watson, William. Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy: A Study of the Mambwe People of Northern 
Rhodesia. New York: The Humanities Press, 1958. xxiii, 246 pp., 6 figures, 6 plates, 15 tables. 
$6.00. 

Webster, T. B. L. From M ycenae to Homer: A Study in Early Greek Literature and Art. New York 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1958. xvi, 336 pp., 1 map, 38 plates, 1 table. $6.75. 
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Willey, Gordon R., Evon Z. Vogt and Angel Palerm. (Eds.) Middle American Anthropology: 
Special Symposium of the American Anthropological Association. (Social Science Mono- 
graphs, 5.) Washington, D. C.: Pan American Union, Social Science Section, 1958. viii, 60 
pp. $.50. 

Wright, Arthur F. Buddhism in Chinese History. (Stanford Studies in the Civilizations of Eastern 
Asia.) Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1959. xiv, 144 pp., 8 plates. $3.75. 

Wyman, Leland C. Navalo Indian Painting: Symbolism, Artistry, and Psychology. (University 
Lectures.) Boston: Boston University Press, 1959. 28 pp. $.50. 


FOUR SOUTHWESTERN MEN 
A Study in Culture, Cultural Control, and Values 
By JOHN M. ROBERTS 


In this distinguished work, four Southwestern men—a Mormon, a Spanish- 
American, a Zuni, and a Navaho—are studied as individuals and as members 
of an experimental small group in an exploratory investigation of several inter- 
related problem areas centering in personality, culture, and (within these) values. 
In the largest sense, Four Southwestern Men can be considered an inquiry into 
the nature of culture. December. $7.50. 


NEBRASKA SYMPOSIUM ON 
MOTIVATION 1959 
Edited by MARSHALL R. JONES 


Since publication of the first annual volume in 1953, these collections of papers 
on contemporary theory and research in motivation have won wide acclaim. 
Among the six papers in the 1959 Symposium is John W. M. Whiting’s “Sorcery, 
Sin, and the Super-Ego. A Cross-Cultural Study of Some Mechanisms of Social 
Control,” presenting some new points of view helpful in understanding personal- 
ity development. October. $4.25 (cloth), $3.00 (paper). 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA PRESS 


Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


The Origin of Civilized 
Societies 


By Rushton Coulborn 


Professor Coulborn presents clearly and convincingly a number of signifi- 
cant conclusions concerning the formation of civilized societies as well as an 
abundantly documented and up-to-date analysis of the pertinent data drawn 
from archaeology, anthropology, and history. He shows how a new religion in 
each of seven primary societies gave the members of those societies the cour- 
age needed to survive the hazards of dificult physical environment, and he 
concludes that religious acts occupied a central place in the formation and 
initial development of all the primary societies—Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 


Indian, Cretan, Chinese. Middle American. and Andean. 
210 pages. $4 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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Outstanding McGRAW-HILL @ooks 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE: The Development of Civilization to 
the Fall of Rome 
By Lestie A. Wuirte, University of Michigan. 378 pages, Text Edition $7.50 


This book traces the development of human civilization, or culture, from its beginnings 
to the Fall of Rome, Its purpose is not merely to tell what happened, when, and where, 
but to provide a theory which will explain why and how things happened. The principal 
purpose of the book is to provide a theory of cultural evolution or development. It demon- 
strates the validity of that theory. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JULIAN H. Stewarp and Louis C. Faron, both of the University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appearance 
in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the different 
varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western influences, in 
post-Columbian times. One of the book's reviewers characterized it as “unquestionably 
the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become the standard 
textbook.” 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD 


By E. ADAMSON HoeseL, University of Minnesota. Second Edition, McGraw-Hill Series 
in Sociology and Anthropology. 678 pages, Text Edition $6.75 
Since 1949 a leading introductory text covering all major areas of contemporary anthro- 
pology from Prehistoric Man to Cultural Evolution. Extensive changes to this new edition 
include a rewriting of the sections on Prehistoric Man, Culture and Society, Race and 


Kinship and the addition of a chapter on Language and Culture. Written in clear language, 
it avoids excessive reference to tribes and practice and uses data drawn from all parts of 


the world. 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 
By Georce P. Murpock, Yale University. Ready for Fall Classes. 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments 
of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indig- 
enous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major 
movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the 
first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 
formerly: International Social Science Bulletin 


Just issued: Volume XI, Number 1 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF MENTAL HEALTH 


By Way of Introduction, by J. R. Rees, Director, World Federation for 
Mental Health, London. 

Environment and Mental Health, by Marie Jahoda, Brunel College of 
Technology, London. 

Effects of Urbanization on Mental Health, by Tsung-yi Lin, Taiwan Na- 
tional University. 

Human Relations in Industry, by R. F. Tredgold, University College 
Hospital, London. 


Mental Health Problems in Hospitals, by P. Sivadon, Vice-President, 
World Federation for Mental Health, Paris. 


Mental Health in College and University in the United States of Amer- 
ica, by Dana L. Farnsworth and Henry K. Oliver, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

The International Approach to the Problems of Mental Health, by E. E. 
Krapf, World Health Organization, Geneva. 


A quarterly publication. Subscription, $6.50 a year. Single copies $2.00 


Order subscriptions or copies from: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue New York 22, New York 


| | 
| 
| 
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Ready in time for second semester 
courses—the long-awaited successor 
to the widely used text, 
Mankind So Far 


Mankind 
in the 
Making 


THE STORY OF 
HUMAN EVOLUTION 


By William Howells, Harvard University 


halfeone 
November 1959 © Price, 


4 ty 
at 
ths 
@ 
he complete story of man—from his earliest begin- od 
all tho cages of to the 
present—written in the light of the newest discoveries and | A de> 
and surpasses the authoe’s classic Mankind So Far. i 
DOUBLEDAY AND COMPANY, INC., Gerden City, 


SAVING To members of the A.A.A. only, until December 1, 
ON 1959, Chicago, Free Press, Humanities Press, Okla- 
homa, Princeton, Stanford 


BOOKS 


List Members 
Price Postpaid 
Eggan (Ed.)—Social Anthropology of North American Tribes $7.00 $5.25 
Firth (Ed.)—Man and Culture 6.00 
i 3.50 
850 
9.00 
6.00 
8.50 
Nadel—The Theory of Social Structure 6.00 
Radcliffe-Brown—A Natural Science of Society 3.50 
Redfield—The Little Community 4.00 
Redfield—Peasant Society and Culture 3.25 
Siegel (Ed.)—Acculturation 4.00 
Tax et al.—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 7.00 
Thomas (Ed.)—Current Anthropology (cloth) 5.00 
Thomas (Ed.)—Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth 12.50 
Thompson—Rise and Fall of Maya Civilization 
Thompson (Ed.)—Thomas Gage’s Travels in the New World 
Watson—Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy - 
Weber—The Theory of Social and Economic Organization 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS 
IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
Recently Issued: No. 26. Jacobs. The Content and Style of an Oral Literature. 
List Price $5.00. To Members Postpaid $3.75. 


| Books will be sent postpaid on receipt of order with remittance before December 1, 1959. 
Send orders to William S. Godfrey, Jr., Executive Secretary, Logan Museum, Beloit 
College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
GBORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 


